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PAPERS 


llELATIYJS TO 

SANITARY ESTABLISHMENTS. 


From Colonel A. BEcnEU, c. n.. Quarter Master (Jeneval of tlie Army, to tlu> Secretary 
to the Government of India, Militai’y Department, — (No. 2d;lC, dalod Ifead 
.Quarters, Calcutta, the Tith April 1*861.) 

In forwarding for the information of Ilis Excellency tl«c Governor 
General, the accompanying- documents received in this noi)artment, 
relative to the hill site of “ Dalhousie,” on the Chumha Hills, north- 
east of Lahore, I am desired by the Cominan<ler-iu-Chief to urge strongly 
on Government the groat advantage which Avould result in every point of 
view for the estahlisliment of a Military Sanatarinm in that most favorable 
locality, the healthiness of which has been so satisfact orily tested, and the 
benefits of which have heen cxperiehced by so many private individuals 
who are fast establishing a station there. 

3. The peculiarly dry character of the climate of Dalliousie gives 
it a great superiority over the other hill Sanataria for the majority of 
cases under w-hieh European soldiers in this conntry snller, and it would 
doubtless obviate the necessity for sending home yearly tfe^j large number 
of invalids from thoPunjaub Province, whose diseases are often aggravated 
from a residence at Kussovvlie, or the other Sanataria in the Simla rano-o 

• o 

Sir Hugh Hose therefore feels sure, that great economy to the state would 
result from the early estahlLshmeiit of barracks for at least 100 invalids to 
be selected from the cases occurring in the Lahore and Sirhind divisions, 
as suggested by the Inspector General, Her Majesty’s Hospitals in his 
Memorandum No. 82, dated 30th March 1861, attached. 
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Prom Lieutenant F. B. Noumax, Deputy Assis>tant Quarter Master General of the 

Army, to the Quarter .Master General of the Army,— (No, 368, dated Meean Moer, 
^ Ihe 19th February 1861.) 

In' July Iasi I had the honor to forward a report on the Sanatari- 
nm of Dalhousie. In tl\e l-lrd paragraph of tiiat report"^ I stated 
that Assistant Surgeon Drysclale, Her Majesty^s 79th Highlanders, 
had been appointed to the medical chai'ge of Dalhousie. 

S3. Assistant Surgeon Diysdale liaving afterwards been appointed 
to the medical charge of Darjeeling, wa.s relieved in the middle of 
August by Assistant Surgeon Davie of the same Regiment.- In October 
Dr. Davie submitted bis report on the Sanatarium, a copy of which I 
have the honor to annex. 

3. I wonld wish to draw particular attention to one part of Dr. 
Davie's report. * He ♦says, tlie comparative diyncss of the atmosphere 
during the greater part of the rainy season, miglit make it a much more 
lavoralde residence for invalids affected with chronic dysentery and 
vheiimatism, who do not appear to do well during the rainy season 
t hose stations whore the fall of rain is much greater, and the atmosidiere 
accordingly iik.uc saturated with moisture." If further experience should 
prove tliat Dr. Davie is right, Dalliousie uill l)e invaluable as supplying 
a great want, namely a Sanatarium to vvliich soldiers could be sent, 
w'lio are suffering from certain eases of disease, for which a residence in 
tiio damp climate of our present hill stations is found unsuited. 

1'. You are aware tlnit I spent six weeks of last hot weather, at 
Dalhousie. At the request of the Licutciuint-Goveiuior I undertook to 
widen certain roads in tlie station. There was great delay in sending me 
t he money, and I was unalde to elfect as much as I could have wished. 
On my leaving Dalliousie Dr. Davie continued the work. I annex a 
copy of my letter to the Judicial Commissioner, detailing what had 
been done. 

5. ToAvards the end of October, Captain Charles Hutchinson, Su- 
peviutending Engineer, 1st Circle, Punjaub, was directed to proceed to 
Dalhousie, to report upon the station and the road to it from the plains 
Captain Hutehiuson made a most favorable report on the station. He 
carefully examined, in company with Captain Nightingale, the road 
from Puthankotc to Dullionsic, and recommended that Captain Night- 
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ingale^s estimate, amounting to Company's Rupees 30,000, for widen- 
ing the road to 8 feet, sliould be sanctioned. Tlie const ruction of the 
aqueduct as far as tlie gully between Pukrota and Teora was sanction- 
ed, and at once commenced. The*estimatc for an aqueduct with a 
channel 1 foot broad and 1 foot deep, amountcul to less than 500 rn- 
pces. 

6. Captaiji Crastcr, of the Engineers, has been appointed Execu- 
tive Engineer at DaUiousle^ and is now employed in widening such of 
the station roads as had not been widened))}" me, and in constructing 
the road tfbm tlic plains. 

7. About the 28th of this month, some 50 sites at Dalliousie will 
l)e put up to •auction at an upset price of Com))any’s Rupees 50 pei* 
aero. 

8. I have now furnished all the information I Jia\'e been able to 
obtain relative to Dalhousic. I am happy to say that tlie opinions I have 
expressed relative to tlie advantages it offers as a Sanatavium, have been 
corroborated by every one who has visited the place ; and I feel sure 
that ere long it wull become a favorite Sanatarium. 

From Lieutenant F. B. Norm ax, Dopaty Assistant Quart or ^.l aster Otmoral of tin? 
Army, to the Personal Assistant Ju(li('ial (Aaninissioncr,-* (Nh). 1250, dated 
Lahore Division,, itloean Meer,. thu loth Decemhov 1800.) 

I have thedionor to submit, for the information of the Judicial 
Commissioner, the following "^q-eporf^ outlie manner in which I expend- 
ed the money paid to me liy tlic Commissioner of Umritsur, under 
orders received from the Judicial Commissioner, for the purpose of 
improving the station roads at Dalliousie 

2. Although I applied for the money to be paid to me on tlie l(ftli 

Cause of greater length of ro.a.t I did not receive it uutil 

not iiavinj? been vvideimd. • 13th September. As 1 was obliged 

to be back at Mcean lUeer by the 9tb October, I was mialjlc to widen 
and otherwise improve as great a length of road as I could have wished. 
On my leaving Dalhousie, Dr. Scott Davie who was in medical charge 
of the station, kindly undertook to continue the wo rk ; and us I only 
received the powder just as I was leaving, all the blasting operations 
were carried on under his superintendence. 
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3. In order to give a clear idea of the disposition of the station 

Disposition of the five hills compos- ro^ds, it is necessary to give a slight 
Ww station. dcscriptioTi of the station itself. The 

station of Dalhousie consists of five Bills^ four of which^ Piikrota, Teera, 
Ihitrain^ and Kuttiillngh, run from the north-cast to the south-west. Puk- 
lota is the Inghest of the five, and forms the north-east boundary of 
the station : it has an elevation of about 8,000 feet. No houses have as 
yet been built on Pukrota, but one or two sites liave been taken. The 
next hill isTeera, also called Peera Sona, the ^siunmit of which is 7/100 
feet. Colonel Burnet lias taken a site on the summit ; Captaip Perkins 
has also taken a site on this hill. Captain Nightingale^s* house is also on 
Teera, at an elevation of about 500 feet beloAv Colonel Burners site 
The next hill is Pvitrain. On tlic top of this lull is the' large house 
built by Captain Fagan, now the property of Colonel Burnet. On this 
hill are three small houses built by Captain Fagan, now the property of 
Mr. Sparling of the Barce Doah Canal, and a house the property of 
Mr. MeGuffren ; all these houses are in habitable condition, and were 
all occupied during the past season, with the exception of the smallest 
house belonging to Mr. Sparling, wliich is onTy fit for an office. Next 
to Putrain is Ivuttullugli, on which is the Tlianah. The fifth hill is the 
Barrack Hill, called by the Natives Sonanatolla : it runs to the north 
from Tcera, and is lower than Pukrota, Tcera, and Putrain, but higher 
than Kuttullugh. 


4. In all thirteen miles of road with an average width of 5 fect'i' 


Dij^posUion of tlio Sniiiion roads, 

* A. 7/. — hukU; tlu> 
wall 0 feet wide, but owing to ibofalb 
<if the sidiL’tj, the a verage width wa;* 
not more tiian 5 Icet when I went up. 


were traced out by the late Captain 
I’agan. The road from Putlian Kote 
runs into tlic station at the gully be- 
tween Pukrota and Teora. From this 


point a road runs uortli-east tip the Pukrota Hill. The road 
intended to form the wall runs round Tcera, and unites at the gully 
between Tcera and Putrain, aud from this' point goes right round 
Putrain, thus the wall will be in the shape of the figure 8. On the 
south side of Putraiu is the encamping ground. A road runs from the 
encamping' ground to the Thanah at Kuttullugh— from the Thanah 
another roadruns down to the Barrack Hill and joins a road from tlie 
gully between Putrain and Tcera, running to and round the Barrack Hill. 
In addition to the above there are a few minor roads. 
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5. Before proceeding to Dalliousie in August^ I eonsultcd with 

Consulfed with Captain Kightingnle. Nightingale as to thc best manner ill 

which thc money placed at my disposal 
could be laid out, and I have the honor to annex his reply. I agreed 
with him on all points except the necessity of making a new road from 
the point C to the gully B. The present road is, I think, on as good 
a level as need be. I liowcvcr deferred to Captain Nightingale, and 
left this portion of the road nntouched, except as rcgax’ds repairing 
thc bridges on it in a temporary manner. 

G. As the portion of thc wall on the south side of Teera had been 
Hoads deemed most necessary to Jncrcly lock-spittcd and ill some parts 
ho wuleiied. ioipassahle, tlie expense of opening 

it out would have been considerable, 1 therefore determined to do nothing 
to this portion but to widen to 9 feet. road from the gulJy A between 
Pukrota and Tecra to the point C, and from tlic gully B between Teera 
and Piitrain, — to widen the road right round Pu train to 9 feet — tliisl deem 
the most important road in the station, both with rcierence to there 
being five houses on tlic hill, and to the fact of the encamping ground 
being on the south side. I'hc road from thc gully B to thc encamping 
ground Avas in very had order, and owing to its being entirely cut through 
hard rock it presented some diniculties. I also determined, if time per- 
mitted, to widen to 9 feet thc road from the gnlly between Piitraiu and 
Teera to the Barrack Hill, and as raueli of tlie road round tlic Barrack 
Hill as possible. 


7. I arrived at Dalliousie on thc IBtli August, and hating some 

Work when eommcncecl and when determined Oil at 

diHcontumcd. oucc Commencing Avork in anticipation 

o^receiving the 1,000 Rupees. I procured tools Avith the permission of 
Captain Nightingale from his godoAvn, on coiidition of keeping them in 
repair. On the 23rd August I commenced Avork, and on tlie I tli October 
Dr. Davie took charge of the roads, and continued the Avork until 1st 

November, when he left to rejoin his Regiment. 

# 

8. The actual extent of road Avidened is as follows: — From the gully 

^ hetAveen Pukrota and Teera to ,the 

Actual extent of road widened. . ^ ^ * 'vt* t • 

point marked C in Captain Ni^htingale^s 

sketch, a distance of 2,750 feet — from the gully betsveen Putrain and 
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Tccra, right round Putrain, a distance of 4,750 feet— from the gully 
between Putrain and Teera to the Barrack Hill, a distance of 1,S7S feet— 
and 910 feet ot the road round the Barrack Hill, making a grand total 
of 1 mile 10G8 yards, with the exception of 30 feet, lyingthrough a high 
mass of rock, Mherc tlie width is not more than 6 feet. The whole lias 
been completed to an average width of 9 feet. The road has been made 
with a slope inw'ards ; and as far as time would permit, attention had 
been paid to its drainage. T'hc bridges between the point C and the 
gully B were also repaired in a temporary manner. The total sum spent 
was Co.’s Rsr. 607-15. I have the honor to annex a detailed state- 
ment of the expenditure, and the receipt of the Officer in charge of the 
Goordasporc Treasury for Co.’s Rs. 392-1, the balance of the 1,000 
j'upees. The delay in sidunittiug this statement has been caused by 
references having had to bo made to Major Young regarding the price 
of the poivdcr. 

9. As it may possibly be interesting to the Judicial Commis- 

Jfeinoraniluni of visitors to Dal- siouer, 1 auiicx a memorandum of 
lunisio duriiiji lyeo. names of the visitors to Dal- 

housie during the past season. 


From Captain C. W. Nioiitino ali;, Exooulivo Engineer. toLieiitenanfP. 11. Nobm.vx, 
Assistant CJuarter Master (fcneral of llie Army, — (dated the 27(11 July 1800.) 

I.X reply to your note of the 2Gtli July, relative to a grant of 
rupee.s 1,000 for improving the Dalliousie roads, and asking my opinion 
as to whlt^i road should be selected for improvement, I would strongly 
recoinmcud the wall being taken in hand first, and opened out from the 
gully A, where it. first enter, s the station as you come up from the water- 
falls, on to the gully on the east side of Captain Pagan’s house, and on 
round hi.s site and above Captain rerkiu’s present house, hack to tile 
gully B. I w'ishmuehthatl could explain on paper precisely w liat line I 
refer to ; and unless you knew' thejdace very well, you W'ould hardly find 
the line, as a part of the present wall is irregularly laid out, and not on 
the true level, and this was seen and corrected by Captain Fagan when he 
was Executive Engineer there. When you arc at the gully A, between 
Pukrota and.Sonartatolla at the entrance to the station below my-liouse 
on the eastern side, yon will see three if not four roads, all starting off 
from the same point, and ou the same north face of the hill, and all tend- 
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ing somcwliatin the same direction. The second of these counting from 
the upper onc^isthe wall, laid out on a dead level ; and if you follow this 
road, untiUyou come nearly to C, but not quite to the corner where you 
descend to get to the barrack site, you will see a slight trace quitting* the 
wall,, and running parallel Avith it, but a little higher up and eventually 
joining it again. At "the gully B on the east side of Fagan's house, this 
slight trace (about 2 feet wide) is the true level for the wall ; and the 
lower line used as the wall is erroneous in its course, and it Avould, I 
think, be a great pity to widen that portion AYhich would now per- 
petuate the original error. 

I send a rough sketch of the points I refer to, but I can hardly hope 
liJiat you can gather my meaning from it. Douhttess with so very small a 
sum as 1,000 Us. it may be considered very extravagant to expend money 
ill opening out a ncAV line immediately above the one now existing,* and 
Avhich latter is six feet wide, but if you should think that, I would advise 
that portion remaining untouched just now, and that the other portions of 
the wall which ai’c correctly laid out, should be Avidended to 8 feet clear 
as a commencement. The wall is a very beautiful pathway, and Avoiild, 
I should think, be the first selected by the Avhole communitjf for 
improvement. I shall, I hope, be in Dalhousic the first week in Sep- 
tember, and 1 trust you Avill not have left the station by that time. You 
can get every description of tools from the Dalhousic godown by apply- 
ing for them to Major Young, my assistant, at Bliagsoo, and nieiitioiiing 
for wdiat purpose they arc required. 
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List of Visitors to Dalhousie in 1860 . 


Nos. 

Gentlemen. 

Ljjdies. 

1 

Major Genera] AVinclliam, c. b. 

Cap tai j i Do wdes wol 1 . 

Major Drummond. 

Doctor P(mny (twice.) 


5 : 

Mr. Synfthe, B. 1). 0. 



Captain Norman. 

Mrs. Norman, 

Miss. Anley. 


Captain Perkins. 

Mr.s. Perkins. 

* 

j, Nightingak). 

Nightingle. 

„ Holland. 


5 , Holland 

10 

Lieutenant Copland. 

Mr. Melville, C. S. 

^ „ Copland. 

„ Mitchell. 

' 

Sir A. Lawrence. 

Colonel Burnet, n. a.. 

Lieutenant Brown, B. A. 


15 

1 

1 

llcverend Slaggott. 

Mr. Brown ll. D. C. 

Captain Tanuington, 51st llogiinent. 



Lieutenant Free, n. A. 


♦ 

Lieutenant James, b. a. 


20 

Colonel Gaitskell, B. a. 

Assistant-Surgeon Drysdale, 70tii lieginiont. 

„ Davie, „ ! 

. „ Printis, 7tl: Punjaul) Infantry . 

,, Clark, 5tk Eiiro])can Cavalry. 


• 25 

Mr.‘Tromni, 79th Begiment. 

Lieutenant Coventy, 79th Begiment. 

Serjeant Fraser, 70th Begiment. 

Mr. McGuirm. 

Captain Thomas. 


30 

Lieutenant Jones. 



Mr. Egor ton. 
i Major J. Young. 

Captain Young. 

„ Maepherson. 

Mrs. Eger ton. 

85 

Major Gulliver. 



Mr. Clark, P. B. 


1 

1 

Doctor Boss, 3rd European Cavalry. 


38 ! 

i 

i 

Colonel Hall, 3rd European Cavalry. 



(Signed) F. B. NOBMAN, Lieut, 


Depy, Asst. Qr. Mr, Gent of the Army, 
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Jtvim'l on J)alhoi(si€ Sanatarium from 18^4 June io 31*'^ Octoher 18(X), hjj Dr, G, 
S. Daviis, Assistant Surgeon, Her Majestf s *Idlh Highlanders. 

The Sauatarium of Dalliousie is situated in latitude 32" 32' 

north, longitude 76" cast, and includes within its bounda^-y the 
summits of live hills* which stretch from the north-edst towards the 
south-west. The hill nanicd Pukrota is the highest of the five hills^ 
and forms the north-east boundary of the station ; it has an elevation 
of about 8,000 feet above the level of the sea. The hill named Kuttullugli 
forms the south-west limit of tlie station, and has an elevation above 
the level of the sea of about 5,700 feet. The intermediate hills increase 
in elevation from Kuttullugli to Pukrota. Open to the north as far as 
the snowy range, and to tlic south as far as the plains. The arrangement 
of the hills from north-east to south-west is favorable, as the prevailing 
winds being north and south. One hill docs not intercejit them from 
another. On the east the station is closed in by a chain of hills, of 
which Dyn Khoond is the highest. Pukrota is separated from these 
Iiills by a deep valley, at the bottom of which there is a tolerably large 
stream. On the west, the hills although much higher than those on the 
east, are at a considerable distance, and therefore leave the station 
comparatively open in that direction. The river ^‘Ravee^^ flows between 
the hills on the west of Dalliousie. 

Vegetation , — ^^The vegetation is luxuriant ; stately oaks and rho- 
dodendrons are j>lentiful, and there is leguminous brushwood in great 
profusion ; there is also a great variety of Alpine plants and ferns in 
their season. The hills on the cast arc well wooded with pines, oaks, 
and rhododendrons ; those on tlie west are bare, rocky, and barren. 

Soil , — The soil is in many places rich in carbon; in some places it 
is composed chiefly of clay and disintegrated granite ; on the \\ hole it 
is dry, owing probably to its want of dejitli and a rocky sub-stratum 
composed chiefly of granite, gneiss, and 'slate, on which it rests. Taking 
into consideration the shallowness of the arable soil in most plaxres, it pos- 
sesses great resources. This is well shown during the rains, when the 
ground being saturated with moisture, plants grow in great luxuriance. 
With a little cidtivation tlie soil could be made to bear all the vegetable 
in ordinary use. In some parts of the station potatoes of good quality, 
Indian corn, cucumbers, melons, and other vegetables are reared by the 
natives. . 


2 
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If a fer . — Water is scarce in Dalhousie during the liot and dry 
weather. The springs arc few, and at a considerable distance below that 
]>art of the station occupied. There is l^owever a perennial stream about 
two miles distant from the station in a north-east direction, which 
would afford an*ami)le supply of excellent water. *1 believe this stream 
has its origin near the top of Pyn Khoond, at least 1,000 feet above 
Dalhonsie, and is a continuation of the stream between Dyn Khoond 
and Pukrota. Until this water is conducted into the station, visitors, 
especially should they be numerous, will experience considerable incon- 
venience during the dry season, owing to the distance the water has to 
be carried. 

The water obtained in and about Dalhonsie is of excellent quality, 
aiul owing probably to the rocky nature of the ground over which it 
flows, contains no organic matter, and is but slightly impregnated with 
mineral mutter. In short so pure is it that it will supply the place 
of distilled water for ordinary chemical purposes. 

Hearing that a medicinal spring existed in the neighbourhood 
ol‘ Dalhousie, 1 visited it, in order to ascertain the nature of the water. 
The spring is situated about nine miles south-west of the station, imme- 
diately below a small village named Siinlactta. It is at least 3,000 
feet lower than Dalhonsie, and the road to tlie spring being simply a 
foot-path, is as rough and difficult as may be. The water is cool and 
pleasant to drink, does not taste in the least of iron, and must contain 
M very minute trace, if any, of that mineral, as the ordinary tests failed 
to detect its presence. The water is similar in its properties to tliat 
at Dalhousie, ajid |)rol>ably has no medicinal virhio. Tlie spring is 
well known to the surrounding inluibitants, but none could inibnn me 
of any disease in which the use of the water was supposed to be beiieli- 
<*ia]. 

The iron mines arc about four miles north of the spring. 

Inhere is a spring at Dooncira, said to be strongly impregnated 
with iron and sulphur; but as Dooneb’a is at a considerable distance from 
Dalhousie, the spring could not be of much service, as chalybeate waters 
lose much of their virtue when carried to any distance. 

Climate » — Tlie climate of Dalhousie during the past season 
was very salubrious, and there was no one among the numerous 
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visitors disappointed in tlieir search after lioaUli; a fcnv days 
often sufficed to el feet a favom*ahle change in the appetite and 
spirits* * The air was generally clear^ dry^ and hraeing, and the tem- 
perature in the shade at all times l>earal)le during tlie hot months. 
Although the temperature in the open air was liigh during the day^ the 
mornings and evenings were teippercd by northerly and southerly 
breezes. For a hill station the fall of rain during the season was small^ 
and what fell was chiefly in showers of various degrees of severity and 
duration, so that witli the exception of a lew days at the commencement 
of the rains, and a lew days near their termination, there was always 
some part of the day during wliich one could* be out of doors. The 
air felt damp very little longer than a shower lasted : an liour or two 
after a shower very little trace of it remained. Mist clouds often 'passed 
either partially or entirely over the station ; but except on two or three 
occasions did not remain any length of time. Dust storms although 
often seen in the direction of the plains, only on one occasion reached 
the station. 

Immediately before, during, and for a short period after the rains, 
thunder storms were frequent among the surrounding hills. Dalhousie 
was comparatively free of them. On the 26 tli of June the most severe 
thunder storm of the season passed over the station — the air became 
darkened and lillcd with dust from .the plains — the lightning was 
vivid, the thunder loud and accompanied with heavy rain and violent 
wind. The storm lasted an hour and a half, but the wind and rain 
continued some time longer— a much less severe storm occurred on the 
13 th August. 

The third and last of the season occurred on the afternoon of the 
Gth September — the lightning was close to the station and very vivid — 
the peals of thunder were quite deafening — the storm passed from the 
south-west to the* north-east, and was followed by a violent north 
wind, heavy rain, and large hail stones. 

The prevailing winds were north and south, and although * oc- 
casionally violent, were in general mild and pleasant, moderating the 
temperature considerably. 

The temperature and tail of rain were noted at the late Captain 
Pagan’s house. Tliis house is situated on the summit of a hill having 
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a mean elevation between that of Kuttullngh and Pukrata, and was 
therefore the best place that could have been chosen for ascertaining^ 
the average temperature of the station. Up to the 1st of Augjiist Dr. 
Diysdale only noted the temperature in the shade at sunrise, noon, and 
sunset. The thermometer was suspended under cover of the west 
verandah of the house ; but as in this position it caught the rays of 
the afternoon sun, the temperatiu*e in the shade at sunset was repre- 
sented higher tlian it would have been, had the sun’s rays never reached 
^he thermometer. 

On the 15th Septemher the shade thermometer was removed 
to the north side of the house, where the sun’s rays did not play on 
it, and as was expected, the change elfected a reduction in the temper- 
ature, as shown in the register at sunset : of course the thermometer 
being at tlio west side of the house did not matter so much during 
tlie rains, as the sun was often obscured by clouds at sunset, but before 
the rains commenced, it will be noticed that the temperature ai sunset 
it often represented higher than at noon. 

An additional thermometer having arrived, it was suspended in 
the open air facing the south, in order to catch the rays of the sun 
during the greater part of the day; a register was accordingly kept of 
the temperature in tlie open air from the 1st of August, 

The first notice taken of the lall of rain was on the 19th of July, 
rain gauges not having been till then available As however only a 
Few trifling showers occurred previous to their arrival, the register 
of the fall of rain is pretty near the mark. 
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The following is a copy of the regij^ter of temperature and fall 
of rain from ilio 18th of June up to the illnt October 18G0. 


Register of Temgwratnre for Jrmc 1860. 


Dates. 

Temperature in the 
shade. 

Dates. 

Temperature in the 
shade. 

Eemarks. 

June. 

Sunrise. 

Noon. 

! 

Sunset. 

J line. 

Sunrise. 

Noon. 

Sunset 



degrees. 

degrees. 

degrees, ' 


degrees. 

degrees. 

degrees. 


18th... 

70 

82 

86 

25th... 

74 

85 

73 


19th... 

72 

8G 

88 

26tli. 

73 

84 

58 


20th... 

74 

88 

86 

27tli .. 

C7 

78 

82 


21st ... 

78 

82 

88 

^2Sth . . 

G2 

C2 

G5 

• 

1 

22ncl.. 

72 

86 

90 

^9th.. 

! 

69 

74 

88 


23rd.. 

74 

83 

78 

30th.. 

i 

71 

79 

81 


24th.. 

73 

83 • 

85 

• 

i 

i 
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Mean Temperature in the shade from \%th to 30/^ June, 


Sunrise. 

Noon. 

Sunset. 

Kern arks. 

degrees. 

71 

' . TTf 

degrees. 

80 if 

degrees. 

80 


Maxim/iim Temperature in the 

shade from ISM to SOM June 1860. 

Sunrise. 

Noon. 

Sunset. 

Eemarks. 

degrees. 

degrees. 

degrees. 


78 

88' 

00 


Minimim Temperature in the shade from 18//5 to 30^^ June 1860. 

Sunrise. 

Noon. 

Sunset. 

Eemarks. 

degrees. 

degrees. 

degrees. 

The minimum temper- 
ature was duo to the thun- 

C2 

G2 

58 

dor storm of the 26th. 


General Remarks for June 18G0. 

From the 18th to the 30th of June the weather was on the 
whole very pleasant. The breezes w^ere chieily southerly, a few sli^j^ht 
showers occurred, and one severe thunder storm. Thunder storms 
being of frequent occurrence among the surrounding hills, had a bene- 
ficial effect on the temperature of Dalhousie. The temperature was not 
unpleasantly hot, and the air was clear, except before showers. Pro- 
bably about three inches of rain fell from tlje 18th to the 30tlx, The 
mornings and evenings were very enjoyable, 
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Ucyiiiter of Temp^^^ f all oj rain for July 18G0. 


Dates 

Temperature iu the shade. 

Fall of rain. 

Koinarks. 

July. 

Sunrise. 

Noon. 

Sunset. 


deg. 

1 

dog. 



1st 

70 

1 88 

90 



‘iiul 

75 

82 

88 



3rd 

73 

80 

82 

t 


4th 

72 

79 

84 

1 


.5th 

78 

81 

81 



•fith 

71 

79 

84 



7th 

78 

85 

1)0 



8th 

71. 

85 

87 



otli 

70 

8t 

87 



loth 

VI 

83 

88 



nth 

78 

85 

89 



] :Jtli 

72 

85 

87 



1 :}tli 

78 

87 

89 



1 tth 

75 

88 

87 



ir>tli 

71. 

87 

SO 



1 (ith 

78 

88 

71 

! 


17 th 

00 

72 

72 

( 

18th 

08 

70 

08 



1 !)th 

6,5 1 

^ 71. 

79 

i inches. 


i'Oth 

72 1 

77 

72 



3l.st 

72 

72 

71 

35 „ 


22nd 

09 

09 

72 

l’5 yj 


2;5rd 

68 

72 

71 



21.tlv 

09 

72 

74 

1 inch. 


2.5 th 

72 ! 

82 

79 



20th 

72 

74 

84 

2 inches. 


27th 

72 

76 

88 

J iu(*fi. 


28tli 

77 

79 

84 

5 inches. 


2Uth 

08 

78 

82 

2*5 indies. 


80th 

70 

72 

78 



81st 

'09 

69 

68 

1 iiidj. 
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Mean Temperature in the shade from \st to July 1860. 


Sunrise. 1 

Noon. 

1 

Sunset. 

Remarks. 

tkg. 

1 

deg. 

deg. 


71 1 7 

/ 1 3 X 

79 

80:if 


* 

• 




Mweimum Temperature in the shade from 1^/ to ^\st July 1860. 


Sunrise. 

Noon. 

Sunset. 

Remarks. 

degrees. 

degrees. 

degrees. 

¥ 

* 77 1 

j 5^8 1 

90 



Minimum Temperature in the shade from 1^^ to July 1860. 


Sunrise. I 

j 

Noon. 

Sunset. 1 

Remarks. 

deg. 


deg. 

deg. 


05 

4 

► GO 

68 



Total fall of rain from tlie lOtli to 8 1st July — 19 inches. 


General Remarks for July, 

. Tlie same as last month. Thunder storms were pretty common among 
the surrounding hills — some of them aj>proached close to the station. The 
air was not so clear as during the previous month, there being frequent 
mists and clouds. The atmos];)here was also more oppressive until the 
rains commenced — very little rain fell until the night of the IStJi, when 
the rains may be said to have coinineiiced. A loud re]>ort was heard on 
the nth, ascertained to have been due to the exploding of a meteor 
near Dhurmsalla. The rains at their commencement were severe and 
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contitiuouift, but after a little changed into showcrr? of various severity 
and duration. During the intervals of showers mist clouds often passed 
over the station. The temperature was considerably reduced by the 
rains. 

The wind was chiefly southerly during the first half of the nionth ; 
northerly and variable during the latter half. 


Register of Temperature in the shade and open air, and fall of rain for 

August 1800. 


Diite. 

Teniporiiture 
in the shade. 

Temperature 
in the 0 })eii aii 

Fall of rain. 

August. 

a> 

•d 

c 

o 


a» 

r/i 

•rj 

d 

o 

- 4-3 

d) 

rn 

Sunset to 
Sunrise. 

Sunrise to 
Sunset, 

Remarks. 


fl 

o 


ZTA 

5^ 

m 





cu 

■H 

r3- 

m 

lo 

i 

1 

fSi 

degrees 

degrees 

degrees 




Ist 

()d 

74 

65 

66 

80 

1 60 

•3 inch. 

2 '5 inches. 


2nd 

60 

60 

68 

72 

66 

i 66 

•1 do. 

'4 inch 


8rd 

65 

75 

65 

(53 

73 

61 

*8 do. 

1'2 inches 


dth 

65 

66 

61. 

61 

(50 

! 58 

•13 do. 

1*1 do. 


otU . 

(i9 

78 

80 

(55 

80 

8(3 

•1 do. 



Otli 

74 

73 

6)9 

73 

60 

61 




7th 

65 

! 75 

63 

(51 

(50 

61 


•5 incli. 


8th 

64 

61 

71 

62 

70 

61 

1‘1 inches. 

'0 (h). 


9th 

60 

70 

67 

65 

(50 

63 


•1 do. 


l(.»th 

(J6 

71 

' 60 

(51 

74 

63 

•1 inch. 


11th 

67 

70 

68 

08 

(>(> 

80 

63 

1’2 inches. 

♦ T do. ' 

12Ui 

67 

77 

70 

(53 

(58 


’1 do^ 


13th 

08 

70 

60 

(55 

(53 

(53 

1 inch. 

1“8 iiiehes. 


1-lth 

61 

(10 

71 

57 

71 

61 

2*6 inches. 



loth 

66 

68 

(57 

50 

74 

63 

*4 inch. 

'8 inch- 


Itith , 

(56 

78 

(‘9 

69 ; 
(53 

7u 

61 




17th 

(38 

78 

(58 

79 

65 




18th 

67 

70 

70 

(51 

80 

07 

1”2 inches. 

1 


19 th 

68 

74 

60 

(51 

76 

66 

•1 do. 

t 


aotii 

67 

7(5 

72 

(53 

73 

70 


i 

21st 

()5 

70 

66 

62 

(39 

63 

•3 inch. 

2 ‘ I inches. 


22tKl 

64 

(JO 

60 

61 

67 

67 

1‘3 inclies. 

'5 inch. 


23rd 

66 

72 

(56 

61 

68 

63 

*2 incli. 

'5 do. 


21tli 

08 

66 

61 

60 

(5l 

63 

2vl inches. 



25th 

03 

68 

65 

61 

67 

60 

•5 inch. 

'3 do. 


2t5th 

62 

77 

66 

50 

76 

50 




27th 

61 

74 

67 

57 

78 

61 i 




28th 

64 

78 

68 

50 

74 . 

62 ! 

■ 



29th 

65 

7(5 

(57 

60 

70 

64 1 

i 

f 



30th 

65 

7(5 

75 

(50 

7(J 

(54 I 

1 



Slat 

64 

73 

72 

62 

81 

65 1 

j 

- • 



3 
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Mean Temjierature in the shade and oj^en air from the 1^^ to 31^^ 

xiugnst 1860. 


Shade. 

j Open air. 


Sunrise. 

Noon. 

Sunset. 

[ Sunrise. 

Noon. 

Sunset. 

Remarks. 

degrees 

65 “ ^ 

degrees 
i 75 18 

[ 

L-. A- 

degrees 

6^ 1 

degrees 

degrees 

76 

degrees 
6ii * 

UJ) 3 ^ 



Maximmn Temperature in the shade and open air f rom to 31 6*^ 

August 18G0. 


Shade. ^ 

1 Open Air. 


Sunrise. 

Noon. 

Sunset. 

Sunrise. 

Noon. 

Sunset. 

Remarks. 

degT'eos 

'74 

degrees 

711 

degrees 

80 

degrees 

73 

degrees 1 
81 

d(5grecs 
' 80 



Minimum Temperature in the shade and open air from 1st to 3^-^ 

August 1860. 


* Shade. 

Open Air, 


Sunrise. 

Nooij. 

Sunset. 

! Sunrise. 

Noon. 

[ Sunset. 

! Remarks. 

degi’ee.s 

01 

degrt-cs 

'oi. 

degrees 

63 

degrees 

i 

1 degrees 

64 

degrees 

58 

1 • 


Total fall of rain dining the month — 21‘6 inches. 


General liemarks for August, 

August was on the whole a pleasant month. There were gencraUy 
showers at noon and during the night. The sun often showed at rising 
and setting, but was obscured by clouds or mist during the day. Light- 
ning' was common at night, and thunder among the surrounding hills. 
Tlie sky at sunset was often magnificent. The air did not feel nearly 
m damp as during the latter part of July. The temperature was pleasant. 
The prevailing winds were north and south, sometimes variable and 
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gusty. The rains ceased entiiely on the 25th and left the atmosphere 
hazy, but not at all oppressive. 


Register of Temperature in the shade and open air, and fall of rain for 

September 3 860. 
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Mean Tem_perature in ths shade and open air from Is/ to 30M Se^tewler 

18G0. 


Shade, 

1 

Open Air. 

1 

Sunrise. 

i 

i 

1 Noon. 

1 

Sunset. 

Sunrise. 

i . . 

1 

1 Noon. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 Sunset. 

( 

1 

I 

Remarks . 

1 

degrees 

degrees 

degrees 

1 

degrees 

1 

degTees 

1 

i 

1 

1 degrees 

j 


^ i TV 

no s<; 
u e 2 - ^ 1 

1 

i 


68:^0 

70§i 

{ 

j 63vj 1 

1 


Maximum Tempcraltire in the shade and open 
^ ' September 1860, 

air from Is/ to 30//< 


Shade. 

i 

i 

' Open air. 

* 

Sunrise. 

1 

j 

Noon, i 

i 

1 

Sunset. 

ft 

Sunrise. 

Noon. 

Sunset. 

liemarks. 

degrees 

1 

1 

degrees | 

degrees 

degrees 

degrees 

degrees 


G7 

1 

80 1 

1 

1 

74 

C3 

87 

64 
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AJinimum Temperature in the shade and open air from Lv/ to 30M 

September 18G0. 

Shade. Open air. 

i 


Sunrise. 

Noon. 

Sunsek 

Sunrise. 

Noon. 

Sunsets 

Remarks. 

degrees 

57 

degrees 

61 

degrees 
t 5S 

d%rces 

51 

degrees 

70 

degrees 

5G 



Total fall of rain during* tlic in on th — 2*05 inc]ie.s. 


General Remarks for September 1860. 

During the early part of this month the atmosphere was hazy 
and occasionally rather oppressive at noon. The mornings and evenings 
began to get somewhat chilly. Several slight showers occurred — at the 
same time snow fell on the snowy range. The air was comparatively free 
of clouds and there w’^as no mist. The dew at night w*as often heavy 
The wind was variable but on the whole mild. A severe thunderstorm 
passed over the station on the 16th, and was followed by strong gusts 
of wind from the north, heavy I’ain, and largo hail stones. 

The air towards the end of the month cleared up and the plains and 
3110 wy range could be seen distinctly. 

Intermittent fever was common among the inhabitants of the low 
lying villages, but w as of a mild type. The health of the European 
residents remained good. 
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Register of Temperature in the shade and open air, and fall of rain 

for October 1860. 


Dates. 

i 

Temperature 

shade. 

in the 

Temperature 
open air 

in the 

• 

Fall of 
rain. 


Oct,. 

Sunrise. 

JU 

O 

o 

Sunset. 

o 

.52 

PI 
. cs 

m 

o 

Sunset. 

Sunset to 
Sunrise. 

Sunrise to 
Sunset. 


deg^rees 

1 degrees 

1 

degrees degrees 

degrees 

! 

degrees 

i 

1 1 



1st 

56 

05 

60 

51 

cSO 

57 




2ii(l 

57 

67 

01 

55 

77 

58 




Jlrd 

57 

65 

63 

54 

85 * 

58 




-llh 

GO 

69 

62 

50 

86 

58 




5t,h 

57 

07 

61 

. 53 

79 

57 




0th 

56 

64 

62 

55 

78 

60 




7th 

56 

65 

00 

50 

80 

54 




8th 

50 

65 

60 

51 

85 

56 




<)th 

57 

04 

01 

56 

80 

58 




10 th 

56 

60 

62 

56 

83 

59 




11th 

56 

64 

Cyl 

51 

85 

58 




12th 

56 

64 1 

60 

54 

84 

57 




13 th 

5S 

65 

58 

54 

80 

56 




1 4tti 

50 

02 

58 

50 

1 81 

56 




l.^th 

54 

61 

57 

52 

83 

54 



1 

16 th 

55 

60 

57 

53 

85 

55 




17th 

56 

62 

56 

53 

79 

54 




ISth 

53 

60 

57 

49 

87 

55 


1 


19th 

55 

61 

56 

49 

84 

55 




20th 

53 

60 

55 

53 

80 

53 



1 

21st 

53 

00 

54 

49 

SO 

53 




22 nd 

51 

60 

5-4 

45 

78 

1 52 




23rd 

53 

60 

54 

50 

77 

52 




24th 

51 

59 

55 

47 

87 

51 


t 

1 


25th 

50 

• 00 

52 

1 49 

80 

49 


i 


2(ith 

49 

59 

53 

46 

67 

52 


1 


27th 

48 

58 

53 

48 

69 

51 




28th 

50 

59 

53 

46 

. 72 

! 49 




29th 

50 

60 

53 

50 

71 

50 




80th 

49 

57 

53 

47 

71, 

48 

i 



81st 

53 

60 

54 

50 

71 

50 
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JMmn Temperature in the shade and open air frotn to October 1860. 


Shade. 

Ojien air. 


Sunrise 

1 

Noon. 

Sunset. 

Sunrise. 

Noon. 

Sunset. 

Remarks. 

dogroo.s. 

degrees. 

62.3'v 

degrees. 

( 

degrees. 

degrees. 

791 5 

* r 

1 

1 

1 degrees. 

syr 

1 


’Maximum Temperature in the shade and ojien air from \sl to October 

1860. 



Shade. 



Open air. 



Sunrise. 

Noon. 

Sunset. 

Sunrise. 

Noon. 

Sunset. 

Remarks, 

degrees. 

' CO 

degrees. 

()9 

degrees. 

03 

50 

degrees. 

87 

degrees. 

59 



Minimum Temperature in the shade and open air from \st to 3],v^ October 

1800. 


Shade. 

Open air. 


Sunrise. 

• Noon, j 

Sunset. 

Sunrise. 

Noon. 

B unset. 

Remarks. 

degrees. 

48 1 

degrees- 1 
57 

degrees. 

52 

degrees. 

45 

degrees. 

67 

degrees. 

48 



Total fall of rain during tho month — Nothing. 


General Itemarics for October 1800. 

This was certainly the most enjoyable month of the season. The air 
was clear, dry, and bracing ; the temperature at all times pleasant. No 
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storm occurred^ and the breezes were mild^ northerly in the morning and 
southerly after noon. During the last week the grass in many places was 
covered with hoar frost, and the little pools of water on the top of Puk- 
rota frozen over in the mornings. Snow could also be seen falling on 
the snowy range on the 31st ; the sky about Dalhousie remaining 
quite clear. 


Prevailing Diseases. 

The health of the visitors to Dalhousie W'as remarkably good, and 
any complaints that did occur were of a trivial nature, and such as 
are of common occurrence in the most favorable climate. 

The natives living on the same level as Dalhousie are healthy, and 
doubt! efi;s would be more so did they not crowd so much together in the 
unhealthy hovels they occupy, and were they more cleanly in their 
liabits. 

Many natives called for advice, some of whom were afflicted 
with grave diseases, such as phthisis, pulnionalis, calculas, vesicle, 
rheumatism, &c. 

The subjects of these complaints were beyond the middle age of 
life ; and as far as I can recollect the only serious chronic case affecting 
a young person Avas that of a boy about 12 years of age, who was suf- 
fering from caries of the great trocanter of the right femur, following 
an injury received there. 

During the latter part of August and early part of September, 
several people affected with intermittent fever came from the valleys, 
but no cases occurred so high up as Dalhousie. The fever w^as of a mild 
character and yielded readily to quinine ; catarrh and diarrhcca of a 
mild type were common among the native servants during the latter 
part of September ; both due, no doubt, to their not guarding against 
the alternations of heat and cold. I noticed a good many skin diseases 
of the scaly and pustular type, and probably these were due in a great 
measure to the w^ant of cleanliness in those affected. 

T did not notice a single case of goitre in Dalhousie or its neigh- 
bourhood. This disease is prevalent at Noorpore and the adjacent 
valleys, ' 
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From the foregoing remarks I think it is but just to conclude that 
as far as Dalhousie itself m concerned, no station could be more favour- 
able for invalids during the hot season. The healthy character and 
dryness of the climate, the bracing air, the favourable elevation, and open 
aspect, all recommend it as a suitable place for those requiring a change 
from a hot to a colder climate. The comparative dryness of the atmos- 
phere during the greater part of the rainy season might render it a much 
more favourable residence for invalids affected witli chronic dysentery 
and rheumatism, who do not appear to do well during the rainy season 
ill those hill stations where the fall of rain is much greater, and the at- 
mosphere accordingly more saturated with moisture. No one will deny 
the salutary effect of scenery on the health ; and scenery like that about 
Dalhousie is well calculated to exert a benelieial influence on the debili- 
tated and plain -sick invalid. On the east are steep hills whose slopes ai-e 
clothed with pines, oaks, and rhododendrons. Oir the west are lofty 
hills whose rough and rugged sides form a pleasing contrast to the syl- 
van beauty of the slopes on the east. On the nortli is the snowy range, 
whose snow-clad peaks excite a feeling of coolness even in the hottcKt 
weather — now at hand — now far distant, according to the state of the 
atmosphere. 

On the south is the glistening llavee, widening its course to the 
plains, and with them dissolving in the distance. Thousands of feet 
below are fertile valleys, with here and there a miir muring stream 
threading its way to the amd ^^Cliuekie/^ 

The proximity of Dalhousie to Mecan Moor and Umritsur renders 
it a desirable Sanatarium' for the invalids of Regiments stationed at 
those places. 

The hill set apart for barracks is,, in my opinion, tlie best that could 
have been selected for that purpose. It projects towards the west from 
the hill next to Pukrota, and has an extensive and comparatively 
level summit. It is clear of other hills with the exception of Kuttullugh ; 
but as Kuttullugh is not so high as the barrack hill, neither the 
breezes nor the rain are interfered with. Capable of accommodating 
with ease one hundred invalids, it affords advantages which the other hill 
does not. There is a spur running towards the south a little lower than 
the barrack hill, wdiich luiglit easily be converted into gardens, it 
being now partially under cultivation. On this spur I have no doubt 
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sufficient vegetables could be reared to snpjdy the station. Besides^ 
the occupation of gardening, in addition to being a matter of economy, 
would be beneficial to the health of the invalids. 

The two chief existing objections to Dalhousie as a Sanatarium, are 
the scarcity of water during the dry season and the difficulty of access 
owing to the bad roads. Until the water is conducted into the station 
it would be injudicious to send many invalids there. At the same time 
these objections need not interfere with practically testing the place on 
a small scale. For that purpose I would beg to recommend that twenty- 
five or at most thirty selected cases be sent to Dalhousie next season. 
For tlieir accommodation a wooden hut with a thatched roof might at 
small expense be erected, wood being procurable in any cpiantity at the 
Black Forest. Tlie hut should face the south or soutli-west, and have 
a verandah on the south and east asi^ect. A hut of this description and 
of suitable dlmensiohs, with a tent or tvv^o, would be quite enough to begin 
with ; and should the station turn out well, more extensive and perma- 
nent buildings might be hereafter erected. 

* The most suitable invalids to send would be those affected 
with chrome dysentery and diarrhcea, chronic rheumatism, chronic 
hepatic diseases, and intractable cases of intermittent or remittent fever. 
0\ving to the nuinber of natives wlio applied for advice, a dispensary 
Avith a native doctor attached would not bo out of place at Dalhousie. 

Should a medical officer be appointed for the next season, lie ought 
to arrive at Dalhousie in time to commence observations by the 1st of 
May. 

It would be w ell also to establisli a proper system of procuring 
.snpi)lios, as the residents at Dalhousie during the past season were of- 
ten put tu great inconvenience on that uccoiint. 


Mx morcindam from Di'. W. Linton, Inspedor General of IIos 2 ntals, — (No, ^2 , 

Shnla, the 30M March 

Want of time prevented my visiting Dalhousie as I had intended, 
but from a perusal of Dr. Davie’s report 1 should think the establish- 
ment of a Sanatarium there would be very advantageous to the troops 
in the Lahore and Sirhind Divisions, particularly as the climate would 
appear likely to benclit oase»s of chronic liver and bowel oomplainis, 
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rheumatism^ and obstinate ague, for all of winch the present hill 
stations are unsuitable. I \Vould tliercfore recommend the early 
completion of the necessary accommodation, and the selection of a small 
number of men suffering from the diseases I have named. They could 
be sent to Dalhousie under the care of a medical officer, who should after 
a time rejiort as to the success of the experiment. 


From tlie Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department, to the Quarier 
Master General of the Army, — (No. 1257, dated Fort William, the 29th May 
1861.) 

With reference to your letter No. 233C, of the 12th ultimo, I am 
desired to acquaint you, for the information of His Excellency the Com- 
mander-iii-Chief, that it appears too late to take any stcjis this year for 
the establisliment of a Military Saiiatarium at Dalhoiisie ; but the Public 
Works Department will be requested to consider and report upon the 
necessary arrangements for placing there 50 men, with a proportion of 
officers and establishments, as an experiment during the next hot season. 


From Colonel A. Becheb, c. b., Quarter Master General of the Army, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department, — (No. 408C, dated 
Head Quarters, Calcutta, the 6tli May 1861.) 

I HAVE the honor to inform you in reply to your Deputy^s letter 
No. 930, dated 23rd ultimo, forwarding correspondence from the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, Department Public Works, regarding the establishment 
of a Sanatarium on the llhotas Hill, that His Excellency the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief has given it his most attentive perusal, and concurs in 
the opinion that the site of Rhotas Ghur is too notoriously unhealthy 
for occupation ; but His Excellency observes the remarks and sugges- 
tions of Dr. Hutchinson, Civil Assistant Surgeon, Shahabad, relative to 
another portion of the same range, and Sir Hugh Rose begs most 
strongly ta recommend that measures may be authorized for the 
careful examination and observation of the locality referred to, in view 
to testing the practicability of establishing a Sanatarium at so very 
convenient and useful a position of that district. 
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Prow Major P. D. Atkinson, Dopnt 3 ' Soorctaiy to the Govcrnmont of India, Militaiy 
.Department, to the Secretary to the Government of Dengal, Department Public 
Works, — (No. 114, dated Fort Williain, the 4tlv June 1861.) 

With reference to your letter No, 1447 of the Gtli April last, 
forwarding reports on the practicability of establishing a Sanatarium 
on the Ilhotas Hill, I am directed to observe that it has been shewn 
from the papers submitted, that the site indicated is too notoriously 
nnlicalthj^ for occupation as a Sanatarium ; but as another position 
ill the same range has been pointed out by Dr. Hutchinson, which is 
represented to be free from the same objection, and has, moreover, 
the advjantagc of convenient proximity to Benares, Dehrce, and 
Dinapore, Ilis Excellency the Governor General in Council desires that 
measures may be at once adopted under the orders of Ilis Honor for 
testing by a scries meteorological observations, the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a Sanatarium in so useful a position, it being understood that 
the measure will not involve any considerable outlay. 


l^rom Llenteuaut Colonel C. B. Young, Secretaiy to the Government of Bengal, Public 
Works DepartrmMit, to the Secretary to the Governmemt of India, Military Do- 
pnrtmont, — (No. 2271, dated Fort William, the 23vd Ma\' 18G1.) 

In the 7tli paragraph of *my letter No. 2712, dated the 9th July 
last, it was stated that the commissioner of Assam had been desired 
to mention what measures, if any, liad been adopted witli respect to the 
establishment of Sanataria for European Troops in the Cherra Poonjee 
Hills, and at Noormai Poonjee in particular ; and I am now directed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to submit a report on the subject. 

2. Colonel Jenkins, the commissioner, replied to these enquiries 
by forwarding copy of a report furnished by Captain Bowlatt, principal 
assistant in charge of the Cossiah Hills, who, having personally in- 
spected the hilly ranges and examined the country all roiftid Noormai 
Poonjee, came to the conclusion that there was no ground in that 
neighbourhood which could possibly be occupied as a Sanatarium for 
European Troops. 
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3. The whole country was described to be a succession of abrupt 
ridges and isolated hills^ on any one of which there is not room to 
build a single house. To the south and cast of tlie village there is 
a ridge about eighty yards long^ but it has a width of only fourteen 
yards with steep slopes down to licc cultivation in the hollows below^ 
and is quite unfitted for* building a barrack capable of holding even a 
dozen men. 

4. Captain Rowlatt accordingly recommended that the Native 
Doctor then employed at Noormai Poonjee under the sanction con- 
veyed in your letter No. 951 of IGth February 1860^ in registering 
the thermometer and rain gauge, should be removed at once to Shil- 
long, on the suitability of which place as a Sanatarium for Euro])ean 
Troops, a committee of military and medical officers had been direct- 
ed to report ; and the Commissioner added that this transfer had, 
under the circumstances, been authorized by him. 

• 

5. One advantage that Noormai Pconjec possesses over Cherra 
Poonjee is, that the rainfall is very much less at the former jdace. From 
observations taken during the three months of April, May, and June 
1800, it w^as found that the fall of rain at Noormai w^as only 50 00 
inches, wdiile at Cherra Poonjee it w^as 259’35. And as Shillong is 
but eight miles south of Noormai, it wdll probably be found to possess 
equal advantages in respect of rainfall. 

G. In your letter No. 650, dated the 18th June last, to the ad- 
dress of the Quarter Master General of the Army, the Commander-in- 
Chief w-^as requested to arrange, in communication with the Bengal 
Government, for the appointment of a committee to examine and 
report npoii the fitness of Shillong as a Sanatarium ; and as it apj)ears 
that the committee have submitted their report direct to your office, 
the Lieutenant Governor thinks that he is not called upon 
to say any thing further on that subject at present. But to help 
tow ards a solution of the question, and for the purpose of laying all 
the information available before the Supremo Government, 1 am 
directed to forward copy of the letters from Colonel Jenkins the 
former, and Captain Ilopkinsoii the present commissioner of Assam, 
together with the valuable reports wdiich they enclose from Captain 
Ilowdatt, a member of the committee. 
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7. These reports, it will be seen, were not written with reference 
to the subject of Sauataria, but on the general question as to the best 
moans of encouraging European invalids and pensioners, and retired 
non-eommissionod officers and soldiers of good character to settle in 
India, and more particularly on the ranges of the Cossiali and Jynteah 
Hills, Shillong 1)eing apparently the most auitable locality in these 
ranges, much is said regarding it, and it is hoped that the information 
contained in the papers now forwarded with respect to Shillong,* will 
not prove unacceptable at a time when the question, of establishing a 
Sanatarhim upon it is lacing discussed. 

8. Caj)tain Rowlatt^s letters arc very full and very interesting 
in the details of which they treat. Both he and the commission consi- 
der that the first essential to any settlement of Europeans at Shillong 
or thereabouts, is the location of a force of European soldiers at that 
place to remove all disquietude and anxiety from tlic minds of intend- 
ing settlers {vide paragraph 4 of Colonel Jenkiii^s letter No. 92 of 
iCtli July lak.) Such being the case the Lieutenant Governor has 
considered it advisable to await tlie receipt of the committee's report 
from the Military Department, and of orders regarding the formation 
of a cantonment, before giving instructions from which any great 
expense is likely to arise, in surveying or road and bridge- making, 
which appear from Colonel Jenkin^s other letter (No. 137, paragraphs 
7 to ] 1) to l)e among the most essential requirements. 

9. If the cantonment be sanctioned. Colonel Jenkins thinks the 
best approach to it will be by the Barhill River to the foot of the 
Hills on the south, and thence by a new road, avoiding Cherra Poonjee, 
direct to Shillong. Captain Rowlatt, on the other hand, thinks the best 
road of approach will be by steamers to Gowliatty, and thence by a road 
about fifty miles long via Nunklow on the north of the hills to Shillong. 

10. In the first instance, however, the commissioner is of opini- 
on that the Sanatarium must be reached by the present road through 
Cherra Poonjee, and in this there seems to he no difiiculty. 

11. Captain Rowlatt in the 18th paragraph of his letter No. 292 
of 15th September last, asks, in order to open this road, to be allowed 
1,200 rupees for a bridge over the Bogapanee River, and 1,900 
rupees for making the road from Moplong to Shillong, eight miles in 
length, forming part of the whole line. 
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12. For constructing or commencing the road northwards in the 
direction of Gowhatty, he asks^ in the 20th paragraph of the same 
letter, for a grant of 500 rupees, and suggests at the same time that 
20,000 rupees be allotted to the officers of the Public Works Depart- 
ment for making that portion of the road which lies in the low lands 
or in the Assam valley. 

13. The commissioner does not allude to, or at present support, 
these recommendations specifically, doubtless considering them to be 
premature, and in this opinion the Lieutenant Governor concurs. 

14. In the year 1857, Captain Marshall, then Executive Engineer 
of Lower Assam, endeavoured to carry out an order for surveying and 
reporting upon the advantages of forming a metalled communication 
between Gowhatty and NunkloAv, (the road just alluded to) but w^as 
obliged to lay aside the project from sickness. After him two or three 
other officers held charge of the division, but tlicir stay being short 
and their time occupied wf th other matters, nothing was done during 
their incumbency. 

• ♦ 

15. Recent changes have hoAVCver improved the aspect of afluirs 

in Assam, and works of importance wdiicli have been neglected will 
now, it is expected, be more vigorously prosecuted. Amongst other 
matters the attention of the Superintending Engineer, Colonel Reid, 
has been called to this road, Avhich has acquired additional interest 
from the proposed establiKshment of a Sanatarium upon a jdace so well 
suited to the purpose apparently as Shillong ; and he Avas desired in 
January last to submit a report on the subject when next he in- 
spected the Sylhet division. 

10. A project regarding the proposed road aa^II hereafter be sub- 
mitted by Colonel Reid; but in the mean time he reports, under 
date the 6th April 1861, that in company with Captain Rowlatt he 
examined the site of Shillong, and that he thinks it admirably suited 
for a Sanatarium. There is plenty of fine gently undulating ground 
for building purposes, and a supply of spring Avatcr amounting to 
300 gallons of Avatcr per minute can he obtained. The road of ascent 
from Moplong is very level, and two bridges only will be required. 

17. The maximum temperature iu tlic month of August last was 
74'", and on the 1st February it was 34° Fahrenheit. On the 4th 
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March following the thermometer stood at 52^ in the morning and 
58® in the afternoon. The fall of rain in the year was only 142 inches 
as compared with 723 at Cherra Poonjee^ — so Lieutenant Colonel Reid 
states. 

18. The hill of Shillong is upwards of 6,000 feet high ; and as 
strong winds often prevail, it seems to the Superintending Engineer 
tliat small cottages, capable of holding ten or twelve men 
each, would be far better suited for the comfort of the Troops 
than a large barrack. Timber of sufficient size for roofs of cottages 
is to \)0 had within a short distance of Shillong ; and there is such 
ample space on tlie hill top, that a small plot of land could be spared 
in front or rear of each cottage for gardens. There are also many fine 
sites to the north cud of the hill for building on, wi th land enough fo r 
small farms, 

19. The Siiperintending Engineer has also been engaged in explor- 
ing tbc best line of road to the plains, but lias reported nothing defi- 
nite as yet. He learns, however, from tbc Natives, that it is possible 
to reach Gowhatty in two days from Shillong, and certainly with ease 
ill three days. 

20. The Lieutenant-Governor is not aware tliat any thing further 
is rcipiired at present, but when the report of the committee is 
received by him, he will be glad to issue such instructions as it may 
seem to call fortli in furtherance of a scheme, should such be ap- 
proved for the establishment of a Eurcipcaii Sanatarium upon 
Shillong. 


'Kruin Colonel F. Jenkins, Agent, Governor General, North-East Frontier, to W. S. 

Seton-Kaur, Esq., Otriciating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, — (No. 

127, dated the 21th September 1800.) 

In continuation of iny letters. Nos, 60 and 92, of the 14th May 
and loth July, on the subject of a Sanatarium in the Cossiah Hills, 
and a place of settlement for European invalids and pensioners, I have 
the honor to submit a copy of a letter from Captain Rowlatt, Prin- 
cipal Assistant Commissioner, in charge of these hills, proposing 
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certain measures in connection with the station for European soldiers 
which that officer supposes wall be immediately established on the site 
approved by a committee appointed by order of His Excellency the 
Commander-iu-Chief with the consent of the Government of India. 

2. With advertence to what Captain Rowlatt observes regarding 
the want of a Sanatarium far Assam, I fully agree with him, and also 
as the expediency of removing the civil station to the vicinity of 
European station ; but it seems to me it will be premature to do any 
thing in regard to these measures until the question of cantoning a 
European detachment or regiment in these hills is finally dis- 
posed of. 

3. Should that point be determined on, I would at once recom- 
mend that Captain Rowlatt should remove his Head Quarters to tlie 
vicinity of the new station, leaving his assistant, Mr, Sliadwell, for 
the present at Cherra. 

Captain Rowlatt^s presence at Shillong w^ould, I have no doubt, 
be of the greatest use in facilitating the construction of the required 
buildings, and laying out the roads to and from the civil •and mili- 
tary stations, and marking out as well the allotments of land avail- 
able for European settlers or persons who may determine to build in 
the vicinty of the new station. 

4. The nearest easy practicable road to Assam, as alluded to 
in his 19th paragraph, should also be immediately undertaken, as on 
the facility with AVliich the European station can be reached from 
this side, will, in great measure, depend the means of supplying the 
Troops cheaply with all the necessaries of life. 

But with reference to supplies, Shillong will be far better off than 
Cherra, which draws all its supplies nearly from one direction hy 
Terriah Ghaut, the Cossiah country, north of Cherra being for a long 
distance, very barren and thinly populated ; whereas Shillong will he 
surrounded by the most populous and best cultivated districts of the 
Cossiah and Jynteah Hills, as well as be accessible to Assam by the 
shortest possible route y and likewise accessible from the Sylhet and 
Jynteah districts hy other routes than that via Cherra. 

5. I am myself very sceptical as to the Sanatarium or Canton- 
ments at Shillong being accessible from Gowhatty, except for four 
months in the year; November, December, January, and February. 
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Although Captain Eowlatt is very sanguine of opening a good 
Iload vid fteltollali^ I have great doubts on the subject, as Captain 
Townshend who surveyed all the routes, staid some time with me 
after he came down by this very route, and I know well that he was 
very greatly disappointed ; but of course with an adequate outlay a 
very tolerable road may be made, as a waggon road has been carried 
over the Tyrolese Mountains ; but whatever sort of road may be made 
nothing that can be done will alter the deadly nature of the country 
through which the road runs, and to which two allusions are made in 
the coinmitteo^s report. 

0. A good road for the Mekir traders, who inhabit that tract of 
low hills, may be readily made practicable for them all the year round, 
and a passable road for Europeans and foreigners during four or five, 
months of the year ; — and this is a work of the most pressing importance 
and should be taken up tlie first tiling wthout any delay ; and I have 
no doubt that, if the w ork is entrusted to Captain Eowlatt, it wull be 
done well and with utmost economy. 

* 

7. But in regard ^to the best means of approach to Shillong, 
my opinion is that we require a much more accurate topographical 
knowledge of the country before that question can be determined. 

On the infonnation I now possess, I am inclined to believe that 
tlie best approach to the Sanatarinm will always be foniul to be from 
the south through the Sylhet district, not from the north vid Assam, 
whatever may be the facilities oflered by the navigation of the Berham- 
pootcr. The principal reason for this opinion is that by the south 
only can yon avoid passing through malarious districts. 

8. But to take the present road vid Cherra, and to proceed 
across the country tlirough the deep chasms of the Kalapance and 
Bogapanec Rivers seems ridiculous, and in searching for a line of 
road, Cherra should be kept out of consideration altogether, 

9. I beg to accompany this w-ith a general map of the country 
by Mr. Oldham, which will, in some measure, be sufficient to elucidate 
what I would propose to call attention to. I believe that by entering 
on the liills farther east, somewhere beyond the Burhill River, the 
Cossiah Hills may be crossed without meeting with any large rivers 
along the plateau of the hills the whole way, and perhaps the Burhill 
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River may be found navigable to the foot of the liills all the year rotind^ 
and be available for the transport of heavy baggage Avliich’ the small 
nullah that descends from Terriah Ghaut to Chattuc is not^ being only 
navigable in the rains. But the object to attain is the nearest point 
of the great range that is accessible from the Samooah, and from 
the top of which ascent a road can be carried across the hills hy 
the easiest route, avoiding the very difficult country across the Kala 
and Bogapanees. 

10. For some time Cherra must possibly be the route pursued, 

but even now there is no necessity, as I know, of crossing tlie 
channel of the Bogapanee, and I am not certain that it is not 
possible to turn the Kalapanee also. I have been to Moliiii (Moleem) 
without crossing the Bogapanee, or rather only one of its upper 
branches Avhich was there running on the surface like a small Eng- 
lish mill-stream. In the present map the Kalapanee l)y some odd 
mistake is laid down wrong: from Surareem it might bo supposed yon 
could pass along the ridge leaving the Kalapanee to the right hand 
entirely, but the river named the Kala])aneo in tlic map is aiiotlier 
stream ; the Kalapanee lies on the left hand and runs into the Bogapa- 
nee some distance below in the south-west. * 

In my route to Moleem, I passed the Kalapanee and then turned 
to the north-east ; but supposing this map to be correct, and the only 
error to be in affixing the name to the wrong stream, I believe it 
may be possible to reach Moleem and Shillong without crossing 
either river. 

11. I believe the Government may confictently determine on es- 
tablishing a station for European Troops at Shillong ; but I wish to 
impress on the Government the imperious necessity before other steps 
are taken, as of making roads and bridges at a great expense, 
that an accurate survey of the whole country should be at once made 
u^der the superintendence of an experienced engineer, to lay down the 
lines of road by which the new station can most conveniently be 
connected with the southern plains. 
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From Captain E. A Rowiatt, Principal Assistant Commissioner in charge of the 
Cossiah and Jynteah Hills, to Colonel F. Jjsnkins, Agent, Governor General, 
North-East Frontier, — (No. 292, dated the 15th September 1860.) 

The committee directed to assemble by order of His Excellency 
tlie C"ommander-iii-Chief having now submitted their report on 
Shillong as a place fitted for the location of European Troops, and 
unanimously given it as their opinion that the proposed site is in every 
way suitable for the xnirpose required, 1 now do myself the honor in 
continuation of my report No. 106, of the 2nd May last, to submit a 
few propositions having for their object tlie establishment of a Civil 
Sanatarium also at Shillong, a idace of resort for invalids of all class- 
es, or those whose avocations in the i)lains of Assam or throughout the 
Eastern frontier generally w-ould admit of their residing occasionally 
in the hills. 

2. The want of a Sanatarium accessible at all times of the year 
has always been felt most severely by the people of Assam. Up to the 
present time all that any one falling ill can do, is either to get into a 
boat or steamer and proceed at once down to Calcutta, for the pur- 
pose of going to sea or England ; for the difficulty and length of time 
required to reach Cherra Poonjec or Darjeeling is so great that few 
liave even attempted it. It may truly be said that a person falling 
sick in Assam must either remain there at all hazards or leave the 
country. 

3. But great as Ihe w^ant of a Sanatarium within reach of Assam 
has hitherto been felt, it is undoubtedly the case that this w'^ant will go 
on increasing most rapidly ; for, formerly there were comparatively 
but few^ European residents there, whilst now from the great success 
which has attended the cultivation of Tea, the European population 
lias already become extensive, and may certainly be expected to increase 
very considerably. I therefore say that it is a matter of the utmost 
importance to the peoide of Assam that some place should he made 
available as a Sanatarium to which they might resort without having 
to incur great expense, and situated within a moderate distance. 

4. The committee in their report have stated that there is room 
at Shillong for two, if not more European Begiments; but besides 
the space alluded to in their report, there are plenty of places ad- 
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mirably adapted as sites for at least fifty single liouses which are not 
included in the ground they have selected for a European caiitoinnent:. 
There is therefore no want of room at Shillong itself, but in addition to 
the table land under Shillong, there are many other localities close at hand 
wliicli are perfectly ^notable for occupation, such as the opposite heights 
of Dingeaie, the slopes leading doAvn to the table land of Yeodo, the 
high ground to the east of Y'codo, and the plateau of Yeodo itself, 
which is not less than 12 square miles in extent, and about 5,000 feet 
above the sea level, and plentifully supplied with water. 

5. As a resort for invalids and a retreat for the European residents 
of Assam, who might, during a portion of the year, be able to leave the 
plains to recruit their health in the hills, the Shillong Sanatarium 
would, I am convinced, prove highly attractive and very beneficial. 
The scenery in all directions is of the most varied and picturesqu(3 
cliaractcr, and the view from the iiorth-cavst end of the table laud can 
scarcely be surpassed in grandeur, for, from this point the eye ranges 
over the whole of the intermediate hilly country towards Assam, whilst 
the valley of Assam is spread out like a map before the observer, tlie 
plain being divided by the line of the mighty Berhampootcr lliver, 
and the distance terminated to the north l)y the endless chains of 
the Himalayan Mountains, capped by peaks and ranges of perpetual 
snow. 


6. The climate of Shillong and the immediate neiglibourliood is 

undoubtedly as good as can ho 
Ma.erraPoo.yee.^ Noormal Pooujee^ found in these hiUs ; the site is 

May ... 70'80 ... 12*30 ^s near as possible equi-distant 

Juno ... 113-37 ... 27*50 , 7 . 

July ... 106*91 ... 17*90 from the plains on cither side, 

and therefore as far removed from 

108*70 malarious influences as it is pos- 
sible to be ; there arc no heavy 
forests, swamps, or jungle, within a distance of twenty miles, and the 
rain which falls so incessantly at China is here comparatively trifling; as 
it has now been ascertained by actual measurement by pluviometers kept 
at Cherra Poonjee and Noormai Poonjee from April to July, and 
during August at Shillong, that whilst the number of inches registered 
at the former place has amounted to 570'53; the quantity falling at the 
two latter has only aggregated 108’ 70, 
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7. The village of Noormai, I may mention, is only 12 miles 
distant from Shillong ; and as both placcKS are situated in the very 
centre of the hills, there only being a difference of six miles between 
them in latitude, the observations made at one, are for all practical 
purposes applicable to the other. I may, however, state that the plu- 
viometer at Noormai w^as placed under the lea of a hill, and that it is 
commonly reported that more rain falls in proportion in the interior 
of the hills towards the latter than is the case during the early part 
of the rains ; tins will account for the monthly fall of rain having ap- 
parently been less at Noormai than at Slullong. Had, however, tlie 
instrument been fairly placed at the former, as it w’as at the latter 
place, and been kept at each for the same months, very little difference 
would, I think, liave been shown. It may he safely calculated that not 
more than one-fourth the rain falls in the central ranges of these hills 
on wdiich Shillong is situated than is the ease at Clicrra Poonjee ; and 
as that which docs fall, does so chiefly at night and during the warm 
months, there being little or none in the cold weather, the quantity 
of* rain falling at Shillong will never, I believe, prove annoying or 
detrimental to health. 

8. Unlike most hill stations the country around Shillong is so 
gently undulating, and free from deep chasms, that in most directions 
no obstructions exist to the free indulgence on horse or foot exercise. 
All that is required is a common i)oi^y for those who prefer riding, to 
enable them to roam over the country for miles and miles. The wild 
flowers that cover the hills at all seasons are very beautiful, and good 
fishing would bp found in the Oomean, whicli runs under tlio north- 
west side of the plateau. 

9. These particulars I mention, as sj)lendid scenery, pleasant rides 
and walks and amusement to he derived from botanizing and fishing, 
See., all assist to make a locality an agreeable place of residence, and 
conduce materially to the restoration of health. 

10. The only doubt expressed by the committee in their report 
refers to the supply of w'ater. At the present season there is of course 
no scarcity, but it is thought advisable that the stream of water run- 
ning through the table land under Shillong should be examined again 
in February next, although I myself had seen it in April, and found 
it then contained a good supply. They observe that previous to my 
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going there some rain had fallen, so that I had not seen it at the 
time when it may have contained less water. On this point, however, 
I have no doubt myself, because I carefully inquired from the Natives 
of the place whether the stream in question ever dried up, and they all 
assured me that it never did, but on the contrary always contained 

a good supply of water, 

« 

11. Should it however cvciitually be determined on this or any 
other account not to send European Troops to Shillong, I trust that 
whether such Troops are sent there or not, that the great importance 
of cstablisliing a Sanatarium there for the province of Assam will 
not be overlooked, but that this proposition will meet with a favorable 
recej)tion, 

12. I beg to take this opportunity also to advocate the advisability 
of removing the place of residence of the principal assistant in charge 
of tlicsc hills from Cherra Poonjec to Shillong; for if once taken up 
as a Sanatarium, it is certain within a very short time to become tlie 
most important place in these hills. It is also far more centrical than 
Cherra Poonjec, which is very inconveniently situated for access by the 
majority of the people of the district, being only 10 miles from the 
southern boundary, but 71 from its nortlicrn limit. 

13. Should this be ai)proved of, I beg to state that I am prepared 
to move out to Shillong whenever directed to do so. At Cherra there 
are no Government civil buildings of any Icind whatever except the 
Jail, which has just been condemned, and a new one ordered to be 
constructed, so that thej’eraoval of the chief civil station to Shillong 
will not entail on the Government much loss. 

11. For some time at least it will of course be neces'sary to keep 
up Cherra as a civil station. The removal to Shillong I would propose 
to effect gradually ; and should it hereafter be found necessary, Cherra 
could be kept uj) as a sub-divisional station, which would secure it 
for the resort of such of the people of Sylhet and Cachar. who might 
think Shillong too far off to visit for short periods. 

15. I think that it must be allowed that before Troops are sta- 
tioned at Shillong, or any parties could be found willing to build houses 
there, that some little progress should have been made in opening out 
the communications with both Cherra and Gowhatty; also that a 
few station roads be constructed, a bazar collected, and such other 
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arrangements completed^ as would facilitate access to the station, and 
provide the means of living there when it is reached* 

16. This it appears to me can only be done by an oflScer being 
deputed there, who would commence by building a house for himself ; 
thus, if assured, that the site will be permanently occupied as the 
Head Quarters of the district, I am willing to do ; and in addition to 
my other duties I could also superintend the construction of the roads 
and bridges in and leading to the station, if funds were placed at my 
disposal for the purpose. 

17. These works could be constructed either on my own entire 
responsibility or under the supervision of Colonel Reid, the Superin- 
tending Engineer of this Circle. 

18. From Clicrra to Shillong all that would be required at 
present is, that a bridge in lieu of the suspension bridge carried away 
in 1851 should be built over the Bogapance under Moflung, to whence 
from Clierra the road is otherwise in excellent order. This bridge I 
propose to construct on the plan of that forwarded with the Circular 
of the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Public Works Depart- 
ment, of the 30tli March last. It would probably cost about 1,200 
rupees ; and as the distance from Moflung to Shillong is only eight 
miles, and the ground nearly level the whole way, 200 rupees a mile, 
and 300 rupees for a bridge of stone over the small stream that is met 
wdth about half w^ay between these two places, or rupees 1,900 in 
addition to the rupees 1,200 for the Bogapanee bridge, would enable 
me to complete the communication from Chefra to Shillong, 

19. For the road to Gowliatty I would propose, that as soon as 
the rainy season is well over, that I be permitted to mark out a line 
to the foot of the hills south of Gowhatty, and that the Super- 
intending Engineer be instructed to report on it, send in his plans 
and estimates. When the work might be commenced on without 
delay if thought expedient, I might be directed to undertake the 
construction of the road from Shillong downwards, whilst it was com- 
menced on at the same time from Gowhatty ; — in this way we might 
work on until both ends meet. 

20. As some expense will have to be incurred in marking out the 
road, I would solicit that a sum of rupees 500 be placed at my 
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disposal for this purpose, and also that au advance of rupees 20, JOG 
be made to the Department of Puhlic Works on account of this road, 
to be adjusted hereafter, which would admit of the work being proceed- 
ed witli at once. 

21. There can be no doubt but that the success of Sliillong as 
u Sanatarium will mainly depend on the ease with Avhidi it can be 
readied from Gowhatty ; And from all I have learnt, ^ and from having 
been able when there, on several occasions to examine the country 
with the telescope right down to tlie plains, a distance of only about 
thirty-seven miles, there appear to be no difficulties in the way of a 
carriage road being made the whole way up, and at a very moderate 
expense. There are no high ridges to be crossed, and only one stream 
of any size, and the whole distance by the road, wheii completed, will 
certainly not exceed fifty miles. Tlierc is no i^ason whatever why 
Shillong should not be reached from Gowhatty in liglit carriages in 

one day. 


22. As a place of debarkation, Gowhatty is very happily situated ; 
it is nearer the base of the southern range of hills than any other 
dation in Assam, and the river being confined between rocky banks 
cannot change its course ; it is the chief station in the province and 
verv fairly supplied with all the requisites of eivihzed life. The roads 
and houses arc good, and the shops tolerably well supplied with articles 
likely to be required by travellers, so Unit parties arriving at Gowhatty 
and intending to proceed on to Shillong would disembark at a place 
well suited as a starting point from whence to commence the land 


journey. 

23. To Gowhatty steamers of the largest size cair go all the ypar 
round - as soon therefore as the road is completed Shillong will be 
approachable within one day’s journey by water from all directions, an 
advantage not enjoyed by any of the other hill stations m India. A 
good steamer should reach Gowhatty in eight days from Calcutta 
goiu- direct, wffiich they can do in the raiAs vid the Jcllinghee or 
M-tahan-a the Puhna lliver and Jamoona Sootcc into the Bcrhara- 
pooter at Scrajgunge, and then straight up to Gowhatty. It has 
been done by the steamer Jum7na single handed vid Dacca in eleven 
days. From Dacca a steamer ought not to take more than five days to 
Gowhattv so that with proper arrangeiuents Shillong could always 

0 
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be rcacliccl from Calcutta during tlio rains in nine days via Daeca^ for 
flic rest of tlie year in tw(*lvo^ and from Dacrea in six ; whilst from all 
Ihe stations iu Upper ’Assam, as it is down-stream the whole way, the 
time occupied would vary from two to live days according to the dis- 
tance the station of departure luiglit be above Cowhatty. 


Fj\.' 5 a Calouel JenkiXs. Aivna to tlu* Governor (n;neral, Noiih-East Frontier, to 
C. U. AiTcnisoN, F 4 SQ., IJiKler-^^tKTctr.vv to tlio Gvivcrnsnent oi‘ India, — (Xo. {^2, 
(laird die lOth didy 

With reference to yonr Circnlar No. JdO^ of the 31st May last, 
and accompaniments, on the suliject of eiicouraging non-commissioned 
odicers and soldiers of good character to settle in India, I have the 
hono]' to Ibmvard a copy of a letter from Ca])tairi Rowlatt, Principal 
Assistant Commissioner in charge of tlic Gossiah and Jyuteah Hills, 
reporting on the subject in question. 

2. TliO tract of bills under Captain llowlatthi charge seems to be 
the only district in this Circle where there (jould be any cliancc of 
settling Envo])cans witli a prospect of successful, results ; that is, where 
they would lind a eong(mial climate in whicli tlicy miglit have compara- 
tive liealth and comfort, tind be «ablc to exert tlicir energies in introduc- 
ing tliO agriciiltnixi and trades of Iharopc to their own profit and tlie 
improvemejit of tlie country. 1 Iiavc therefore considered it unneces- 
sary to call upon the other assistants to make similar reports. 

3. Captain llowlatt relates at cousidorahle length on the fitness 
of certain portions of that hill coiu-try for the ])iir})oscs required, and 
tlie means of (dlc'cting European settlerncnts wi tli tlie assistance of the 
(loVernment ; but in tlie 37 tli paragraph he adverts to what he considers 
the absolutely necessary preliminary to ensure success, vh., tlie can- 
tonment of a body of European troops iu some central spot in the 
hills. 

4. Tills also seems* to myself so essentially necessary in the first 
place, that I am of opinion it is scarcely necessary to entertain the 
immediate subject of your letter until something has been done to 
remove all disquietude from the minds of intending settlers by locating, 
a party of Europeans, invalids of a detachment from a European jregi- 
meut in some w ell selected site within the hills. 
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lu tliat paragrapli Captuiii Rowlatt particularly alludes to tlie 
siciglibourliood of Sliillon^i^ as offering very great j[idvantages for a 
European cautonmoiit ; and I beg to hiention licrc that Captain Rovdatt 
lately made a special report oiitliat district in a letter No. 106 of the 
2iid May 1860, which uas forwarded to the Government of Bengal 
with mine. No. G9 of the 1 1th idem. 

5. In the 49th and concluding paragraj^di of his letter. Captain 
Eovvlatt suggests the expediency of establisliing a Govcnmiciit experi- 
mental farm witliin the limits of the central division of the hills, and 
I ^voiild beg to call attention to his suggestions. 

111 my opinion some measure of tins nature is requisite befoi'o 
Ihiropeons will be satisllcd with tlie capabilities of tlicliills; butvit is a 
matter of some diilieulty to know bow it might be mast efficiently and 
economically carried out; and I am inclined to tJiink the best means ol' 
ascertaining the ca|)a])ililics of the liills would 1)C to cstablisli a vil- 
lage of selected European invalids witli thei!‘ fanulics, giving each small 
tracts of land to farm, and assisting them, bedsides their pensions, witli 
certain sums to Imy tlu^ necessary Ciittlc and imjdoments, grain and 
poultry, to enable them to cointncncc their farms and construct their 
houses. 

Tlic experirneut to be made effectually ‘'vill invohe a considerable 
expense to Govcriimoit, but there seems no other method of ever 
adopting this fine hilly country to the purpose (ff European coloniza- 
tion. 


Fruni Ciipinin E. A, Rowlatt, Pi-incipal Couunisisloner in ol' Cossiah 

Mild Jynteali liiltv to iiio Agviit to the Govoruor (h‘iicral, North-East Proiiiifr 
—(No. 209, dat!ti#tlie oih July 1800.) 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your memoran- 
dum No. 266, of the lltli ultimo, forwarding a correspondence on tlio 
subject of encouraging retired non-commissioned officers and soldici's 
of good character to settle iu India, on whieli I am called upon to report. 

2. The subject to which this corrcspouilence refers is doubtless 
Otic of great importance, botit in a political and social point of view ; 
for the settlement of Europeans of good character throughout I lie 
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country generally must certainly add materially to tire stability of our 
Government^ and tend quicker than any other means that can be em- 
jdoyed to devclopc its manufactures* agriculture, and commerce. 

3. But however desirable it may be that Europeans should settle 
throughout the country generally, it must, I think, be patent to all, 
that the plains are not^so well adapted for the settlement of Europeans 
of little or no capital as the Iiills. In the plains the European settlers 
can only succeed as directors • of capital or employers of labor. They 
require spacious houses, the luxury of numerous servants, carriages, v 
l)uggies aiuUhorscs, their children have to be reared in England or in 
the cooler climate of the liills ; they are in fact delicate exotics who 
can only be kept alive by the greatest care and at considerable expense, 
and even then rafely enjoy robust health, and are frequently driven 
away from their employments to seek renovation to their wasted frames 
at some far oir Sanatariiim or in the still more distant land of their 
Jjirth. iS'ow all these requisites arc unattainable to persons of small 
means; if they fail ill or theirsickly children pine away, tlicre they must 
remain and die. I therefore say that for people of the poorer classes, 
the plains oiler fewer advantages than they do to persons of greater 
wealth, for the climate being ill suited to the European constitution, 
settlers in the plains are unable to do without those comforts and 
expensive concomitants which alone makes a residence there at all toler- 
able. 


1. Ill the hills, on the contrary, such is not the case, the climate 
being liealtliy and (?ool, llie European would be able to engage in out- 
door work ; ho might jdough and perform other agricultural acts, or 
work as a manufacturer without danger to his liealtli. The digestive 
organs being in good order, substantial but coarse food would be all 
ho would require ; and instead of being a burden to him wliich she is 
in tlie plains, his wife might attend to the dairy and do all kind of 
houseliold-work without the certainty of sickness being the inevitable 
result ; then again his children would grow up healthy and strong : 
lie would not lose four out of five from the effects of the climate, which 
is the case in the plains, and instead of being a constant source of 
anxiety and expense, a faiuily as they grew up would be of the greatest 
assistance to the settler, and add very mncli to his property. 
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5. Sacli being the case, it is obviously biglily desirable that as 
many of the poorer class as possiWe, who have settled in the plains 
should be rescued from a position where they never can thrive — as to 
increase that seems out of tlia cpiestioii ; for if confined to the plains, 
liiiropean settlers would usually become extinct in three generations, 
whilst if colonies were planted ill the hills, they doubtless would on 
the contrary rapidly multiply. 

6. Without some assistance, hoAvever, it is manifest that pocplc 
of tliis class could not establish themselves in tlic hills^ it therefore 
becomes necessary to consider wbat this assistance should consist of, 
and how it may be best afforded. 

7. The difficulties the colonist would have to contend with 
would, I tliiiik, always be greatest at the commencement of liis career. 
Tlic expense of removing to the hills and establishing liirnself there 
would be more pcrha[)s than most could manage to meet, but after 
the first difficulties were got over, and crops and cattle began to 
accumulate, no further aid ought to be required ; for if after a fair start 
a colonist is unable to maintain liirnself, it rnust eitlicr be tliat be is 
unfitted for the position lie has assumed, or that the attempt to people 
the Ivills wuth Europeans will not succeed ; in the first case he could 
not, beyond the pension he is entitled to, expect to receive continued 
aid from the state, and that the latter is not likely to be the ease, I 
liope in the sequel to lie able to show. 

8. Tlie assistance therefore which I w^ould propose to aflbrd to 
retired non-commissioned officers and privates of good character is 
to pay the whole of tlieir expenses of removing from tlie place tliey 
may be residing at to wherever they may ivisli to settle, and to 
advance to each settler, if required, a sum not exceeding 300 Kupecs, 
to enable him to build a house and commence the cultivation of a grant 
of land, which should be given to him on the same terms as to otlier 
parties. 

9. These grants should, I tiling, be limited to 100 acres, and the 
advance be fc-payable in ten years without interest. 

10. Assistance to thivS extent ought, I think, to be a sufficient 
inducement to any man to settle ‘in these hills wlio. lias tlic \^ill to 
work and the desire to better himself ; those who have not, had better 
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stay away^ for tliere are here but few ways of making a livelilioocl or 
adding* to a man’s means of subsistence except by the exercise of 
honest industry and well directed exertion. 

11. But it will be asked what are the inducements to settle in 
the Khasscah linis? — wliat is the country, its soil and climate like? — 
are the people savages or civilized? — and what facilities docs it offer for 
forming trade, and the establishment of manufactories ? 

12. These (picstions I propose to reply to in the following para- 
graphs, and first as to the country. 

13. The Khasseali territory is a part of a range of hills which 
run nearly cast and west, commencing not far from JMymensing in 
Bengal and stretcliiiig away .into the far east, whore tliey join on to 
the raiigcs separating British India from Burmah and the Chinese 
Empire to the west. The Cossiah Hills arc hounded by the G arrow 
count vy of wliich very little is known ; to the cast is North Cachar, 
no w a British possession iiiliabiteff by Kookess, Meekeors, and Nagas, 
on the south lies the populous and fertile valley of Sylliet, and on 
the nor til the iloiirishing districts of Kamroop and Nowgong in 
Assam. 

14. From the Gavrow Frontier to North Cachar the distance 
is about 100 miles; the avei’age width of the Cossiah Hills, north to 
south, may be put down as lifty-five miles, so that the whole area 
comprised in the limits above mentioned amounts on a rough calculation 
to 5,500 square miles, 

15. The country generally may not inappropriately be divided 
into three great divisions ; the broken rugged portion facing the south 
and bordering on Sylhet, which is rich in cxeclleut coal and limestone 
beds; tlie centre wdiich is the bigbest, and contains large tracks of beau- 
tifully undulating country and extensive tabic lauds admirably adapted 
for the purposes of agriculture; and the nortbern slopes facing Assam, 
which are mostly covered with magnificent forests and possess very fine 
soil. 

10, On the Sylhet border the hills rise abruptly from the plain 
and are a good deal cut up by deep valleys whose sides arc steep and 
often preci[utous. These valleys do not extend very far into the hills, 
but it is chic My in these that all the iiiucstuuc ami coal arc found, and 
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which irom being situated in these localities are easily got at froro 
tli (3 plains of -Sylhet, the valleys "affording fair facilities for working 
and removing tlicrn. It is adong this border also that all tlic l)ctcl-iiut, 
pan-gardens^ orange grovms^ and orchards of jack fruit and pineapples^ 
arc situated^ wliich liave i)roYcd such a mine of wealth to their pro- 
pri(dors. 

17. Tlic villages in this division of the country arc pretty nil* 
niorous, especially in tlio neighbourhood of the Sylhet district, 
and the population wliicli is all Kliasse, is accordingly extensive ; ])ut 
fi’oni such frequent contact v/ith the pe()])le of the plains they have 
lost a good many of their distiiudivc ciiaracteristics, and in appearance 
and speech arc now more like ilengalces than true Khasseahs, 

18. The only Rajah throughout t\n) hills witli Avliom no agree* 
ment exists for securing waste lands for tlic use of colonists, is tlic 
Clicrra Poonjee Rajali ; and in liis district, wliich is all situated on tlio 
southern division, tiua'o is not, as elsowlicre in tliis part of the hills 
is also the case, much land procurabtc of a good quality, 

11). The soil in the southern portion . of the hills is in fact 
usually very poor, and the climate from the excessive quantity of I'ain 
that falls, is far iufcrior tp tliat in some oilier parts of the range. The 
temperature of tlie air is liowcvcr cooler than might l>c expected, but 
this is a good deal more owing to the great dampness of the atmosplu'rc 
than to the elevation of the liills in this direction, wliich cannot be 
put down as much more than l',000 feet above the level of the sea. Tlio 
station of Cherra Ikoonjce is situated in this division of the hills, hut 
is not much frequented as a Sanatariiim, aUliough it can easily bo 
reached in one day from the plains, and is by nt) means an cxjicusiv o 
place to live at ; its wants of success as a Saiiatarium must be attrilmteil 
to its low elevation, for it is only 1118 feet higli, and to tlic immense 
quantity of rain that falls. The fact is that this Avhole division is unfit for 
such a purpose and quite unadapted for colonization Ijy Enropoaui^, ])nt 
the trade in lime, coal, oranges, potatoes, &c., might, 1 have no 
doubt., be largely increased, and the manulaeturc of iron, especially at 
Naiikradeen in Khyrum, where coal and iron with lime close at hand 
for a flux, are found near togetlier, might, I feel sure, be successfully 
undertaken. 

20. At present the whole of the iron made in these liills is 
melted with charcoal ; it is of good quality, but the distance they have 
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to brinj^ their from^ and the miserably incfilcient furnaces they use, 
makes it anything but a profitable trade. All the toil expended in this 
way is in fact so much labor thrown away, but if proper blast furnaces 
were set up and worked on the Europeau plan, the result would certainly 
be quite different. 

21. The centre tract of country in these hills may be set down as 
averaging twenty miles in breadth. It extends the wliolc length ; and as 
this central division is admirably adapted for the location of European 
colonists, we may say that there arc 2,000 square miles of hilly country 
exactly fitted for the purpose required. 

22. In this tract of country there arc of course considerable vari- 
ations of altitude, but the average height cannot be put down as less 
than between 5,000 and 6,000 feet; there are points above 6,000 feet 
high, but the villages which however arc ncitlier numerous nor deep 
are of course somewhat lower than the level of the surrounding country, 
In climate this part of these hills is vastly superior to tliat of any other 
portion ; it is far drier and cooler than either of the otlier two divisions, 
and in the cold weather is very bracing and invigorating. 

23. The soil though not so rich as tliat* of the plains is decidedly 
good, especially for so high a hilly tract. It is not every where the same, 
but varies with the nature of its rocks : in some places the soil is* stony 
but ill others quite free from such impediments to cultivation and of 
considerable depth. The best potatoes in the country are grown in this 
ccntriil division of the hills, and wheat, barley, oats, also carrots, 
turnips, inaugul,* warzil, beans, pease, and all otlier kinds of European 
vegetables and some fruits would doubtless thrive and yield ample 
returns. Tea and coflee Avould also answer well, though the return wOuld 
probably not be so great as in the lower range of hills towards Assam. 

24. The country being very open and comparatively free from 
destructive wild animals, is exceedingly well suited for the rearing of 
cattle and breeding of sheep. All through tliis part of the country the 
horned cattle are remarkably fine when contrasted with the poor dimi- 
nutive stunted animals met with in the plains : there are also goats, fowls 
and pigs in abundance ; and although the Khasseahs have not hitherto 
been in the habit of keeping sheep, there is no doubt they would thrive 
very well, for they do so at Cherra Poonjee, where the climate is far less 
favorable to them tluui in the interior, whereas tliere is abundant of 
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space available for sheep walks— grazing farms miglit also be established 
with every prospect of success. 

25. The Native population throughout this tract, though perliAps 
not wealthy, do not show any signs of poverty. They are industrious 
and live well, and are free from all caste prejudices which is the great 
bane of the Natives of the plains. They are simple in their haWts, but far 
more independent in character tlian the people of the plains ; and 
jdthough quiet and well disposed, I doubt whether they would put up 
with ill treatment, so that it would behove settlers to treat them kindlj^, 
as otherwise the two parties would never get on peaceably together. 

26. In this part of the hills there are several extensive tracts 
which belong to the British Government : they possess the whole of the 
lands situated within the Moleem territory lying to the south and east of 
the Oomeum or Bogapanny River. This plot of ground is of considerable 
extent, and is thus alluded to by Mr. Allen in his report on these 
Hills ; — The elevation of Lylaiicot (one of the villages in this tract) 
according to Professor Oldham, is 5,703 feet above the sea ; there is 
a fine table land free from jungle ; the soil is of fair quality for a hilly 
country ; and the climate which is far preferable to that of Cherra 
Pooiijee being much less humid, is very liealthy and apparently 
well suited to the European constitution at all seasons of the ycar.’^ 

27. To the east and extending as far as the boundary of Nortli 
Cachar, lies the hill territory of Jynteah, which also belongs to the 
British Government. There is an exceedingly fine tract of country, and 
has some beautiful sites for farms and liuropcan colonies ; the soil is 
richer and the cattle finer perhaps than in any other part of the hills ; 
there is also more timber. Here the oak and fir attain to a veiy fair size ; 
wild strawberries and raspberries as elsewhere are as identiful as black- 
berries in England. The* villages are large and thriving, and cultivation is 
carried on to a great extent. It has now been under British rule since? 
1835; and although a slight disturbance lately took place regarding the 
imposition of a house tax, the whole has been paid up and the country 
is now perfectly quiet. In extent it measures about 500 square miles. 

28. But besides the Jynteah territory and some small districts 
such as Syung, Moflung, Mowlung, Lykseme, &c., available for set- 
tlers, arrangements have been made with the Rajahs of Marriow, Nun- 
klow, Mooleera, and Khyram for the allotment of lands to colonists 

7 
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wlio might wish to settle within their territories; and as the latter three 
of these districts occupy a large portion of the country in the centre 
of the higher ranges of the hills we are now alluding to^ and arc at 
present the most accessible and nearest to the military and civil 
stations of Cherra Pooiijec in the hills and Gowhatty in the plains of 
Assam, and also to the high road connecting these two places, these 
districts would probably be the first occupied, and therefore a more 
detailed description of them will be necessary than of the other and 
more distant localities. 

29. The Nunldow district has a population of about 8000 souls. 
The principal villages are Nunklow itself, Myrung, Nonai, Lytdem, 
Kinchee, Montlier, and Nouglrce. The highest ground is to be found about 
Myrung, the bungalow at which place is 5537 feet high, and the best 
lands in the rreiglibovirhood of Nongom, Kliunroot, and Kinchee. The 
principal crops grown are potatoes, Indian corn, gram, murroah, 
safiVon, onions, and garlic ; rice and China millet are also grown in the 
hollows, and cotton in the low hills towards Assam. The only cloth made 
are a few cotton pieces, but iron is found in abundance at Litdom, 
Myngsoot, Mugrung, Mokomit Poonjee and other villages, where 
kodals (mattocks), mining instruments, &c., are made. The trade of this 
district is principally carried on with Cherra Poonjee and the Ooncha 
Bazar on the borders of Assam, but large markets are held every eight 
days at most of the principal villages. 

30. The cattle consists of cows, pigs, goats, and fowds — but no imple- 
ments of husbandry arc used except kodals, daos, and w^ooden clod- 
breakers. An experiment is nefw being made to introduce sheep, for which 
purpose a few have been sent out to Monai. Should they thrive and in- 
crease, they will prove a valuable addition as an article of food, and also 
provide wool for the manufacture of blankejs, which in a climate 
where in the winter hoar frost is common, is certainly a desideratum, 

31. Small agricultural farms combined with cattle and sheep 
breeding, would, I should say, answer very well indeed in this part of 
the country ; and that intending settlers may know the terms on which 
lands arc procurable, I quote . the clause under which they could be 
obtained. The Rajah must make grants of the waste lands in Nunklow 
upon .the same terms as those that may be adopted at the time being by 
the British Government in granting out its own waste lands,^^ 
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32. To the east of Nunklow and Syung* we come to the territory of 
tJie Moleem Rajah^ the south-eastern portion of which^ as already 
observed, belongs to the British Government. In the renuiiiiing part of 
it there are also some excellent lands especially near Shillong and Ycodo, 
which latter is situated on a table land about 4500 feet high, and seven 
miles long by three or more broad ; and arrangements liave already been 
made with this Rajah to give up waste lands for the use of .colonists, 
so that no difficulties arc likely to occur in procuring lands for such a 
purpose in his territories. 

* 

83. East of Moleem and stretching across the hills from Sylhet 
to Assam, and as^far as the boundary of the Jyntcali Hill territory, lies the 
district of the Kliyrum Rajah. Witli this Rajali likewise arrangements 
have been made for tlie granting ipf jupgle waste lauds to Europeans or 
other settlers/so that hero also no difliculties would be experienced on that 
account, 

34. The territory of KhyruTti is of considerable extent, measuring 
fifty-five miles from nbrth to south and eight from east to west, or 440 
separe miles, and contains within its limits some of tlie best lands that are 
to be met with in these hills. The population is not large, being not over* 
8000 souls, so that tliere are jilenty of lands lying waste, available for allot- 
ment to intending settlers*. From tbeMuiigut river on the eastern boundary 
as far as the village of Timdrai on tlie west, the country is particularly 
beautiful. It was in the midst of this at a place called Pomriang, that Mr. 
H. Stainforth of the civil service, once established a hirm ; it was in- 
tended chiefly for the rearing of cattle and liorscs, but was* not carried 
on long enough to test the cajiabilities of tiie place properly. The remains 
however of a very thriving Tea Plantation are still to be seen, and whatever 
has escaped destruction from the annual fires whieli spread over the hills, 
look vigorous, and has attained a considerable height. The site selected 
for this farm is really a delightful spot. Tlie elevation of Pornriang is 1748 
feet, and the ground in the neighbourhood undulates so gently that carriage 
roads might easily be made all round about it and carried on to some 
distance without meeting with any ravines of sharp declivities. There is 
a nice stream of water just close to where the house stood, and not being 
far from Shillong, where it is proposed to establish a European Sanata- 
rium, it is one of the most desirable sites for colonists to locate them- 
* selves on that could be found. 
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35. There ai’e also good lauds to be met with at Thalmowkulla and 
all around Rablengtilla^ and at elevations that would suit almost aU\orts 
of constitutions and nearly every description of agricultural produce, 

36. The principal villages in this district are Nunkrom where the 
Rajah resides, Nonkrodien, Norvet, Kimdeah, Nongkhap, and Theyong, 
At the first extensive iron works are carried on, and at the second village 
named, good coal is procurable, but timber in this district is scarce 
owing to the trees, being all cut down to make charcoal of for smelting 
the iron with. Towards the M ungut, however, some of the oaks and firs 
have aftained to a considerable size. 

37. In order to ensure the success of colonizati^jn in these hills 

it appears to me absolutely necessary that a body of European Troops 
should be located in some central such as Shillong or any other 

place fit for the purpose. I do not say that colonists would not be safe 
without the protection of such troops, but there certainly would be a sense 
of insecurity amongst them. They would feel the want of some place to 
which they miglit look for support and assistance in case of necessity, and 
without which I scarcely think that many would like to venture their 
persons and property amongst a tribe like the Khasseahs, who, although 
decidedly well disposed, arc nevertheless a very uncivilized race. 

38. With a European station at Shillong,* the districts of Moleem, 
Nunklow, Khyrum, and other neighbouring small states would doubtless 
soon be filled with colonists — farmsteads, and substantial dwellings would 
spring up in all directions, and wliat is now a‘ comparatively uninbabited 
waste would erre long be changed into a populous and thriving country, 
filled with grain and cattle sufiicient in the course of a few years to supply 
many of the articles of food which Avould be required at such a station. 

39. Having now noticed what seems likely to interest intending 
settlers regarding the central division of these hills, I now proceed to 
describe the northern portion which l)ordcrs on Assam, extending in 
lengtli for 120 miles and having a breadth of about thirty miles. 

40. This belt of country is partly inhabited by the Kasseahs and 
partly by Garrows, Aleekecrs, Lalongs, Hannas, and Kacharees. Being 
situated on the northern slope of the main range, it differs very mate- 
rially in cliaracter from the two. other divisions ; it is not so much exposed 
to the south-westerly winds, and is damper and warmer than the ceii- * 
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tral portion of the hilh. It has however a much richer soil and is gener- 
ally covered with dense tree forests containing most magnificent timber 
ill great varieties^ but it is far from healthy, as fevers are very preva- 
lent especially towards the base of the hills, where the jungle is very 
rank and malaria very abundant; 

41 . It is however in this tract of country that the most valuable 
products could be raised with the greatest advantage. It is admirably 
adapted for the cultivation of tea, colTee, cotton, iac, sugar-oane, and 
some spices, and there is very little doubt but that the ciuehoiia and 
vanille plant would also flourish, as there lye climates of great variety, 
with temperature, moisture, aspect, and soil of almost all sorts to he 
found, where with a little experience any one well acqiiaiiited with 
tlie habits of these plants would easily he able to select sites properly 
adapted for their growth. 

42. As these forests become cleared, the country would certainly 
get healthier; and even in its present state as there are plenty of clear 
liigh spots scattered all through this tract of country, there would be 
no danger or-dilRculty in any one establishing himseU* within its limits ; — 
hut here it is only the capitalist that would succeed, for tlio expense of 
clearing heavy forest land is very great, and no European could engage 
in out-door labor in this portion of the hills without contracting 
disease. 

43. Having now alluded separately to all the three divisions into 
which for convenience^ sake I have divided the hills> I will now make 
some general remarks that apply more or less to the whole country, and 
add a few hints which I hope may he useful to intending colonists. 

44. It is I think an undoubted advantage which these hills possess 
over most others in India that they are bounded on both sides, north 
and south, by rich and populous i)laiiis, inhabited by a^com[)aratively 
civilized people living under the rules of the British Government. There is 
no exposed frontier, and the hills in general are very accessible. The quan- 
tity of land available and fit for allotment to settlers is estimated to 
amount to 4,50,000 acres. The population may be said to amount to 
between 120 and 150,000 souls : the people are industrious, honest, and 
truthful, compared with those in the plains, and if well treated, settlers 
would not find it diflicult to obtain the services of the Khasscahs both 
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men and women for agricultural and“ house purposes ; hut the rate of 
wages demanded would not he less than 6 rupees a month hy the 
mcn^ and 4 rupees hy a woman servant. , 

45. Cattle are also procurable, hullocks heing valued at about ru- 
pees 13, and cows at rupees 15 per head ; hut at present the only available 
carriage is that of porters. This however is expensive and diverts a large 
amount of labor which ought to he available for agricultural and other 
purposes. All colonists settling in those hills should at once make*use of 
pack-cattlc, ponies, mules, donkeys, or bullocks, which would answer the 
purposes very well, and it. would therefore be advisable that all in- 
tending settlers should make themselves acquainted with the construction 
of pack-saddles and tlie gear necessary to use them ; and as animals used 
in this way should be shod, it would be as well that the colonist should 
know how to shoe them. The shoes could be made up in the Khas- 
seuli villages^ 

4'iu The Government Trunk Road which runs across the hills 
from Gowhatty to the foot of the range bordering on the Sylhet district, 
is a fine piece of werk. There are a good many excellent stone bridges, 
but as the suspension bridge which existed over the Bogapanee 
w^as carried away in 1851, and has not been re-built, several 
small bi’idges are wanting specially in the hills ^jordoi'ing on Assam 
and in the plains between the foot of the hills and Gowhatty, 

47. The cross roads or trunks which traverse the country are 
very probable, owing to the open nature of the country, except in the 
vicinity of the plains of Assam. The people of the country keep them 
open, and very little requires being done to them, and that only iji some 
places to make them all that can for the present he required. 

48. No meteorological statistics exist of any place in the hills 
except CheiTij^Poonjee. At tliis station the thermometer ranges from 40 
to 83, or 15 degrees lower than in Calcutta, but in the interior it n\ust 
be at best 5 degrees cooler than at Cherra Pooiijee, At this station 
also the quantity of rain that falls amounts to the enormous annual 
average of 000 inches, whilst in the central division it probably does 
not exceed 100 or at the most 150 inches ; the dilference is remarkable, 
but is well known to all the Natives of the country and all Europeans 
who have long resided in these hills. 
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49. As a means of further aiding the colonist and of improving 
tlic agriculture of these hills, I would beg to suggest that a Govern- 
ment experimental farm bo established in some place within the limits 
of the central division, to be superintended by a regular practical 
English former. The colonist and Native of the hills would then have 
an opportunity of seeing for himself what crops flourished the best, 
and in what way the rotation and manuring of crops should be managed. 
It might also be possible to distribute seed from the form, and in many 
ways to assist the colonist that need not here be detailed. 

50. In conclusion I would add, that as nothing of the kind is 
obtainable in these hills fit for the use and necessary for the comfort 
of a European colonist, it would be as well that before leaving the plains, 
he should provide himself and family with warm clotlung, a supply of 
strong shoes, a few simple implements of hushaiidry, and carpente{^s 
tools, also some chairs, tables, bedsteads, &c., and cooking apparatus. 
At first of course the colonist would have to rough it, and the first 
settlers would necessarily have to contend with the greatest difficulties, 
hut these would all disappear in the course of time; and as the house 
became comfortable and the farm began to thrive, when neiglibours luid 
settled roundabout, and the result of honest labor had been realized, few 
I think would ever regret having removed from the huniing heat of 
the plains, or foil to appi^eciate the benefits they derived from , the delight- 
fully cool and liealthy climate of these hills. 


From Captain E. A. Rowlatt, Principal Assistant Commissioner, to the Commission' 
er of Assam, — (dated the 22nd February 1861.) 

I beg to inform you that I have just visited- Shillong iu company 
with Major W. Richardson, the president of the Sliilloiig committee, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the quantity of water available at tliis 
season of the year for use, should it eventually be determined to estab- 
lish a station there for the location of European troops, &c. I also beg 
to add, the quantity discharged by the two streams at Cherra Poonjee 
for the sake of comparison. The quantity of water was ascertained by 
actual measurement made by catching the water when collected into a 
single stream, so as to fall into a large tin vessel holding forty-nine 
gallons and a half. 
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Fehrmry 1861. ‘ 

At Cherra Poonjeo. 

Eastern stream discharges 33§ gallons per minute, or 48,600 per 
diem of twenty-four hours. — Western ditto 21 gallons per minute, or 
30,581 per diem of twenty-four hours. 

At Sliillong, 21st Pehruary 1861, 300 gallons per minute, or 
4,32,000 per diem of twenty-four hours. 


From Lieutenant Colonel C. B. YotTNO, Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Pub- 
lic Works Department, to the Secretary to the Govemnient of India, Military 
, Department, — (No. 2455, ilated Fort William, the 3rd Juno 1801.) 

In continuation of my letter No. 2271, of the 23rd ultimo, I am 
directed to forward, for the information of the Government of India, as 
bearing on the same subject, copy of a very interesting communica- 
tion* received from the Commissioner of 
«. No. 44 of 8th May 1861. i c -i. i / -.,1 t 

Assam, and of its enclosure, (with a rough 

sketch in original,) recommending the transfer of the Civil station of 
Cherra Poonjee in the Cachar Hills to Shillong, the newly proposed 
Sanatarium in those hills, and reporting on a direct line of communi- 
cation between it and Gowhatty on the Berhampooter lliver. 

2. The Commissioner recommends the construction of this road. 
He says that even now before any road has been opened out, or a sod 
turned, or a nullah bridged, a rock blasted, or a tree felled, Shillong 
has been found accessible from the banks of the Berhampooter in 
three marches. Captain Rowlatt having accomplished the distance by 
easy travelling in three stages, and that too at a time of the year when 
marching was supposed to be fatal. 

3. Captain Ilopkinson observes that tlie construction of the road 
proposed by him will reduce the distance from Gowhatty to Cherra 
Poonjee by twenty-seven miles, necessitating the making of seventy- 
eight new, instead of maintaining and repairing 105 miles of the old 
load which passes vlA Nunklow. 
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4. J’he Superintending Engineer of the Assam Circle, Lieutenant 
Colonel Reid, will this day be desired to report upon the relative merits 
of the two roads ; and until the receipt of his report nothing definite 
can. be done. The road now proposed will apparently require more 
expensive bridging, but seems in otlier respects to possess advantages 
over the existing one. 

5. The Superintending Engineer will be authorized to incur 
such expense as may be necessary, not exceeding 2,000 Rupees, to 
enable him to have the road cleared, surveyed, and reported on. 


From Henhy Hopkinson, Esq., Agent Governor General, North-Eastern Frontier, to 
the Secrctar}" to the Government of Ecngal, Puhlic Works Department, — (No. 44, 
dated the 8th May 1861.) 

In continuation and with reference to the subject of my prede- 
cessor's letter No. 127, dated |Jie 22nd September 1860, I have the 
honor to submit, for the communication of His Honor the Lieutenant 
Governor, an important report by Captain E. A. Rowlatt, Officiating 
Deputy Commissioner of Assam, by which the perfect practicability of 
a road from Shillong to Gowhatty may be said to be settled. 

2. It will be remembered that my predecessor ^lile expatiating 
on the benefit of a road between Shillong and Gowhatty was sceptical 
as to its practicability, or pronounced it only practicable in tlie way 
the waggon road through the Tyrolese Mountains had been found 
practicable, that is, at a heavy cost. It was further observed by 
Colonel Jenkins that, even if the road were made, it would not alter 
the deadly nature of the country through which it must run, and Euro- 
peans could only travel by it during the months of November, Decem- 
ber, January, and February. 

3. Captain Rowlatt’s report records the pregnant fact that he 
left Shillong on the 8th and arrived at Gowhatty on the 11th March 
1861. 

So much for the impracticability of the line therefore. It is tried, 
and on the first trial the explorer traverses the whole distance easily 
in three marches ; a month later than the latest month Colonel Jenkins 
allows for Europeans to travel along the made road. 


8 
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4. Again the line presents but few engineering difficulties ; the 
most serious is a descent of 2000 feet in four miles between Oomkraow 
and Oomeaiij and unlike the route vid Nunklow which presents a 
perpetual succession of ascents and descents for nearly the whole way : 
an elevation in the Gowhatty and Shillong line once attained is never 
subsequently lost. There is a small range of hills between Gowhatty 
and Burnechat to'Avhich Captain Eowlatt refers as offering obstruction; 
but since he wrote it has been discovered that the range can be easily 
turned. 

5. Prorn Shillong to Oomean the distance is 
From Oomean to Nengpo 

„ Nengpo to Burnechat 
Burnechat to Gowhatty 


50 miles. 


8 miles. 

14 ,, 

15 ,, 

13 ,, 


A total of fifty niilcs^ or to Clierra Poonjee seventy-egiht miles. The 
distance from Gowhatty to Nunklow by the present road being sixty 
miles or 105 to Cherra Poonjee^ we have thus at the distance of fifty 
miles from Gowhatty a magnificent table land many miles in extent^ 
upwards of CqOOO feet above tlie level of the sea, Avell watered, yet i)os- 
sessing a comparatively dry climate, and which before a road has been 
opened out, or a sod turned, or a nullah bridged, or a rock blasted, or 
a tree felled, has been found accessible from the banks of the Ber- 
Iminpooter in three marches. 

6. As to the asserted malarious nature of the country through 
which the road must pass, it can only be for the first twenty-eight 
miles at the outside, and no portion of this interval is probably worse 
tlian Gowhatty itself. In fact, unlike the Gowhatty and Nungklow 
road, the tract is tolerably well peopled, which raises a double pre- 
sumption in favor of the climate ; first, because if it had been very 
bad, it would have prevented settlers coming; and next, because 
tbelr presence must have improved it. Captain Eowlatt indeed 
observes that although the country would naturally be one vast 
tree forest, it is at the present time comparatively open from the 
extent of the clearances and cultivation which arc constantly going 
on.’' I may add that the perils of the Teraiused to be equally insisted 
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upon in the case of Darjeeling, Mussoorec and the Neelgherries, hut 
few people think about them or even suffer from thenof^now-a-days. 

7. If European Troops are to be cantoned in the Cossiah Hills, 
it must be at Shillong, and tliis^ would necessitate a road between 
Shillong and Gowhatty. 

*8. Though Europeans slioidd not be cantoned at Shillong, 
Shillong still remains a far more suitable locality than Cherra Poon- 
jee for the Head Quarters of the civil administration of the Cossiah 
Hills. It ,is more centrical. It is surrounded by populous vil- 
lages, whereas Cherra Poonjee is in the midst of a desert, and its 
climate does not, as that of Cherra Poonjee does, interrupt commu- 
nications at any season of the year. The situation of Cherra Poonjee 
has never since its establishment been approved of^ while a host of au- 
thorities, geologists, botanists, political olHcers, &c., have concurred 
in recommending a removal either to Shillong or to situations in its 
vicinity. There are no public buildings to abandon at Cherra Poon- 
jee; but a Jail and a Cutclierry are now i^equired, which is a reason 
for deciding upon a removal at once, in order that they may be com- 
menced at Shillong. 

But the civil station could not be transferred from Cherra Poon- 
jee to Shillong, unless it were understood that a road was to be con- 
structed between Shillong and Gowhatty. 

9. Lastly, even if the forniatioii of a new station at Shillong 
be objected to, the road between Shillong and Gowhatty should still be 
constructed, since it would reduce the distance from Gowdiatty to 
Cherra Poonjee from 105 miles to only 78; and against the 
cost of constructing this seventy-eight miles of road there will have 
to be set the saving of the* cost of the repairs lately ordered by the 
Government for the old road, wliich might then be abandoned, for two 
roads are not wanted ; and as the old road has been allowed to fall into 
very great disrepair, as the most expensive bridges on it have to be 
restored and the dak bungalows re-built, I shall not be surprised 
to find that the estimated cost of its repairs would almost cover the 
expense of constructing thg new road. 

10, I now therefore most respectfully press upon the attention 
of Government the expediency of at once having this Shillong road 
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surveyed and estimated for, a preliminary credit for the cost of survey, 
and to cut a traoe tlie whole way, or at least to Shillong from Gow- 
hatty, being taken in the forthcoming budget. In this case the repairs 
upon the old road might be deferred for anotiber year, otherwise they 
must go on. 

11. It seems to me that the Government has not been led hi- 
therto to appreciate the position of the Cossiah Hills in respect to 
Assam. Api)roached as they are generally from Sylhet, and people 
penetrating rarely further into them than Cherra Poonjee, Assam has 
been regarded as separated from and lying remotely .beyond them ; but 
the trutli is, the Cossiah Hills are an integral portion of Assam. At 
Gowhatty the Berluunpootcr washes the foot of the Cossiah Hills. 
Gowhatty itself is situated partly upon a spur of the Cossiah Hills, 
Five miles from Gowhatty I am within the independent territory of the 
Cossiah Hills, and Cherra Poonjee is the most accessible station from 
my Head Quarters. With a proper road Gowhatty might be a large 
port for all the trade of the Cossiah Hills. 


From Captain E. A. Rowlatt, OlTiciating Deputy Coinniissionev of Assam, to Captain 
H. IIovKiNSON, Commissioner of Assam, — 121, dated the 3rd April 1861.) 

Having taken the opportunity of being ordered down from Cherra 
Poonjee to tliis station to march from Shillong straight down to Gow- 
hatty instead of going by the high road, I noAV beg to submit for your 
information, a re\>ort on tlic route between these two places, which I 
would liave done at an earlier date had I not been prevented doing so 
by illness. 

2. I left Shillong at 7 a. m. on the morning of the 9th March — 
there was then hoarfrost on the ground, the thermometer in my hut 
standing at 46® — there was scarcely any wind, but the air W'as clear, 
bracing, and liigbly invigorating. The spring flowers were just* begin- 
ning to appear, and the new grass .wTiich covered the slopes added 
much to the beauty of the general scenery. I must say I left with 
much regret. I reached Gowhatty easily on the third day. 

3. On leaving the table land, the path leads down a spur of 
about t^vo miles in length, the slope of which is so easy that a person 
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on a pony can easily gallop either: up or down, as I have often ,done 
myself. At the bottom of this spur there is a small stream called 
the Oomsirpee of about fifty feet width. This is crossed at a ford 
where the water is seldom above knee deep. A bridge Avould here be 
required, but it need not be more than thirty feet vspan, as the 
stream above and below the ford is not more than about that width. 
The descent down to this stream may he set down at 500 feet. 

• 4. After crossing the Oomsirpee you enter on the plain of Yeodo, 
which is at least six^miles long by three wide, and studded all over 
with villages, some of which are of considerable size. The present path 
which the road would follow with some slight excep^ons, passes through 
the Yeodo Bazar, and then through the village of Mowsera, and after 
continuing for some distance over gently undulating ground, brings 
you to the Oomkraow, a stream of some size, over Avhich a bridge 
would be required of two arches of not less than fifteen feet each. 

5. The distance between the Oomsirpee and Oomkraow is about 
two miles, and the road between these two points could be reduced to 
a dead level without incurring much expense ; and except a few drains 
in the hollows to prevent accumulations of rain water at the side of 
the road, no other bridges would be requii’ed betweecn Shillong and 
this stream. 

6. Leaving the Oomkraow, the path still continues for some 
distance along almost Icvclf ground, and then commences a gradual 
descent down the mountain towards the Oomean, the river at its 
base. This descent is about four miles long, and although the present 
native path is steep in one place, this can very easily be avoided by 
taking the road along the side instead of over the crest of the hill it 
at present* passes over. The descent from the Oomkraow to the 
Oomean is about 2000 feet ; and as it will with a very little engineer- 
ing skill be quite possible to diffuse the height to be attained equally 
over the whole four miles, the gradient of this part of the road, which 
will be the steepest throughout the whole line, will not exceed one in 
ten. 

7. On reaching the bottom of this range, the descent thus effect- 
ed is made once for all, as there are no high ridges to cross in the 
direction of Gowhatty. 
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8. The Ooxnean River flows through a village several miles 
wide ; it varies in breadth from eighty to 100 yards : the stream is gen- 
tle and it is not subject to violent rushes of water even during the 
rains, and no drift of any kind ever comes down it, there would there- 
fore be no difiiculty in throwing a bridge across it, as materials, both 
Avood and stone, are procurable close at hand. 

9. The valley of the Oomcan is about three miles broad and 
contains several villages near where the road would cross it. To the 
north of it there is a small range of hills, but in this range there is 
a gap through which the road should run, and which it would do 
without rising or falling until it got well clear of this range, when it 
would enter upon an open undulating country free from all ridges 
or chains of hills, which extends northwards for a long distance 
gradually sloping down towards the north. After passing by or through 
the villages of Nongkhorai and Nongjoonce, the road would reach 
Nongfo, a village on the borders of this undulating country, which 
may be put down as fourteen miles distant from the Oomean River, 
or twenty-two from Shillong. 

10. Between the Oomcan River and the village of Nongfo the 
road would cross several small streams, namely the Oomtriang, 
Oornsmer, Oomrang, and Oosmsan ; but the country thus far is com- 
pletely open, although there ail3 here and there patches of Avood from 
which much useful timber could be procured. 

11. From Nongfo the country northward changes its character 

altogether ; it becomes very much more abrupt and broken and 
covered in places with tree forests. Large hills are here scattered 
about, interpersed with valleys in wdiich rice cultivation is carried on 
to a considerable extent ; but these hills have been very much cleared 
by the Cossiahs and Meekirs of these parts for cotton and the dry 
grain crops, so that, although the country would naturally he one 
vast tree forest, it is at the present time compar^ively clear and open 
from the extent of the clearances and cultivation wliich are constant- 
ly going on. . • 

IS. After leaving Nongfo, the road should be carried along the 
side of a rivulet to the village of Nongkhra, and passing which, 
continue skirting the Oomfirig, leaving the* Sangkhongbaro Hill to 
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the west^ at the foot of which it should cross the Oomliug River^ a 
stream not more than twenty feet wide ; it would tlicn have to be 
• carried parallel to a small watercourse falling into the Oomling, then 
pass east of the Rungsakhee Hill and between the Nongkulla Hill 
and village ofOomdap, and so on down to Borneo Hauth on the 
))aiiks of the Dibroo or D egroo River. 

13. The distance from Nongfo to Borneo Hauth must bo about 
fifteen miles ; and although the country, as before observed, is rather 
rugged, the road if carried in the direction sketched out, would cross 
no ridges, but with trifling exceptions continue gradually sloping down 
all the way to the river. 

14. The Degroo River rises near the Sathpoonjies, wliieli are a 
Jay^s journey to the west of the line this road would take, there is 
therefore no \vay of escaping it by taking a route liirther westward. 
It flows through a valley three or four miles wide, and at Borneo Hauth, 
is not less than 1'20 yards wide. The stream is gentle and it is navigable 
for boats all the year round. At the i)rescnt time it has two feet six, 
inches of*water in it at the deepest place, and until a bridge could 
be built, a ferry would answer all the purposes of keeping open the 
communication across it. 

15. On leaving the Degroo the road must be taken over the range 
of hills separating that valley from the plain of Beltollah. This range 
does not any where exceed 1,000 feet in heiglit, and is not more than .six 
miles across ; but before determining on what route the road should take, 
it would he advisable to have these hills thoroughly explored. There 
are at present many very fair roads over them, and that from Borbhoi 
ill the Degroo valley facing Borneo Hauth via Patgaou down to 
Pelangkatta, is perhaps the most direct ; but I have no doubt that a 
better route than that could be found, as the present roads have been 
made to connect village with village, and not for the purpose of crossing 
the range by the easiest route. 

16. After reaching the northern foot of this range, it is all level 
ground into Gowhatty. The distance from Bornee Hauth I sliould put 
down at thirteen miles, the last seven miles of which into Gowhatty, 
^Youkl be in the plains. 
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17. It is an unfortunate circumstance that there should he thk 
rang;e of low hills separating the valley of the Degroo from Beltollah } 
for^ as they are very nearlj^ on the same level, all the height that is 
gained must be lost in the descent down again, a contingency that 
otight to be avoided in all hill roads, but which, in the present instance^ 
there is no way of escaping. 

18. Although it might perhaps have been preferable had the Degroo 
River not intervened in the line the road must take, it still must not be 
disregarded, as by this river it will be possible to send up baggage as far 
as Bornce Hauth by boat, and that from that point the porterage of goods 
to be sent up to Shillong will thereby be reduced to two days. 

19. The Degroo, as will be perceived in the map, falls into the 
Kullung River about two miles from its junction with the Berhampooter, 
a boat therefore starting from Go what ty would proceed up the Berham- 
pooter to the Kullong mouth, — thirteen miles — enter the Kullong and 
then the Degroo, passing by Sonapore and reaching Bornee Hauth, to 
which the distance by this route would not exceed forty miles. 

20. For stores and other heavy baggage, therefore, the* point of 
departure by laud w’ould be Bornee Hauth ; and as Jthe road from thence 
would ho a gradual ascent the whole way, there is no reason why goods of 
all kinds should not be conveyed from Gowhatty to Shillong at a very 
trilling cost. 

21. At present the Bornee Hauth is not very largely attended, 
being principally a cotton mart, but as soon as the road was opened 
out, tills place would become one of imj)ortaiice, as all the t^de now 
carried on at Sonapore, about twelve miles lower down on the Degroo, 
would be transferred to this Hauth, and supplies of all sorts, cattle, 
poultry, fish, grain, &c., reach Shillong from this market. 

22- Another advantage to be gained by opening out a road in the 
direction proposed, would be that a large extent of land would thereby 
become available for tea and coffee plantations and other agricultural 
operations, which at present are lying useless from the difficulty of 
getting at them. 

23, It may not be expected that in a preliminary report of this 
kind I should advert to the expense it would be necessary to incur 
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ill making a road direct from Gowhatty to Shillong, much must of course 
depend on the kind of road to be constructed. I may however observe 
that a road as good as the present one to Nungklow, which is about the 
same distance, could certainly, without the bridges over the Oomean 
and Degroo, be made for 25,000 rupees ; and as tlie line of country to 
be passed over is so infinitely easy compared to that over which the 
present road passes, it would, I am sure, be far cheaper to construct a 
good road across the hills in the direction now proposed than to complete 
the one now in existence, which, independently, being most unnecessarily 
circuitous in its course, has unfortunately also been carried over the 
most difficult line of country it was possible to select. 

21'. Before concluding I Avouki wish to place it on record that the 
Natives who could give the most assistance in marking out and super- 
intending the construction for a road from Gowhatty to Shillong' are 
Solomaii Dobasheeah at CheiTa Poonjee, who accompanied me down as 
far as Bornee Ilauth ; lliinnoo Sing of Mowphrain : and ]\Iarenga and 
Jurruii Sing of Amthoree, both of whom are well accpiainted with this 
part of the country. 

25. I herewith bog to annex a rough sketch map of the country 
between this and Shillong, Avliich will, I trust, assist in rendering the 
report intelligible. 

26. In conclusion I would beg leave to suggest that a copy 
of this report bo sent to Clonel D. Reid, the Superintending Engineer 
of the Assam Circle, for his information. 


From Colonel A. Beciier, c. b., Quarter Master General of tlio Army, to the Secrctai’y 
to the Government of India, Military Deiiartincnt, — (No. 8190, dated Head 
Quaiters, Calcutta, the 17th June 1861.) 

In forwarding the accompanying documents, in original, regarding 
the site of Shillong as a Sanatarium for European troops, I have the 
honor to request you will submit the same, most strongly recommended 
by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, for the fav'orable consi- 
deration of Government, drawing particular attention to the report of 
Dr. Thorp, 


9 
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2. On receipt of the first report^ information was called for regard- 
ing the supply of water ; the answer was satisfactory ; — vide enclosed 
letter No. 20, dated 10th March last, from Major Richardson. 

3. His Excellency is of opinion that a European regiment might 
advantageously be located in that part of the country, as there could not 
in any point of view be a better site for a station than Shillong. 


Proceedhhys of a Commitlce asficmhled hy order of His Exoellenry the Commander ‘hi-- 
Chief for the purjme of inspecting the ground at Shillong and of reporting m 
to ihcjltness of the ;i)lacc for the erection of harraeJes for European Troops ^ 
and more espjcci ally with reference to; — the healthiness of the site ; '"Ind, 
diiuenslons of hnllding space ; iird, siipply of tea ter and provisions ; dth, ap^ 
p)roaches ; oth, state of vegetation during the rainSy and quantity of rain which 
falls during Ihc yea)\ 

Pees I DENT : 

3IaJor W. ItlCHARDSOX, Comwandlng at Cherra Poonjee. 

Mem BEKS : 

Captain ROWLATT, Principal Asst. Com mhsionery Cossiah Hills, 

Dr. TilORP, Surgeon in Medical charge, H. 1. Begiment. 

Mr. (b J\rrX]t(), JCxeeutive ^Engineer, Sylhct. 

Second medical rnenihcr, ap 2 '>oini(d J)y Qnartcr Master GencraVs office memo. 
No. 1237, Head Quarters, Calcutta, :Mst July 18()0, Dr. J. McCLELLAXP, 0#- 
ciaiing Incpecior Cent rat rf Hospitals. ^ 

The conimiitfio proceeded early in Angust and early in Septem- 
her for tlie purpose of carrying out their instructions, and have 
now to record their opinions on the several points alluded to in the 
Quarter Master General’s letter No. 4079, dated Head Quarters, 
Calcutta, 12th July 1860. 

The ground selected by the committee for a future station is 

— The liculthiiiess of Undulating table land, at an elevation 

of 5,000 feet above the sea, running from 
south-east to north-west. 
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The village*^ of Sadoo and Pombrew in the immediate vicin ity of 
the site are very healthy, and the Khasseahs themselves consider this 
neighbourhood as the most healthy in these hills. 


The inhabitants of these villages are strong and healtliy, looking 
free from spleeiij and the children stout limbed and rosy. They say 
that fever is not known amongvSt tlicni, CKcept Vvlicii some of tlie men 
who attend the markets at Soonepore and Bcltollah on the Assam 
side, get an attack in passhig through the forest ; or wlio work in the 
fields situated lower down in valleys towards the plains, get occasional 
fever of a mild continued type. There is no swampy ground near the 
site selected. The ground at the nortli-east end of the site slopes toward 
the south by a very gentle descent, and the iTottoms are dry and hard 
even at this season. Towards the north it dcscomls mucli more 
abruptly, and is cut up by steep ravines Laving v/atcr in them ; tlicse 
would answer well lor carrying olf tlie draiuage from the privies and 
slaughter houses, as there is a fall of from 2 to 300 feet. At the 
south-w^est end of tlic site near the stream tlie ground is more even, 
and the drainage would require to be carried to some distance into the 
lower ravines. The barracks sho^ild be built on the slopes to be px'o- 
tected in some degree from the south-west wiiids. The soil is a yellow 
loamy clay, thinly covering the heiglits whieli are composed of a hard 
sandstone. In the bottoms the soil is more abuiulant, rich, and fertile, 
well adapted for gardens. The country around is suilieicntly level 
to afford room for plcjity of exercise without any great exertion. 


The committee arc of opinion that tlie plateau Vvdiich would form 
^ . ... ... the station of Shilling,’ is of ample size to ac- 

2nd . — Dimensions or build- ^ 


space. 

. A. A. on Map 


commodate 2 regiincaits or more, and that the 
best piece of ground for that purpose consists 
of a range of low undulating hills, commencing at a stream 8 
miles from the village of Moflvmg*, which is on the road from Cherra 
to Assam, — and one from the village of Sadoo. These hills run from 
south-Avest to north-east for nearly 2 miles parallel to the high ridge 
of the Shillong hill, Avhich partially shelters the station, lying perhaps 
500 feet lower in elevation than the Shillong hill itself. 


This ground has been measured by ]\Ir. Muiiro, and found to 
consist of 1 1 miles in length by an average breadth of i a mile ; 
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but tills by no means constitutes the whole of the ground^ ‘ as on 
both sides of tliis measured piece are similar ridges and hills^ all well 
adapted for building, and nowlierc rising more than perltaps 100 
feet above the general Icvcd, with sides of such a gradual slope that 
a horse can almost everywhere canter up or down them. After 
reaching the end of this measured ground, moreover, the plateau turns 

toward the Shillong hill in the form of a 
B. B. on i>iap. liorse-shoe, jircsenting an admirable site for 

a station at the north-east end of the ground, provided that the water 
at this end lasts all the year round, which the Committee believe to he 
the case. 


The, entrance to the ground above described, lies across the stream 
which furnislies water to tlic station, and whicli for a quarter of a 
mile before it falls over and leaves the plateau, runs directly across 
it from south-east to north-west ; and if it is determined to canton a 
small force of Ihiropeans at Shillong, the committee would recom- 
mend that the inch be located at this spot as a commencement, as there 

is before reaebing the stream an extensive 
C. C.onMap. . • . i . 

Slope curving towards the stream and quite 

sheltered from the south-west monsoon. At this spot too is the largest 
quantity of water; and on tlie north-east side of the stream commences 
the mcasuied inecQ of ground before mentioned. IVIoi’cover, at this 
end of the ground are large quantities of sandstone adapted for build- 
ing, and it is nearer our supplies of coal and lime, wliicli must be 
brought from a village 7 miles north of Clicrra, on tlie road to Shil- 
long. 


and provisions, 
D. D. on Map, 


Water is sujiplicd from a stream which rises at the north-east 
Supply of water end of the station Itoiu a spring: it runs 
throTigli the valley formed by the Sbillovig Hill, 
and the station plateau at some little distance 
from the latter, perhaps 1 a mile. It is small at first running over a 
gravelly bottom 4 feet below the level of the ground, and is near its 
commencement 15 inches deep, and 3 or 4 feet wide in September. 
AVhen visited by Captain llowlatt, in April 1800, it contained about half 
as much water, and the natives report that it runs all the year through ; 
but as February is the driest month in these hills, it should be examined 
in that montli. xVs the stream proceeds towards the south-west end of 
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tlie plateau^ it is fed by small streams from the Shillong Hills^ and also 
by several simngs^ till at the south-west end it turns suddenly and runs 
directly across the plateau for I mile, and falls a good sized stream 
over a cliflP 30 feet high^ and then rapidly descends to the valley. It is, 
after it has made this turn to the north-west, that it runs through the 
ground recommended to be occupied in the first place. Between the 
stream and the measured station ground are numerous springs, where 
the committee believe that wells might be sunk with little labor and 
good results. 

The Natives are unanimous in asserting that this stream con- 
tains a large supply of water through the whole year, but no mem- 
ber of tlie Committee has seen it in February or March ; and it 
should undoubtedly be visited, and a seinarate report made on it before 
the first rain falls. 

^ . Horned cattle are plenty — of a size large. 

Supply of provisions. -.i . 

as compared Avitli those oi tlie plains — thnir 

price is from 12 to 16 rupees. 

Jynteah is also well supplied with cattle, and herds are brought up 
yearly from Assam. At Clierra beef is good, plentiful, and moderate 
in p]‘ice. One of the men who kills, gives his opinion tliat he could 
abvayS supply 3 aiiimals a day by sending out men to the villages about 
Cherra, while Cherra itself is supplied from the dircelion of Assam, 
Sliillong, and Jynteah,* so that the committee think a wing of a 
regiment might he fed. Sheep are not to be had, but would doubt- 
less thrive on tlie pastures about Shillong. 

Goats and pigs arc procurable, and beef and pork arc sold ready 
killed in the market of Yeodo, 3 miles from Shillong, where rice is 
sold at about 15 seers the rux)ce, tliough not well cleaned. 

The committee saw no rice cultivation about Shillong, but 
different sorts of millet afe grown, and the luHivcs say That the same 
ground will produce 2 crops a year. Doubtless wheat and barley might 
be grown with success, as w^oll as all sorts of European vegetables. 
Apples and damsons grow wild, and iiotatoes are abundant. 
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Steamers go up the Berhampooter at all seasons of the year^ and 
mustp ass Avitliin 40 or 50 miles of Shillong. 

Mil. — Approaches, » « , 

As far as the committee can ascertain^ a path 

leads witli a gradual downward slope to Bcltollah Bazar in the plains, 

r miles from Gowhatty south. The natives say a cooly can go to 

Bcltollah in 3 days. 

The Native overseer with the committee went in this direction 21 
measured miles in search of wood ; he describes the patli as a gentle 
slope, all the way similar to that from, the station to Yeodo, which is 
very easy. A carriage road might probably be made to Gowhatty in 
this direction, and the steep descent on the Assam road at Nuiigklow 
2,205 feet, be avoided. 

The committee look upon the Assam side as the only one by 
which Sliillong can be reached at all seasons of the year, provided 
the forest is healthy, wdiich remains uncertain. On the other side 
steamers can only reach Sylhet in the rains. In December 1857, Her 
Majesty 54tli regiment attempted to come np by steam but were 
stopped 40 miles down the river. The passage up by country boats is 
tedious in the extreme — 12 or 14 days from Dacca. 

From Sylhet during the dry months, ])coplo cross the country 
through rice khets to Terria at the foot of the hills (25 miles). In the 
rains small boats go from Sylhet to Pundua (3 miles short of Terria) 
in 5 or G hours. From Pundua to Terria it is usual to take an cle- 
pluiiit j hut aftey heavy rains there is a river which stops np the 
road. After a few fine days a man can easily walk from Pundua to 
Terria. The river should be bridged. 

During about 2 months of the year, when, the ground is not dry 
and the water not deep, (before and after the rains) Pundua can only 
be reached from Sylhet by going down the river to Cliatuk, and then 
pulling up the Pundua river — this takes 2 days. 

From Terria to Cherra Poonjee is 7 miles of very steep ascent, and 
tlien 3 of a v6ry easy slope — 10 miles in aH. The whole road is very 
good, but the first 7 miles is quite impracticable for wheeled carriages; 
the whole rise is 4118 above sea level, and very nearly as much above 
Terria where the ascent begins. 
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The present means of access to Shillong from Clierra are by the 
Assam road to Moflnng — 18 miles. The road is very good but too 
steep for wheeled carriages — the first two miles level round the village 
of Cherra^ thence an easy slope upwards of one mile — the road is 
then level with slight exceptions to Kalapanee at the 10th mile, 
reached by a mile of descent — this is crossed by a good stone bridge. 
Beyond this after a slight rise, a steep descent leads to Bogapaiice, 
which is crossed at the 15th mile by a native bridge for foot passen- 
gers. A bridge should be built here, as there is no ford by wliieh 
horses can cross after rain. From this bridge a steep ascent, 1500 feet 
in 2 miles, leads us to the top of the hill, and one mile further is 
Moflung, with a Government staging bungalow. 

From Moflung an undulating plain leads to Shillong, 8 miles. 
Only one water course is met wdth in this distance, and that could 
easily be bridged, as there is a descent of only about 100 feet to the 
Avater, and a similar rise beyond. 

The committee believe tlicre is another and more level route 
leaving the Assam road at about the 9th mile, missing the Kala- 
panee and reaching the Bogapance near Molecm, wlicre the river 
is much nearer the top of tlie table laud. A spot might, tlie commit- 
tee think, be found where tlie descent to the water would be only 
about 500 feet, and this 'would be the straighter line to Shillong from 
Cherra ; but till tliis road can be made, the committee recommend that 
the Bogapanee be bridged below Moflung, and that a temporary 
road Ije marked out from IMofliing to Shillong. This latter could be 
done at slight expense, as there is, as before said, but one considerable 
water course to be bridged. Tliis would render tlic whole distance 
from Terria, at the foot of the hills, to Shillong, practicable for troops 
and carriage cattle at all seasons of the year. At present coolies arc the 
only carriage procurable. 

The proposed site of the" station of Shillong, as ^vell as the sur- 

5«7».-state of vc-otatlon I’oundiiig hills, si Covered at this season of the 

during tiio rains, and tiuan- year (September) with choppering grass, as 
tity of rain in the year. „ , , , ' . 

\ugh generally as the knee, though sometimes 
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a little higher. In some of the ravines tree jungle with a thick under- 
growth of small bamboos exist, but there is no need for building 
near these spots ; and the trees doubtless protect the springs which 
rise there. 

The country may be described as an undulating grass plain 
(grass nowhere rank) well cultivated in parts, extending from Mo- 
fluug, to the north-east end of the station — ten miles in one direetion, 
and of a varying breadth, which at the station itself may be called H 
miles. 

The quantity of rain which fell at Shillong and CherraPoonjee du- 
ring the month of August 18G0, is at the former 40‘90 inches, and at 
the latter 14:d‘27 inches ; and those who have been at both places in- 
variably state that the fall at Cherra is three times that of the in- 
terior of the hills. It may also be mentioned that in the Khassca 
hills the rain is heavier at night, and that but little falls during the 
cold season. 

The meteorological register of each station is attached. 


Though Shillong is itself but scantily inhabited, and there is only 
^ ^ one small hamlet of about a dozen huts on 

the proposed site of the station, yet there are 
numerous villages all round within 3 and 6 miles : — the large iron 

smelting village of Moleem south-west 4 
Sunoundi g cou t y miles, — Sadoo and Nuugpien villages, 1 or 3 

miles west, — the j)lain and bazar of Yeodo, 3 miles north. The bazar 
is only held in a grove of trees, but is surrounded on all sides by vil- 
lages, and the country about is fairly cultivated, while herds of cattle 
pasture on the hills. 


Nungkrim, a large village south-east, about 5 miles, wdth very 
extensive iron furnaces. 

From the endence of the natives, their mode of constructing their 
huts, and the inclination of the trees about- 
Shillong, the south-west is evidently the most 
prevalent wind, and the most severe. Barracks should in the opinion of 
the committee, be built in positions having a north-east aspect, and of 
such positions there iS no scarcity. 


Prevailing winds. 
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Stone for building exists in great quantities at the south-west end 
of the ground and elsewhere. Lime and coal 

Building materials. -• i 

nave not been found nearer than at a village 
7 miles from Cherra on the Assam and Shillong road — about 20 miles 
from Shillong. 

Wood in small quantities is found in the valley below the 
station^ sufficient doubtless to build huts for the Aving of a regi- 
ment. Fir trees grow all over the hills^ but none large enough to 
be of much use j as when 4 or 5 years old they are cut for 
charcoal* 

The overseer of public works ^Yent 20 miles on the road 
to Assam, and there came to good building timber in scattered 
patches. The overseer cannot say how much timber is procurable, 
as he reported that the Natives Avitli him would go no further 
dreading sickness, but the quantity appears to increase greatly as we 
approach Assam. 

Slates for roofing are procurable of a good quality on the Assam 
raod, 1-^' miles from Moflung north — thatching grass is plentiful 
about Shillong itself. 

The Committee cease their proceedings this 13th day of September 
1860. 


Annexed 

1. — Meteorological registers of Shillong and of Cherra Poonjee for 
August 1860. 

2. — A sketch map of the ground at Shillong by Mr. C. K* 

Hudson. Mr." Hudson not having himself seen the ground, tJFo 
distances are not properly defined. 
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at the Station of Cherra Poonjee.for the month of Augmt 18C0. 

HEIGHT ABOVE THE SEiV 4,200. Sejotenihcr 1800. 
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0 

rB 

-i-a 

0 

P" 

0 

Of Mercury. 

Of the air. 

0 


Ins. 





Ins. 





Ins. 





1 


CC 



N. 


70 



N. 


74 



N. 

2 


60 


1 

E. 


74 



E. 


74 



E. 

3 


(56 


i 

E. 


70 


lE. 


72 



S. 

4 


Cl 



S. 


68 



s. 


74 



S. 

5 


66 


.s. 


70 



N. 


74 



s. 

G 


CC 


Is. 


70 



S. 


74 



E. 

7 


Cl 


IS. 


72 



S. 


74 



s. 

8 


60 



s. 


70 



s. 


72 



s. 

9 


Cl 



s. 


70 



s. 


70 



S. S.E. 

10 


64 



S.S.E. 


70 



,S. S. E. 


72 



S.E. 

11 


04 



N. 


71 



IN. 


71 



s.w. 

12 


65 



N. 


71 



\N. 


72 



s. 

33 


66 



S. 


08 



N. 


68 



S. E. 

14 


61 



S. 


70 



Is. 


08 



S.E. 

15 


64 



8 .E. 


68 



IS. E. 


70 



S. E. 

1C 


64 



S.E. 


71 



S. E. 


70 



S. E. 

17 


61 



,SE. 


68 



S. E. 


68 



S.E. 

IS 


65 



S.E. 


68 



S. E. 


68 



S. 

19 


61 



S.E. 


(56 



S. 


68 



s. 

20 


61 



S. 


70 



s. 


72 



s. 

21 


64 



s. 


72 



:s. 


68 



s. 

22 


65 



S.E. 


68 



|s. 


68 



s. 

23 


66 



s. 


66 



Is. E. 


68 



s. 

21 


64 



s. 


66 



E. 


60 



s. 

25 


64 



s. 


66 



iE. 


66 



s. 

2 G 


64 



s.. 


66 



lE. 


65 



w. 

27 


64 



s. 


66 



N. 


64 



w. 

28 


64 



s. * 


68 



N. 


68 



N. 

29 


62 



s. 


70 



N. 


68 



N. 

30 


64 



vv. 


70 



N. 


70 j 



E. 

31 


64 



w. 


71 



N. 

i 

66 


J 

S. 


Kept by llinguu Khan, Native Doctor on duty at Sliillong. 



I Barometer. 
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of ShiUong for ilie month of August 18G0. 


Scptemhcr ISGO. 


HEIGHT ABOVE THE SEA 5,000. 


Ins. 


At 10 p. M. 


Temperature. 

Of Mercury. 

.si 

a 

<4-1 

o 

Of wet bulb. 


1 1 

1 


G8 

08 

00 

G() 

08 

GO 

00 

61 

02 

01 

05 

08 

00 

00 

00 

00 

01 

01 

00 
00 
()G 
05 

01 
(J5 
01 
01 
02 
01 
00 
08 
68 



Thennoincter in sun’s 
rays at 4 P. M. 

Self- registering 
Tlierinometei*. 

1 

Eaiii Gauge. 

Direction of the 
wind. 

Maximum. 

i 

s 

‘3 

S • 





Indies. 

Cent. 

S. 

71 





E. 

81 

* 




S, 

80 




80 

S. 

88 





s. 

71 





s. 

71 





s. 

88 





s. 

78 





S. S.E. 

Cloudy. 



1 


s. w. 

Do. 




50 

s. w. 

Do. 


1 

1 


s. 

Do. 



0 


s. 

Do. 



2 

50 

S. E. 

Do. 



0 

90 

S. E. 

Do. 

1 

1 

0 

00 

S. E. 

])o. i 



3 


S. E. 

Do. 



1 

00 

S. 

71 ! 



1 

10 

s. 

Cloudy. 



1 

80 

s. 

Do. 



0 i 

20 

s. 

Do. 



1 

90 

s. 

Do. 



2 

80 

s. 

Do. 



5 

20 

s. 

Do. 



1 

10 

s. 

Do. 



0 

00 

s. 

Do. 



1 

10 

w. 

Do, 




80 

w. 

Do. 




20 

s. 

Do. 





s. 

Do. 




00 

s. 

Do. 



— 






1 JiL-. 

90 


(True copy) 

(Si{-ued) W. KICIIAUDSON, Major, 
J^resident, 
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Metcordlo^ical Register kept at Hie Hospital of the SglJiet Light Irfanify at ike 
Statmi of Cherra Roonjecy for the month of September 1860. 

1st October 18C0. 

LATITUDE 150 16^ LONGITUDE 91^" 41’ HEIGHT ABOVE THE SEA 4,200. 


\ Days of the month. j 

At Sunrise. 

At 10 A. M. 

At 4 p. M. 

At 10 p. M. 

Thermometer in sun's raysj 
at 4 P. M. j 

'■W 

Rain Gauge^ 

Temperature. 

Temperature. 

Temperature. 

Temperature. 

% 

0 

0 

s 

0 

1 Direction of 
: the wind. 

Of Mercury. 

Direction of 
the wind. 

Of Mercury. 

Direction of 
the wind. 

Of Mercury. 

Direction of 
the wind. 







• 




Ins. 

Cent. 

1 

07 

N. E. 

72 

N. , 

70 

N. 

59 

AV. 

Cloudy. 

1 

21 

2 

01 

W. 

75 * 

AV. 

72 

AV. 

58 

AV. 

J)itto. 

3 

5 

3 

03 

W. 

70 

S. 

71 

S. 

66 

S. 

Ditto. 

2 

75 

4 

00 

E. 

72 

N. 

71 

N. 

50 

AV. 

Ditto. 

5 

5D 


61 

W. 

75 

AV. 

74 

AV. 

5S 

E. 

79 

1 

15 , 

6 

63 

W. 

76 

S. 

75 

S. AV. 

57 

N. 

77 

0 

0 

7 ' 

05 ‘ 

N. E. 

71 

N. 

75 

A\^ 

56 

AV. 

95 

4 

50 

8 

GO 

W. 

09 

AV. 

71 

E. 

55 

AV. 

90 

5 


9 

67 

AV. 

68 

AV 

70 

E. 

57 

S. 

Cloudy. 

2 

95 

10 

59 

N, 

69 

E. 

71 

S. 

56 

N. 

Ditto. 

6 

50 

11 

68 

W, 

70 

AV. 

72 

AV, 

56 

S. 

Ditto, 

3 

4 

12 

GO 

s. 

70 

AV. 

73 I 

AV. 

55 

AV. 

81 

2 

10 

13 

08 

w. 

72 

AV. 

71 

AV. 

50 

AV. 

Cloudy. 

1 

12 

]4 

08 

w. 

70 

AV. 

67 

AV. 

59 

AV. 

Ditto. 

8 

95 ^ 

15 

62 

w. 

68 

AV, 

CO 

V7. 

51 

S. 

Ditto. 

5 

50 

16 

60 

w. 

07 

AV. 

70 

AV. 

53 

AV. 

J)itto. 

9 

10 

17 

66 

AV. 

1 OS 

AV. 

09 

AV. 

51 

E. 

Ditto. 

5 

5 

18 

64 

E. 

OS 

E. 

70 

E. 

55 

VV. 

94 

3 

4 

10 

06 

AV. 

1 70 

AV. 

72 

AV. 

51. 

N. 

64 

4 

^55 

20 

GO 

S. 

74 

S. 

70 

S. 

64 

N. 

Cloud V. 

1 

* 3 

21 

07 

N. 

73 

E. 

08 

E. 

58 

S. 

Dilio. 

6 

25 

22 

69 

S. 

71 

S. 

09 

AV. 

52 

AV. 

Ditto. 

7 

50 

23 

65 

AV. 

75 

AV. 

03 

AV. 

51: 

E. 

95 

0 

0 

21. 

(JO 

S. AV. 

78 

AV. 

65 

AV. 

52 

N. 

100 

0 i 

0 

25 

00 

N. 

71 

N. 

71 

N. 

51 

N. 

90 

0 

0 

26 

01 

N. AV. 

70 

AV, 

73 

AV. 

59 

AV. 

80 

3 

10 

27 

02 

AV. 

75 

AV. 

74 

AV. 

58 

S. 

100 

0 

0 

28 

08 

E. 

74 

E. 

7J 

E. 

55 

AV. 

Cloiulv, 

0 

0 

29 

61 

AV. 

75 

VV. 

73 

AV. 

50 

N. 

83*^ 

1 

2 

30 

50 

N. 

76 

N. 

74 

N. 

50 

N. 

93 

0 

0 
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(Signed) T. DILLON, 

Assistant Surgeon, 
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Mdcorological Register . at the Station <f Shillong for the month qf Sepicmief I860. 

l4'< October 1860. 

latitude 25“ 32' LONGITUDE 91« 52’ HEIGHT ABOVE THE SRA 5,600. 


1 "ca ^ ^ 

I At Suneise. At 10 a. m. At d p. m. At 10 r. m. ^ g 'S 


Tenipe- _g 
vat lire. '% 


Tempe- 

rature. 

. ! 1 

£ 

B 

P 1 « 




j 





Tempo- .3 
rature. 5 


1 65 

2 64, 

3 64 

4 04 

5 62, 

6 (521 


9 64' 

10 64 
11 61 

12 64 

13 62 

14 62 

15 62 

16 6:1 

17 65 

IS 64 - 

19 64 

20 64 

.21 62 
22 64 

2:i; 62 

24; 62 

25j 64 

2<>, 64 

271 62 

28 64 
29: 62 
30 64 


S. 72 

S. 68 

S.W. 66 

's.w. 69 

S.W. 69 

S.W. 70 

iS.W. 69 

S. 70 

S.W. 66 


! W. 68 
w. 67 
W. 6/ 
W. 66 


o oi a ,«|o opi ft |ft 



Tc 


rature. 





*S 


r 

■+-» 



OJ 

O 


O 


!g|.Si .3 
7=3 I 



I Cloudy. 
. Ditto. 

• Jlitto. 
1)0 

Cloudy, 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
.Ditto. 
.Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
1 )ltto. 
^ Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto, 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
l.)itto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


(Signed) SHEIK HTNGLN, 
Native Doctor, 
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Meteorological Begistcr hcjpt at the llosjntal cf the Sylhet Light Infantry Battalion 


LATITIJDK 15« 16‘ LONGITUDE 91« 41* 
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at the Slaiion of Cher r a Poonj€e,for the month ofOcfoher 18G0. 

• .November 1800. 


HEIGHT ABOVE THE SEA 4,2CO. 



At 10 r. 

M. 


Thermometer in sun’s raye 
at 4 P. M. 

in u 

'S .£ S 

• 

* 

o 

; 

o 

0 

o 

a 

xs 
• ■** 

-5 

m 

Q 

Barometer. 

Tempci’aturo. 

Direction of the wind. 

Of Mercury. 

Of the air. 

Of wet bulb. 

Maximum. 

i 

I 

1 .S 

! 

\ 

Ins. 



1 

■ 




Inches. 



65 



S. 

Cloudy 






50 



w. 

Do, 



19-92 



51 



s. 

Do. 



7-55 



52 



w. 

Do. 



16*25 



63 



w. 

Do. 



9*55 



56 



N. 

Do. . 



2’75 



49 



S. R. 

81 






48 



E. 

90 






43 



N. 

Cloudy 

• 





60 



W. 

Do. 






56 



N. W. 

Do. 






55 



W. 

Do. 

' 


i 



57 



N. 

79 






54 



E. 

82 






50 



N. 

'Cloudy 


1 



• 

'57 



E. 

S3 






40 

1 


w. 

79 


I 

13 



50 

. 1 

• 

N. 

90 






51 



N. 

80 






61 



W. 

Cloudy 






40 



s.w. 

Do. 



. 



49 



w. 

1 78 



1 



60 



w. 

! 90 






40 



w. 

! 77 






44 



E. 

i 79 






40 



E. 

95 






40 



w. 

92 






‘ 42 



N. 1 

91 






40 



W. 

Cloudy 



ITO 



47 



s. 

83 






40 



w. 

71 



58-15 

• 


(Signed) T. DILLON, Asst, Surgn,, 

In medical charge, Sglhei Lt, Infy, 
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Meteorological Begister Jcept at the Station of Shillong 
LATITUDE 25*^ 32’ LONGITUDE 91^ 52' 


Days of the month. i 



At Sukbise. I 


At 

10 A 

. M. 


At 4 p. M. 

Barometer. I 

T'einperature. I 

Direction of the wind. ' 

Barometer. 

Temperature. 

Direction of the wind. 

Barometer. 

Temperatuit!. 

Direction of the wind. 

% 

o 

o 

Of the air. 

1 

.5 

a> 

o 

Of Mercury. 

Of the air. 

Of wet bulb. 

Of Mercury. 

*c3 

tt> 

O 

Of wet bulb. 


Ins. 





Ins. 





Ins. 





1 


05 


* 

S. 


60 



S. 


67 



S. 

2 


63 



8. 


61 



s. w. 


62 



s. 

3 


62 



S. W. 


62 



s. w. 


62 



8. 

4 


62 



s. 


62 



*s. w. 


62 



8. W, 

6 


62 



s. 


66 



s. 


64 



S. W. 

6 


62 



s. 


68 



8. 


68 



s. w. 

7 


60 



s. 


69 



S. 


68 



8. 

8 


62 



E, 


71 



E. 


69 



8. 

9 


62 



W. 


71 



E. 


69 



S. 

30 


GO 



W. 


66 



s. 


66 



8. 

11 


60 



s. 


65 



! s. 


65 



8. 

32 


58 



s. 


65 



N. ~ 


68 



N. 

13 


60 



s. 


65 



N. 


69 



N. 

34 


50 



s. 


63 



w. 


69 



W, 

15 


58 



w. . 


65 



s. 


66 



8. 

16 


56 





61 



s. 


66 



8. 

17 


59 





64 



s. 


64 



8. 

18 


56 



w. 


64 



8. 


67 



8. 

19 


52 



w. 


65 



N. 


64 

1 


S. 

20 


51 



w. 


66 



N. 


61 

1 

] 


8- 

21 


59 ! 



s. 


64 



S. 


64 

1 


8. 

22 


59 { 



s. 


65 



s. 


65 



8. 

23 


56 



\y. 

1 

66 



f 8. 


66 


i 

8. 

24 


55 i 



w. 


65 



' s. 


66 


1 

8. 

25 


59 



1 w. 


67 



8. 


67 



8. 

26 


59 



\y. 


70 



S. 


70 



8 . 

27 


58 



w. 


69 



i W. 


69 



8 . 

28 


61 



' N. 


6(; 



1 w. 


66 



W, 

29 


58 



W. 


66 



: s. 


66 



8. W. 

30 1 


58 



w. 


68 



1 s. 


66 



8. \y. 

31 


58 



\v. 


68 



s. 

• 

66 



8. W. 
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for the month of October I860, 

HEIGHT ABOVE THE SEA 5,600, 


1st November 1860, 



At 

10 P. M. 


03 

Is 

0 

OS 

.S 

i! 

cj ^ 

|2 

Self R egister- 
iug^Theruio- 
Tnetex’. 

Rain Gauge. 

Barometer, 1 

' 

Temperature. 

Direction of the wind. 

Of Mercury. 

Of the ail’. 

Of wet bulb. 

Maximum. 

Miniinun. 

Ins. 








Inches., 


66 



S. 

Cloudy. 





63 



S. 

Cloudy. 



1 


62 



s. 

Cloudy. 



1*30 


63 



S. 

Cloudy. 



5-30 


63 


1 

N. 

Cloudy. 



A 


60 

' 

1 

N. 

Cloudy. 





66 

i 

1 

N, 

Cloudy. 





65 

1 


N. 

Cloudy. 





65 

■ 


S, 

Cloudy. 





65 

1 


S. 

Cloudy. 



. 


63 



s. 

Cloudy. 





63 



w. 

Clotidy. 



0 10 


61 



w. 

76 





50 



w. 

84 





60 




Cloudy. 



OdO 


61 



s. 

Cloudy. 





60 



s. 

Cloudy. 





50 



s. 

Chmdy. 


* 



50 



w. 

81 





61 



s. 

Cloudy. 





64 



8. 

Cloudy. 





64 



N. 

Cloudy. 





66 



B. 

Cloudy. 





60 



S. 

Cloudy, 





64 



8. 

Cloudy, 





59 



8. 

84 




* 

61 



N. 

Cloudy. 





65 



S. 

86 





65 



8. W. 

84 





65 



8. \V. 

i 86 





65 



B. W. 

Cloudy. 



11*70 


(Signed) SHEIKH HINGUN. 

2\aiive Doctor on duff/ at Bhillong, 
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Prom Major W. Richabdson, President, Committee of Survey on Shillong, to Major 
Gaeden, Deputy Assistant Quarter Master General of the Army, — (No. 20, 
dated Cherra Poonjee, the 10 March 1861.) 

In continuation of my letter No. 146 of 15tli September last, 
I beg to inform you tliat I visited Shillong on the 21st ultimo ; and as 
rain has now fallen over these hills, I do not think it necessary to re- 
peat my visit. 

The stream alluded to in my committee report, was dammed up 
at a spot I of a mile above its out-fall, and a spout placed, so that we 
could measure the quantity of water passing, which we found to be 
five (5) gallons per second, without altering the level of the water 
inside the dam during the 24 hours I staid there ; and the villagers who 
built tlie dam, reported that it had remained in the same state for 
ten days. Lieutenant Colonel Reid from Assam passed that way 4 
days ago, and found the water up to the top of the dam, as when I was 
there. 

A well has been dug near the huts, but the water having drained 
through boggy soil was discolored and looked badly, thoiigb it had 
no unpleasant taste. The well was 10 feet deep, with 5 feet of water. 


Heport QU Shillong hj E 0. TiioRr, Msq.y m . l >., Surgeon y Eaat Indian Ecgiment, 
m (dated Dacca, the 216 *^ Mag 1861 .^ 

In the month of July 1860, in accordance with orders received 
from Major Richardson, cominandiug the Sylhet Light Infantry, I 
proceeded to Cherra Poonjee to join a committee ordered to as- 
semble and report on the suitability or otherwise of Shillong as a 
Sauatarium for European troops. 

Shillong is situated iu the Cossiah Hi Ms, about 30 miles north of 
Cherra Poonjee, and about 40 or 50 south by east from (lowliatty iu 
Assam, at an elevation of 5,600 feet above the sea. The portion 
most suitable for a cantonment is to the west of the Shillong peak,, 
and consists of a gently undulating country about two miles long 
by a mile in width. 

The access from the Sylhet side is easy. Boats can go to the foot 
of the hills or within a short distance all the year round ; and from the 
foot on the hills to Cherra Poonjee, a distance of 10 miles, there 
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is a good paved road the whole way (elephants are constantly, employ- 
ed on this road.) From Gherra to Moflung, a distance of 20 miles, 
the paved road continues ; and from the. latter place to Shillong, 10 
miles, there is a hill road even now practicable for horses and 
mules. From the Assam side, the Natives say the access is easy, but 
that the passage through the jungle at the loot of the hills in the 
rainy season is dangerous. A loaded cooly can with ease go from 
Shillong to Gowhatty in 2^ days. If a road were made the distance 
could be done in six or eight hours. A stream of capital water runs 
through the site selected^ said by the Natives never to tfry up; and in 
many places wells might be sunk without any diificulty. 

The soil is a strong clayey loam, and very fertile, the Natives 
getting two crops a year with but little** cultivation. The apple and 
plum grow wild, and I have no doubt but tliat all the English fruits 
Avould thrive there. At the time wg visited it, it was a perfect 
carpet of flowers : tlm blue Hare Bell and the yellow Potcntilla mixed 
with the dark purple Larkspur, and the many-colored Balsams, were 
in great profusion , and many other English wild flowers. 

The tcniperature varied from Ctf at sunrise to 73'' at 4 p. m., 
which was the warmest time of the day, and I do not think that at any 
time during the months of July, August, and September, the thermo- 
luetcr ever stood above 7 1"* in the shade. 

The quantity of rain which falls at Shillong when compared with 
thefall at Cherra Poonjee, is very small. In July, at Cherra, 160 
inches of rain fell, — at Shillong only 17. In August, 140 at Cherra, and 
only 40 at Shillong. 

There would be no difficulty in procuring building materials. 
Stone can bC procured close by in any quantity, and the soil makes 
very good bricks — lime and coal within 20 miles — slate at 10 miles. 
Timber for building would have to be braiight up from the forest on 
the Assam side, distant about 20 miles. 

Bullocks and pigs are good and plentiful, but there are no sheep 
at present, although I doubt not they Avould thrive with care. We 
visited a large market held at Yeodo, about 3 miles from Shillong, 
and found it well supplied with rice, beef, pork, potatoes, dried fish, 
and spirits. The supply cloth, &c., Avas also good. 
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I consider Shillong to be one of, if not the best site for a hill 
station I have seen. There is plejiity of level ground for a parade and 
cricket ground — there is not too much wood, and it is free from jungle, 
and convalescents might take plenty of exercise without exhausting 
their powers by climbing steep hills. 

I have no doubt but that an experimental farm would succeed. 


From the Secretary to tlio Government of India, Military Department, to the Quarter 
Master General^ of the Army, — (No. 1098, dated Fort William, the 29th J uly 1861.) 

With reference to your letter No. 819C, dated 17tli ultimo, submit- 
ting a committee report and other correspondence relative to the location 
of European troops at Shillong^^ in the Cossiah Hills, I am directed 
to acquaint you, for the information of Ilis Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief, that although from the papers in question and other reports 
received from the Bengal Government, Shillong appears to be, in respect 
01 climate and country, an excellent site for a station, the Right Hon^ble 
the Governor General in Council still thinks, that to post a whole regi- 
ment there wliold be a waste of our European strength, and that a 
Sanatarium giving accommodation for three or four companies is all 
that should be attempted. 

2. For the current year, indeed, His Lordship in Council desires 
me to observe that the expenditure of any more money than has already 
been allotted to military buildings is not possible. The Bengal Govern- 
ment will, however, be requested to keep the question in view for the 
next budget, confining their buildings, in the first instance, to comfort- 
able temporary huts for two companies, and gradually improving the 
roads, &c., by which it is approached. 


From the Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department, to the Secretary 
to the Government of J3engal, riiblic Works Department, — (No. 1100, dated 
Fort William, the 29th July 1861.) 

With reference to your letters and their enclosures, which 
contain . much valuable and interesting information respecting the 
suitability of Shillong in the Cossiah Hills as the site of a Sana- 
tarium and European colony, I am directed to transmit, for the informa- 
tion of the Hon^ble the Lieutenant Governor Bengal, copy of my letter 
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No. 1098 of this date, to the Quarter Master General, communicating 
the opinion of His Excellency the Governor General in Council on 
the subject. 

3. His Honor will observe that though unable to sanction any 
further expenditure this year. His Excellency in Council is desirous that 
the question may be kept in view for the next budget, the first efforts 
being directed to building comfortable temporary huts for two companies, 
and to improving the access to the idace. 

3. The*opening of the communication with Gowhatty, will. His 
Excellency in Council observes, be. valuable ; and should the site on trial 
prove as advantageous as it promises, a detachment may be kept there, a 
small military station being, as His Honor intimates, indispensable as a 
nucleus, or for the protection of the dolonists, should the proposal for a 
European colony be carried out. 

From Sir G. CorPER, Bart., c. b.. Secretary to tlic Government of the North-Western 
Provinces, to Major General Sir R. J. H. Birch, k. c. b., Secretary to tlie Go- 
vernment of India, Military Department, — (No. I301)2A, dated Camp Jliansicj tho 
nth December 18G1.) 

I AM directed by the Hon^ble the Lieutenant CJovernor to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter No. 952F, dated tlie IGtli February 
I860 ; and in forwarding to you, for the consideration of His Ecellcncy 
the Viceroy in Council copies of the papers regarding Hill Sanataria 
in these provinces, I am to refer you to the comniimication from this 
office, No. 485A, dated the 28lli of March 1861, as explanatory of 
the unfortunate delay which has occurred in the submission of the 
information required on that subject. 

2 . The enquiries of the Government of India in the letter abo^ e 
cited, arc divisible into three parts. 

I. As to the value of existing Sanataria, and the possibility of 
making better use of them. 

II. As to the character of existing Sanataria, and suggestions for 
their improvement, whether in respect of sanatory measures of giving 
means of occupation and amusement to the invalid and convalescent 
soldiers, or as to roads of access, &c. 

III. As to the most suitable places for the establishment of new 
Sanataria^ &c. 
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3. Witliin the limits of these provinces there are at present two 
Sanataria, the one at Landour in Mussoorie^ the other at Nynee Tah 
Almorah, though in the Kumaoon Hill, and more or less resorted to by 
invalids, is rather a military station — where Native troops are posted 
for the defence of the province— than a proper Sanatarium. 

4. To Mussooric and Landour, the letter dated the 20th July 1861, 
from Mr. Williams the Commissioner of Meerut, (enclosure No. 4) 
has reference, as well as for the most part enclosures Nos. 5 to 7, 
being letters from Mr. Maokinnon who has resided at Mussoorie or 
Landour for 27 years, and from the Deputy Inspectors General of 
Hospitals of the Meerut and Agra Circles. 

5. In regard to the first point, the value of Landour as a 
Sanatariurn for European troops, *the Lieutenant Governor w^ould beg 
to refer to Dr. Murray^s letter (enclosure No. 6.) This Officer has 
had very considerable experience of the climatic conditions of this 
Sanatariurn, and his general remarks on the features which should be 
sought for in a Sanatariurn, no less than the results of his practice, will 
be found interesting and possibly of some value. There is no question, 
His Honor apprehends, that the climate is infinitely superior at Landour 
to the best climate that is known in the plains of India; and that though 
its influence is unfelt in eases of organic disorders, it (J<^es give the 
greatest relief to those who have been prostrated by illness in the plains, 
and brings about recovery in numberless cases which would otherwise 
prove fatal. 

* C. The disadvantages of the Landour depot, as set forth in 
those papers, consist pi'inci])ally in its confined area ; its exposed position ; 
the distance and scarcity of water; the entire absence of level ground 
for military purposes and manly amusements ; and the very inferior 
nature of the accommodation which the ^‘bungalows^^ oUer to the invalids. 

7. And this ba’ings the Lieutenant Governor to the second point, 
viz.j the possibility of extending and improving this Sanatariurn. A good 
deal of information on all the above points \vill be found in paras. 21*10 
27 of the letter from the Commissioner of Meerut, (enclosure No. 4) in 
Dr. Wilkie’s and Dr. Murray’s letters (enclosures Nos. 5 and 6.) and 
in paras. 2 to 8 of Mr. Mackiunon’s address (enclosure No. 7.) 

8. At present it would seem no more than 200 men can be receiv- 
ed ill the Landour depot ; but neither its extension nor its material im- 
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provement appears to be practicable, except at a very large outlay. 
The Lanclour Hill is not the property of Government.. The building' 
ground is xery limited in extent; and it would be only by the purchase of 
the private estates which have been formed^ that the reqtilsitc space could 
be accpiircd on the present site of the depot. Of the cost of this no esti- 
mate has been received ; but house property in tlie hills is becoming more 
valuable every year, and heavy prices would be demanded. 

9. Again, extension in the direction of Mussooric, even if it were 
not In itself uiiadvisahle, wofild be practicable only by the same expensive 
measure. “ Every bit of ground in Mussoorie, writes the Commissioner 
of Meerut, (par agrajdi 33,) ^Gias been talven up, and almost every available 
site has been built on. In the centre part of the slatioit the lionses are 
crowded together nearly as close as they can be.^^ 

10. But even though the whole of the Landour Hill sliould be 
bought up, with a view to the extension of the cantonment, the exist- 
ing objections to it, viz,, its very exposed position ; (as particularly noticed 
by Mr. Mackinnon) the difficulty and expense of obtaining full supplies of 
pure water ; the scarcity and comparative dearness of fuel ; the want of 
level ground for purposes of duty and amusement, would still remain ; 
and the only advantage gained by probably a very largo expenditure, 
would be that a larger number of convalescents might bo received, wJiilo 
little or nothing apparci^itly could be done to bring about the conditions 
which should be found in every Hill Sanatariura. 

11. Mr. Williams, the Commissioner of Meerut, it is true, throws 
out suggestions in paragrajdis 25 and 2G, fur removing the greatest of 
existing objections^ viz, the scarcity of water ; and if tlic Government of 
India think fit, the scheme might he examined without much expense. 
But Mr. Williams himself seems hardly to believe in its practicability, 
and it is quite certain, on the other hand, that the cost of its execution 
would be heavy. 

12. There is one other evil attaching to Landour which has not yet 
been noticed : this is the difficulty of approach to it, and the heavy ex- 
pense which is thereby laid on the Government in the item of porterage, 
for conveying stores, &c., to the depot. A brief description of this road 
will be found in the 9th et scrj paragraphs of Mr. Williams’ letter (enclo- 
sure No. 4,) and it will be seen at once that the improvement of the present 
line is hopeless. The Lieutenant Governor thinks that the Government 

12 
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should at once undertake the construction of a road which shall be travel- 
iable by carts from Rajpoorto Landour; and he feels satisfied that this 
might be accomplished for a sum not exceeding 50,000 rupees, and that 
the whole outlay would be repaid in a very few years by savings on the 
item of porterage only. 

13. The sanatory arrangements at Landour are said to be satis- 
factory,’^ but they are not described ; and Ills Honor is disposed to re- 
ceive the assertion with some hesitation, when he reads what is stated by 
Mr, Williams in paragraphs 35 to 38 of his report, relative to the ex- 
treme filthiness and offensiveness of Mussoorie. It is difficult to con- 
ceive that if the conservancy of Landour were satisfactorily conducted, 
the Municipal Commissioners of Mussoorie would not long ago have 
adopted the system there observed, whatever it may be. As mentioned 
in another of the enclosures, to be noticed below. Dr. Clark, the Inspector 
General of Prisons, has drawn out an excellent scheme of conservancy 
for the NyneeTal settlement ; and the copy of a paper which he has kind- 
ly furnished to the Lieutenant Governor is enclosed with a recommen- 
dation that its observance may be enforced in Landour, whether there 
be any intention of extending that Sanatarium or not. In the event of 
its enlargement, the introduction of the plan will be all the more ad- 
visable. His Honor purposes sending a copy of it to the Municipal 
Commissioners of Mussoorie, with his recommenxlation that they adopt 
it at once, in preference to that which Mr. Williams seems disposed to 
advocate. It appears to the Lieutenant Governor that the only effect of 
his plan would be to concentrate on spots too near to human dwellings, 
the masses of offensive matter which are now scattered over a large surface, 
and gradually though slowly deodorized by exposure to the elements. 

14. The bungalows” in which the convalescents are accommo- 
dated, are very generq^lly condemned, especially by Dr. Wilkie, who states 
that they are very indilTercnt and scattered”. This is a point for the 
decision of the Government of India, on considerations financial and 
hygienic ; but His Honor would not join in Dr. Wilkie’s recommendation 
that two-storied barracks should be built on the elevated and exposed hill 
at Landour. More than once, one or other of the existing buildings has 
been struck by lightning, and the more lofty two-storied barracks would 
liardly escape. Ijightning conductors even would not, the Lieutenant 
Governor apprehends, be a complete protection. 
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15. It only remains to notice the 3rd poiut^ vu, the most suitable 
places for the establishment of new Sanataria in this range of mountains ; 
and this subject is treated briefly in paragraphs 28 to 31 of Mr, 
Williams^ report^ and in paragraphs 9 ei sec/ of Mr, Maekinnon^s letter. 
None of the sites indicated by the former appear to be eligible. The com- 
pensation to be paid either for the brewery’^ or the park” estate would be 
enormous^ and even then the site would be objectionable. The presence 
of a military depot in immediate proximity to the private dwellings of a 
mixed community. His Honor apprehends, would be considered extremely 
objectionable, as regards discipline and control over the invalid and con- 
valescent soldiers; while it is certain that on the other hand the 
measure would bo very strongly resisted by the community. The Bud raj 
Hill is out ol the question, owing to the distance and scarcity of water. 

16. The suggestion put forth by Mr. Mackinnon may be thought 
to deserve examination. He would abandon the present site altogether 
and remove the depot to a spot on ilie north of the Landour Hill. The 
Lieutenant Governor is not in a position to ofler any opinion on this pro- 
ject, being unacquainted with ilie locality; but as the present Sanatarium 
has many defects wdiich cannot be got rid of, and as nothing but a very 
large outlay will suffice to effect the improvements that arc required, 
His Honor would recommend that the site indicated bo examined by a 
committee of competent ofliccrs, who should be required to rcf)ort upon 
all material points, according to detailed iristriictious to be furnished by 
the Government of India, 

17. In regard to the other Sanatarium in these provinces at Nynee 
Tal, a very full and exhaustive report from Mr. Strachey of the civil 
service, is forwarded. Tliis Officer was for many years employed in the 
province of Kumaooii, and lias been assisted in the compilation of this 
paper hy two other gentlemen, Mr. J. II. Batten of the civil service, 
and Major Henry Uamsay the pi’esent commissioner of the province, 
the better part of whose lives have been passed in tlie lulls of Kumaoon 
and British Gurhwal. There are none now living who possess a more 
complete knowledge of the hills in question, of their climate, their geo- 
logy, and the peculiar characteristics of particular localities, than do 
these gentlemen ; and His H onor can venture to add nothing to these - 
facts or to the inferences which they have drawn from them. So far as 
the Lieutenant Governor’s personal knowledge of Almorah, Nynee Tal, 
and the adjacent hill of Kaila Khan, on which stand the existing bar- 
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rack^Jj e?ttencleij ho can vouch for the accui*acy of what is stated in the re- 
port ^ and the opinions which they have expressed have his general con- 
currence. Tlie authors of this report write, and are entitled to write, 
on all the subjects discussed in the rej)ort/with an authority which the 
Lieutenant Governor cannot assume, — and any thing that he might add 
would be comj^aratively valueless. 

18. But it may be proper for the Lieutenant Governor to state ; 
1st, that Dr. Clarkes conservancy scheme as described in the enclosure 
No. 8, has been sanctioned, and is at the present moment in course of 
execution ; and 2nd, that the cart-road from Iluldwancc to Kaila Khan 
referred to in the report, is also in progress under the direction of the 
commissioner, Major llanisay. This latter has been carefully surveyed, 
and there is no cjuestion but that it will be successful at no distant date. 

19. The enclosures. Nos. 2 and 3, from the late commissioner of 
J iil)1)ulpore, and their sub-enclosures (Nos. A to F) relate to sites for Sana- 
taria at ruclimurrce and Mutboor, on the range of hills dividing the 
province of Nagpore from the districts of the Saugor and Nerbudda 
territories, and will bo read with interest. ^ These latter have lately 
passed away from the Lieutenant Governor's jurisdiction, and he need not 
offer any expression of his views. But it may be mentioned that in con- 
nection with matters ixdating to the management of the forests. Captain 
Pearson sent a description of Puchmurrec, which inclined Ilis Honor to 
think that it miglit very probably prove to be a suitable place fora small 
Sanatarinin ; and iliat more particular observations of the climate, 
the rain-fall, tlie supplies of water, the geological formation, &c., might be 
valuable. Ca])laiu Pearson was accordingly rerpiested to take up liis resi- 
dence there for a time, to examine thoroughly the hill, its springs, its 
soil, its approaches, S:c., and to keep up a regular series of meteorolo- 
gical ohservatioiis during his stay ; this, Government has, however, no 
information as to wliat has been done in the matter. 

20. There can be no (piestion that if a Sanatarium can be establish- 
ed cither at Puchmurree or at Mutlioor, it will be extremely valuable 
both to the European troops at Juhbulpore and Saugor, and to the 
jieighboni'ing community at large. These districts are so far removed 
from the sea, as well as from the Himalaya and the Neelgheny Hills ; 
and the diilicultios of travelling at certain seasons of the year are so 
great, that a Sanatarium within reach would be an immense acquisition. 
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From J, Stbacitey, Esq., Civil Service, to Sir G. Coupek, Bart., c. b., Secretary to the 
Govemmeiit of the North-Western Provinces, — (dated Nynce Tal, the 1st 
September 1861.) 

I HAVE tlie honoi’ to acknowledge tlie receipt of your letter No. 50^ 
General Department^ dated the 2Stli of March 18(51, with its enclosures, 
calling for my opinion on the subject of sanatory establishments for 
European troops in the hills. 


2. My personal knowledge of the Ilirnrilaya has been confined 

almost entirely to British Gurhwal and Kumaoon, 
Goo^rapliical limits of which I held appointments for several years, 
pi e&cnt enquiry. These districts lie between the Ganges and 

Sardah Rivers; and I propose in the remarks which I am about to make, to 
refer only to tliat portion of the mountains wliich lies within these limits. 
The distance from Ilurdwar on the Ganges to Biirnideo on the Sardah 
is about no miles. Sanataria in this part of the hills may he considered 
available for the military stations of Rohilcund, Oude, and of theiloal) be- 
low Meerut. I shall endeavour to describe in the first instance the general 
conditions which a good Hill Sanaiarium ought to possess, and shall then 
sliow, so liir as I am able, to wliat extent those conditions can be obtained 
in these mountains within the geographical limits which I have just 
stated. 

3. Hill Sanataria for European soldiers may be of two kinds ; those 
specially intended for invalids Avhoso health has 
suffered in the plains, and those intended for 

the permanent cantonment of troops. Altliough the objects aimed at 
are dillbrent, we may consider so far as those mountains are concerned, 
that the local and climatal conditions which have to be fullillcd are in 
1)oth cases almost the same. 

4. There has been much discussion regarding the advantages and 
the defects of the climat^' of these mountains for 
advantages of European troops. Such questions when they 
deal with matters of nostogical detail, belong to 
the province of medical science, and it would be out of place if I were to 
speak of them : but it is evident that on the general question much 
has been written which is altogether irrelevant and useless. People still 
talk as if the benefit of a hill climate for European soldiers were doubt- 
ful, During the last forty years ample experience has been gained of the 


Sauatariii of two lauds. 
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climate of the hills, and the time has long passed for discussing the 
general fact of its advantages. It must he admitted to he very far from 
being perfectly adapted to European constitutions, but it is equally certain 
that the benefits are immense, which in the m^’ority of cases it holds 
out to those whose health has suffered from the tropical climate of the 
plains. It appears to me irrational to suppose that a climate which in 
spite of all defects has been proved by long experience to be im- 
measurably superior to any thing obtainable in the plains, and which is 
at least comparatively speaking, good for all other classes of Europeans, 
can possibly be any thing else than good for European soldiers. If the 
health of soldiei’s in the hills is less good than that of other Europeans, 
there can only be one reason : tlie arrangements which have been made for 
them must be bad. Crowded and unventilated barracks, want of proper con- 
servancy, and other neglect of the laws of sanatory science, will produce 
the same results here which they produce in England, and in the most 
m healthy countries in the world. It is clear from 

* Selections from records ‘ i i j i t i 

ofthe Government of India, thc printed papers Oil Sanatory establishments* 

SMa^chWoT*’ stations at which 

European troops have been posted, has very 

seldom had a fair triab Page after page we read of barracks badly built 

and badly ventilated ; of bad drainage and bad conservancy. 

I think, therefore, that we may safely assume that those climates 
which have been proved to be the most suitable for European constitu- 
tions generally, are those which we ought, if possible, to choose for 
Sanaturia for our soldiers. 

5. Within the actually accessible parts of the Kumaoon and Gurhwal 

Elevation above tbe sea ^limalaya, elevation above the sea is the only 

the chief cause of variety of very important cause of variation of climate, 
climate ill these mountains. t • j ii i i • n- 

It IS true that on the ranges that immedi- 
ately overhang thc plains, the rain-fall during the months of J uly, August, 
and September, is much heavier than it is in the interior of the 
province, nevertheless the actual differences of climate at similar eleva- 
tions are not very great, and this is more especially true at elevations 
of 6,000 feet and upwards. Thus if we compare the Gagur and Binsur 
ranges, the former close to the plains, and in which Nynee Tal is situated, 
and the latter thirty miles nearer to the snowy peaks, we shall find at the 
same elevation, at the same season, little difference of temperature or 
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even of humidityf although the quantity of rain that falls upon the 
Gagur within any given time may be much larger. The elimate of Binsur 
during the rainy season is almost equally damp. In these mountains 
the quantity of rain is^ as Dr. Hooker has observed^ “little indication of 
the humidity of the climate j for though in the interior valleys very little 
falls at elevations corresponding with those which arc deluged on the 

outer ranges, the fogs and drizzle which prevail, 
*Ennyclo. Bnt., Art. “Him- which are not measured by the rain gauge, 

sometimes obscure the sun^s rays for many days 

ill succession/^* 

During eight or nine months of the year there is practically no 
difference between the two elimal:.es. This lias been proved to be tlie 
casG; not only by actual observation of the meteorologieal phenomena but 
by the great similarity — it might almost be said identity — of the vegeta- 
tion. 


With regard to general healthiness, it may be stated without he- 
sitation that tlie experience of many years has shown that the outer 
ranges are in no way inferior to those that are more distant from the 
plains. 


6. It is desirable to notice that in one important respect Kumaoon 
and Giirhwal differ from those parts of the 
lincc^rf 'avoid^^ ^pc- Himalaya wliich lie to the north-west of the 
nodical rain. sourccs of the Jumna : here there is no country 

like Kupaoon or Cashmere, lying beyond the first of the snowy ranges of 
the Himalaya., possessing an admirable climate, and protected by tlie 
mountains, that form its southern limit, from the influence of the 
periodical rains of India. Although it may be doubted whether Saiiataria 
for European troops can ever be usefully establislied at so great a dis- 
tance from the plains of India, yet there is no doubt that the advantages 
of climate presented by countries so situated, are very great, and this 
is a fact which ought not to be forgotten. In the Kumaoon and Gurhwal 
Himalaya nothing of the kind exists. When we cross the water-shed of 
the snowy range, we find an almost uninhabited and uninhabitable 
country, little better than a desert, with a elimate and vegetation ap- 
proaching those of the Arctic regions. 
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7, Experience has shown that the best climate in these hills is to he 
found at elevations between 5500 and 7600 feet 
Elevdtions mnst snitaUe above the sea. Below 5500 feet the climate is 

for residence of Europeans. i . . i -i v w-nn r i. j. • 

too hot in summer, while above 7;)00 leetit is 
too cold and damp for a great part of the year. Altogether the most 
suitable elevation for the permanent residenee of Europeans is from 
about 6000 to 7000 feet. This it appears to me is an indisputable fact. 
Particular constitutions and particular diseases may require of course a 
colder or a warmer climate. 


8. It appears unnecessary that I should enter into much detail re- 
garding the peculiar characteristics of the Iliraa- 

hCaracter of Iliinalayfin layan climate; nor in the almost total absence 
climate. « t , t t t 

of books and records can I attempt to speak 

with scientific accuracy. A few remarks may however not be useless. 


In Kumaoon the temperature as we ascend diminishes 1° for 
about eveiy 400 feet of elevation. At 5500 feet above tlie sea, the 
mean annual temperature is about 59® ; at G500 feet about SG'E® ; at 
7300 feet about 53-7”. The mean temperature of the hottest month at 
an elevation of G.500 feet, is about G7’5", and that of the coldest montli 
about 4 t'h®. These tjinpcratures are probably somewhat higher than 
those at similar elevations in the Sikkim Himalaya, and perhaps a little 
lower than in the more western portions of the range, the effect of 
the diminished rain-fall as we travel towards the west, being more than 
sufficient to counteract that of higher latitude. According to Dr. 
Hooker the mean temperature of the year at an elevation of 7500 feet 
in Sikkim, is about 50°; that of the hottest month 6ji'7°; and of the 
coldest month 40°. I have not tlie means of comparing these temper- 
atures with those of the hill stations in the more western portions of the 
range, but the differences at similar 'Elevations are inconsiderable. The 
average annual rain-fall at Darjeeling, at an elevation of 7000 feet, 
appears to be about 130 inches. AtNynee Tal at the same elevation, 
it is about 100 inches. At the stations in the outer ranges further to 
the Avest, it is somewhat less. The folloAving table will give the means 
of comparing the temperatures above stated with those of places in 
Europe. 
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1 

Names of places. 

Mean Temper- 
mature of the 
; Vear. 

■ i 

Mean Temper- 
ature of hot- 
test month. 

Mean Temper- 
ature of coldesi 

1 month. 

1 

• 

! 

Degreea. 1 

i 

Degrees. | 

1 Degrees. 

London 

50-36 

64-10 

87-76 

Paris 

51-03 

65-30 

36-14 

Milan 

55-76 

74-66 

SC-14 

Marseilles 

59-00 

74-66 ' 

44-42 

! 

Rome • 

i 

60-11 

67-00 

1 

i 42-2G 

1 


The difference between the climate of tlie Himalaya and that of 
Europe is, however, greater than these figures won! <.eein to show. It 
cannot be doubted that, admirably as these mountains are adapted for 
Sanataria, their climate is no complete substitute for that of Europe. It 
is certainly” says Major Madden, one of the most competent of Himalay- 
an observers, less salubrious than is commonly supposed, and seldom 
60 cool as to admit of European out- door labor * * * *. Such too is 
the power of the sun at all elevations, from April till October, between 9 
A. M. and 4 v, m., that Europeans can rarely with impunity brave its 
rays. The mean annual temperature of 7500 feet elevation is nearly 
that of London ; but the fact that few of the trees indigenous at that 
altitude can stand an English winter, points to a signal difference of 
conditions in the distribution of Himalayan heat and moisture * * *. 
The sun^s rays strike vertically with intolerable power, augmenting in 
the ratio of our ascent, so that one is absolutclj^ scorched while walking 
on a glacier. What a contrast also between the generally serene brilliant 
sky and extremely dry atmosphere of the Himalaya during* eiglit or nine 
months of the year, and the cloudy canopy which so generally rests over 
the British Islands ! The sun's arrivail at the tropic of Cancer is marked 
here by that of the rainy season, when the previously dry atmosphere 
is suddenly and for three months saturated with moisture * * It 
appears chimerical to hope that the Himalaya can ever maintain an 
independent body of colonists, such as might supersede the necessity of 

13 
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drawing recruits from Europe, or such as on any emergency could bo 
brought down to act in the defence of the Lower Empire. This is a 
very different question from that of the fitness of the mountains for 
sanatory settlements, occupied by those in the service of Government, 
and whose means of subsistence are drawn from the plains, — that indeed 
is no longer a question.^^ 

(Journal of Asiatic Society^ May 1848.>> 

9. In determining what places are adapted for Sanataria, there are 
of course many points to be considered besides 

Soil, drainage, and geolo- temperature : there must be in the first place a 
gical fltrucLuro. . . • . 

good soil and good natural drainage. For this 
reason, as well as for many others, open but not unsheltered hills are 
generally to be preferred to valleys. With regard to geological structure, 
there is at least in the more accessible portions of these mountains 
generally little choice. The outer ranges in Kumaoon, after leaving the 
sandstone ridges which border on the plains, consist almost always of 
argillaceous or quartzose schists, or of limestone : tlie former is usually 
to be preferred. The surface drainage is generally defective in the lime- 
stone formations, and the water is probably not so good. 


10. An ample supply of water is of the utmost importance. Un- 

fortunately this is a condition extremely difficult 
Water supply. obtain. In the outer ranges of the Himalaya 

in this latitude, there can hardly be found a hill 
possessing a sufficient supply of water for large sanatory establishments. 

11. The hills chosen for a Sanatarium should be well wooded. It 
is desirable to notice this point prominently, because the miscliief has 
been great which has been caused both in the hills and in the plains 
by the ignorant notion which is so commonly pi’ovalcut that trees are 
prejudicial to health and a source of malaria. I do not mean to deny 
that a forest may be too dense. Free circulation of air is of course 
necessary, and everyone will admit that low jungle and rank vegetation 
are objectionable. 


But it may confidently be affirmed that in these mountains the 
unsparing destruction of trees ivhich is frequently recommended and 
sometimes practised, is, on purely sanatory ground, a great mistake. 
It is strange that i^cople who have received an education in which they 
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may be supposed to have learned at least some of the rudiments of 
science, should so commonly be ignorant of the fact that trees produce^ 
as a general rule, most important and beneficial effects upon climate, 
especially where animal exhalations are abundant. This is more par- 
ticularly the case when, as in these mountains, the air during the greater 
part of the year is extremely dry. The importance of shade must also 
not be forgotten. The heat of the direct rays of the sun is far greater 
at these elevations than it is in the hottest parts of the plains; a fact 
little known, but one that ought to be borne in mind. Nor must the 
injury caused to the beauty of the scenery by the unnecessary destruc- 
tion of trees be overlooked, even if these questions be considered from 
a purely utilitarian point of view. 

13. This and other requisites for a good Sanatarium can hardly ever 
be obtained in these mountains excej^t in the 
Vicinity to higher ran- immediate vicinity of ranges of a greater eleva- 
tion than that which is recjuired for the Sana- 
tarium itself. An isolated ridge with an elevation of 6500 feet, is al- 
most invariably bare of wood, deficient in water, and with no beauty of 
scenery. Mountains on the other hand of the same elevation forming 
part of a range of 8000 feet and upwards, posscvss in a great measure the 
vegetation and the other advantages of the higher hills. It is important 
also, that there should be at a Sanatarium as great a command as possible 
of different climates. This can only be satisfactorily obtained when 
higher mountains than those required for ordinary permanent residence 
are within easy reach. 


13. A southern aspect at elevations exceeding 6000 feet, is gene- 
rally to be preferred ; but it must be remember- 
Southern aspect. i n r. i . 

ed that the southern races or the ranges that im- 
mediately overhang the plains, are exposed to a larger fall of rain, and 
that during the rainy season they are enveloped in clouds more frequently 
than the northern slopes of the same mountains. The actual excess of 
humidity in the former case is, however, not so great as is often supposed. 
The remarks made in paragraph 5 of this letter arc applicable to this 
part of the subject. 


14. Level ground 
Lerol grouu4. 


is an important desideratum, but unfortunately it 
can seldom be found in these mountains in con- 
junction with the other necessary conditions. 
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may be practicable, sanatory establishments 
for troops ought to be situated in the vicinity 
of existing stations, not in the midst of un- 
inhabited mountains and forests, where the men 
can find nothing to interest them, and where no novelty or excitement 
is possible. If soldiers have opportunities of seeing and associating with 
other people going about their ordinary occupations and amusements, they 
are much less likely to feel the monotony and irksomeness of barrack life, 
which are such fruitful sources of vice and disease. These are among 
the chief causes of the dislike which our soldiers now generally feel for 
Sanataria in the hills, 

16. Easy accessibility and vicinity to the plains is a matter of pri- 
mary importance. This is equally necessary for 

Accessibility from tho ^ sanatory establishment and for a permanent 
plains. • P 

station for European troops. 

For invalids such accessibility is one of the first essentials, on ac- 
count of the extreme difBculty and fatigue of travelling in the hills, 
while stations for troops must, for obvious military reasons, be ordinarily 
as near the plains as possible. 


] 5. Whenever it 

Vicinity to existing sta- 
tions. 


On grounds of economy also, this must be considered of the utmost 
importance. The difficulty and expense of carrying supplies into the in- 
terior of the hills .would be so enormous that it may be safely asserted 
that every station for any considerable number of European trooj)s ought 
to be accessible at all seasons by a good carriage road from the plains. 
Considering the scanty population of the hills and the extreme diffi- 
culty of procuring the means of transport, this appears as important on 
military as on economical grounds. 


17. The above seem to be the chief desiderata for a Sanatarium in 

Sanataria, if possible, to mountains. Assuming, for the reasons 

be situated on first range stated in the 5th paragraph of this letter, that 

pi climate of the exterior ranges is as suitable 

as that of the mountains in the interior of the province, it appears that 
the most perfect Sanatarium would be one which possessing all other 
obtainable advantages, should be situated on the first range that rises 
above the plains. 
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Ab«™ londliiom taw fkt 18 . I proceed to ehow loir far and in irhat 

obtainable in. Kumaoon nnd localities these Conditions are obtainable in the 

Garbwal. . 

mountains of Kumaoon and British Gurhwal. 

19. It must be noticed that here, as in many other parts of the 

Obstaolee to approaching Himalaya, the Siwalik range of hills often forms 

hills offered by Siwalik a distinct ridge of no great heiglit^ rising im- 

mediately above the plains^ and separated from 
the principal chain by the broad flat vallies called doons. Wherever 
this is the case^ or whenever the inferior ranges have a larger develop- 
ment than usual^ the difficulty of approaching the higher hills is much 
increased. The distance to be traversed becomes greater^ and the lower 
hills and doons are usually very hot and unhealthy. It sometimes 
happens^ on the other hand^ that the Siwalik Hills and the doons are 
suppressed; and that the higher ranges rise immediately out of the plains. 
These are generally the most favorable situations for sanataria. Occa- 
sionally; no doubt; there may be an exception to this rule when the doon 
at the foot of the hills is healthy and easily accessible. One of these 
exceptions is found in the Debra Doon, the central portion of which 
being cultivated and comparatively bealthy, forms no serious obstacle in 
approaching the Mussoorie Hills; — another probable exception is the 
Kota Doon in the neighbourhood of Decliouree, ten miles to the west of 
Nyneo Tal. 


20. Between the Ganges and the Kosee Rivers, or along the whole 

base of the Himalaya in British Gurhwal, there 

Siwalik range in British almost always either doons or entangle- 

Gurhwal. , . 

ments of low ridges, and when these are got 

rid of, the main ranges have nowhere a sufficient elevation for Sanataria, 

except at a distance from the plains of twenty of Ihiriy miles. Even 

when we find the requisite climate, the other necessary conditions are 

. No mountains in British fulfilled. It may be confidently stated that 

betw^een the Ganges and Kosee there are no 
mountains adapted for sanatory establishmenta 
for soldiers from the plains. This need not be regretted, because none 
of the stations for European troops are so situated that there would be 
Buy convenience in having a Sauatarium in British Gurhwal. 


Gurhwal adapted for sana 
taria. 
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21. On the left bank of the Kosee in Kumaoon^ the Gagiir range 

GagurranReinKumaoon commences. This contains higher mountains 

—its suitability for a Sana* and finer sccnery than are found in almost any 
tariuiu. ’ , 

known part of the Himalaya at so short a dis- 
tance from the plains. The elevation of the peaks of the Gagur generally 
exceeds 8000 feet. Cheenur the highest pointy close to Nynee Tab rises 
to 8700 feet above the sea. We find in this range, and here alone, between 
the Ganges and the Sardah, almost every thing required for a Hill Sana- 
tarium. 

22. The portion of the Gagiir which lies to the west of Cheenur, 

of which the principal peaks are Soonchulia and 

Special aclvantages of Ny- Biulhan Dhoora, is a magnificent range of 
nee Tal Gagur. . , . . , , 

mountains; but it is very deiicient in water, and 
it is not easy of access on account of the doons and the ridges of low 
hills which separate it from the plains. It is only when we approach 
Kala Dhoongee, where tlie present road to Nynee Tal begiiis to ascend, 
that we get rid entirely of all doons and other obstacles. The Nynee 
Tal Gagur may be said to rise straight out of the plains. From the 
water-shed of the range, varying in elevation from 8700 to 7400 feet 
above the sea, the distance in a straight line to the plains never exceeds a 
few miles. From Nynee Tal to Kala Dhoongee the distance by the 
present road is about 11 miles. From Nynee Tal to Bliumowree above 
Iluldvvanee where the plains may be considered to commence, the dis- 
tance is about twelve miles. 

East of Nynee Tal the Gagur begins to recede from the plains. The 
average elevation of the range remains nearly the same. The Sutchoola 
peaks, about ten miles from Nynee Tal, are nearly twenty miles distant 
from the plains ; and we may consider this to be about the eastern limit 
of the tract which is likely to offer the most suitable situations for sana- 
tory establishments for European troops. 

23. Beyond this to the eastward, although the continuation of 
the Gagur towards Debee Dhoora is a fine range of mountains, the dis- 
tance from the plains becomes too great. There is also this serious objec- 
tion that between Sutchoola and the Sardah, although there are no doons 
properly so called, the higher ranges are separated from the plains by the 
deep vallies of the Golah and Ludheea Rivers. These valleys run parallel 
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to the direction of the cliain ; their elevation is very little ; they are ex- 
tremely hot and unhealthy ; and there is a ruj^ged ridge of considerable 
height separating them Irom the plains. Thus, for example, in going 
from the plains to Lohoo Ghat, situated on the north side of the Kana- 
deo range, vvliich is in fact a continuation of the Gagur, we have to 
ascend for a distance of eight or ten miles to a pass 3700 feet above the 
sea, tlien to descend into the pestilential valley of the Ludheea, the 
elevation of which is only 1500 feet, and then again to ascend the main 
ridge of Kanadeo, the crest of which is about twenty miles distant from 
the plains, 

I shall have again to speak of Lohoo Ghat, which has been sometimes 
strongly recommended as a station for European troops. It will be seen 
from what has just been said, that in some important respects its situation 
is far from convenient for a Sanatariurn. 

21. In considering the question of accessibility of any place suit- 
able for a Hill Sanatariurn from the plains, it 
is not sufficient to think only of facilities of 

tliehills,tiielerai, and forest. ^ 

approach after the hills have been entered ; 
it is necessary also to consider the obstacles which may exist in the 
plains themselves, and whether the position of the Sanatariurn is con- 
venient with ret^ard to those stations in tlie plains, for the benefit of 
which the Sanatarium is principally required. 

Between the Ganges and the Sardah there is only one serious ob- 
stacle in approaching the hills : this is the belt of Terai and forest, 
which extends along the foot of the mountains. The climate of this 
tract is so excessively unhealthy for a great j)art of the year, that it is 
a matter of the utmost importance that all risk of exposure to it should 
he as far as possible avoided. The Terai becomes worse and more pesti- 
lential as we travel eastward j the elevation above the sea rapidly dimin- 
ishes ; the soil and the climate become wetter ; the vegetation more rank f 
the cultivation and clearings become less ; and the j^opulation more and 
more scanty. In the Bijnore district, the Terai is to a great extent sup- 
pressed ; hut we can ^ain nothing from this, because as I have before 
stated, there are no mountains in this portion of the outer Himalaya 
lit for Sanataria. The worst part of the whole Terai, between the Gan- 
ges and Sardah, is that near the latter river. The climate of Burmdeo 
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where the Sardah leaves the hills, on the road to Lohoo Ghat, and that 
of the neighbouring country, is, except during the cold weather, almost 
as bad as possible. Burmdeo is only about 850 feet above the sea. 

25. The least unhealthy portion of the Kumaoon, Terai, and forest, 
is that in the vicinity of Kala Dhoongee and 
Advantages in approach- Huldwanee, immediately below Nynee Tal. No 
or Kala Dhoongee. part of the whole tract has been so extensively 

cleared and reclaimed. This is more particu- 
larly the case at Huldwanee on the road from Nynee Tal to Bareilly. 
The comparative healthiness of the climate of Huldwanee has been 
completely proved by experience. The permanent inhabitants suffer lit- 
tle; and in 1857 and 1858 when considerable numbers of troops were 
quartered there during the unhealthy season, there was little or no sick- 
ness. Huldwanee is surrounded with fine cultivation, which is constantly 
and rapidly increasing in extent ; and the canals which Major Ramsay has 
constructed, afford the advantage almost unknown in any other part of 
this tract, of an ample siipjjly of wholesome water. Huldwanee is 1550 
feet above the sea. Bhuinowree at the base of the mountains, three 
miles above Huldwanee, has an elevation of 1800 feet. 

Kala Dhoongee, although its climate is not equal to that of Huld- 
wanee, possesses many of the same advantages : the cultivation is 
extensive and is increasing, and the establishment here of the iron works 
will tend greatly to the improvement of the place and of its climate. 
Its elevation is 1 100 feet above the sea. 


Kala Dhoongee and Huldwanee are the nearest and most easily 
accessible points at the foot of the Kumaoon Hills, from the stations of 
Moradabad and Bareilly, and from those of the Doab and Oude. From 
Moradabad to Kala Dhoongee the distance by the road is 47 miles ; from 
Bareilly to Huldwanee the distance in a straight line is 58 miles; while 
to Burmdeo it is 60 miles. From Pilibheet to Huldwanee the distance is 
42 miles, and to Burmdeo 38 miles. 


26. We thus find a remarkable coincidence of advantages in the 

Coincidence of advantage. ^Tagur : the mountain 

in Nynee Tal Gagur. are higher ; they are closer to the plains, and mo|0 

easily accessible. The country at the foot of tie- 
hills is better cleared and occupied ; the climate of the Terai and forest 
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is less pestilential ; the military stations of Roliilcund and Oiide are less 
distant than in any other situation between tlie Ganges and Sardah, 
which could be thought of for a Sanatarium. 


Another point must be noticed which ivill hereafter become of 
great importance. Every one acquainted with 

Probaljility of constrac- that the corstruefioii of a 

tion of railway to the foot ^ « 

of the Nynee Tal moun- railway throngli llohileiintl is only a question 

of time, and that this time cannot be very dis- 
tant. From Klioorja or whatever place in the Doah may he chosen as 
the point of junction with the main line^ tho railway will certainly pass 
through Moradabad^ and there can be little or no question that it will 
be continued to Kasheepoor^ and be connected \\ ith the iron works at 
Decliouree and Kalla Dhoongee. There is little doiilit that before many 
j^ears have elapsed there will be railway communication to within 20 
miles of the base of the hills below Nynee Tub ^^^^d there is no impro- 
bability ill siippOvSing that the railway will extend to the iron works at 
tlie actual foot of the mountains. Nynee Tal would then bccfome far 
easier of access from most of the stations of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oude than any other Himalayan Sanatarium. 


28. It must also 


Carriage-road from Huld- 
wanee to Nynee Tal. 


be added that tlie facilities for tbc construction 
of a carriage-road from Iluldwanee to Nynee 
Tal are so great that there can be no doubt tluit 
this work will be undertaken before long. 


29. The position of Nynee Tal lias been pronounced by high 
authority to be an excellent one as a station for 
Mihtarj advantages. J^uropeaii troops, on purely military grounds. 

On this point I can of course give no opinion, hut it is desirable that 
the fact should he noticed. It has been stated that the position is a good 
one wdth reference both to the plains and to the lulls ; that it is almost 
equally accessible from Bareilly and Moradahad, the tjvo most important 
places in Rohilcund; while at the same time it commands the two principal 
roads from the plains to Almorah, the capital of the province, at the 
points where they enter the hills. If it should ever be necessary to send 
a considerable body of troops to Almora, they must, under ordinary 
eircumstances, take the route either by Iluldwanee or Kala Dhoongee. 

14 
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so. The mountains in the vicinity of Nynee Tal possessing, as 


Other necessary conditions 


how far obtainable at Nynee 
Tal, 


I have endeavoured to show/ so many important 
advantages, it remains to be seen how far the 
other necessary conditions of a good Sanatarium 


are here capable of being obtained. 


31. Tlie printed reports on sanatory establishments give so imper- 
fect a description of Nynee Tal, that some 
Topography of Nynee Tal. . i* n • a . • ^ 

account ot this Sanatarium may not be useless. 

For the following topographical description I am indebted to Mr. Batten.'^' 

V 

Nynee Tal occupies a liigli upland valley or gorge in the Gagur 
range. South and east of the point where that range attains its highest 
elevation, at Chcenur peak, 8732 feet above the sea, this peak sends 
ofi’a spur to the south and south-east, called Deo Pata and Ayar Pata; 
and the hollow between the spur and the main range of the Gagur, here 
called Sher-ke-Danda and Luria Kanta, is occupied by the flat portion 
of the station, by the bazar, and by the lake, wdiich gives its name to 
the place, and which forms the principal feeder of the Bullcali lliver, 
itself an atfluent of the Gola or river of the well known Buinowrec pass. 
The settlement may be divided into four portions, vh, ; first, the valley, 
second, the south face of Sher-kc-Danda, third, the north face of Ayar 
Pata, and fourth, the south-eastern termination of the latter hill, called 
by tlie separate name of Girwalec. The valley is half land and half water, 
the lower end being occupied by the lake, and it is only open to the 
south-east, where the outlet for’tlie w^ater is situated. The length of the 
whole hollow is two miles, and its average breadth is less than half a 
mile. The length of the lake is a few yards less than one mile, while 
its breadth is at one point less than, but generally exceeds, a quarter of 
a mile. The greatest measured depth of the water is foutteeii fathoms, 
and the average depth is eight fathoms. There is one shallow spot near 
the centre where the depth is only twenty feet. Fortunately for the 
permanence of the lake it shallo^vs towards its tcrinination, and is deep 
at its superior margin. The outlet always exists at from fifty to one 
hundred feet below the lake, in the natural ^vall of the cavernous lime- 


stone which shuts in the lake at its loAVcr end. In the rains or until the 


* Note . — PubUsbecl originally in Rusbton’s Almanac for 1850. Some slight altera- 
tions have been made to render the account applicable at the present time. 
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end of November, tlie outlet is tlie overflow of the lake, after reaching 
its seasonal high water mark, usually about 15th July. On the south 
side the rocky precipices of Ayar Pata descend "abruptly into the deep 
water : on the remaining three sides, the limit of annual shallowing 
or low water is shewn by a rim of WTeds, wdiich however interesting in 
a botanical point of view are unfortunate as a feature in the scenery. 
The water is at all times clear and transparent, and in calm weather 
reflects the surrounding scenery like a mirror. The road round the lake 
undoubtedly forms the most beautiful promenade in India. The north 
side of the lake is the present mall. West of the Tal is an open 
spot, where tents are pitched, cricket played, occasional 'music bands 
stationed, and fancy fairs held. Above this esplanade or lawn, 
as it is called, is the bazar, built in two lines at right angles with 
each other, and from this to the base of Cheeniir the valley is oc- 
cupied by the majority of houses yet built, most of these having 
largo and often unenclosed compounds with some few attempts at 
gardens. The church is prettily situated on a high knoll near the upper 
end of the glen. The valley is beautified by the presence of some 
of the cypress trees which form so singular a feature in the Nynec Tal 
landscape, and which cover the southern face of Cheenur. The woods 
also of oak, maple, ash, hornbeam, birch, alder, poplar, &c., are ex- 
traordixil^rily div erse and lovely 

^^The lake is G 109 feet above the level of the sea, and the valley 
at its western end varies from that elevation to 6800 feet, — the average 
height of the houses in the glen being about GGOO feet.^^ 

^^The south face of Slier-ke-Danda is being very gradually appropri- 
ated, and the houses situated t^jereon are perhaps the most eligible in 
the settlement. None of the objections commonly made to the valley as 
narrow, confined, gloomy, apply to this hill-side ; a large portion of 
which, together with the crest of the range, (which commands a magni- 
ficent view of the snow^ from Jummotree in Gurhwal to Joomla in 
Nepaul) is still available for building sites. In some parts plentiful 
springs of w^ater are found, and in other parts the distance from that 
essential element is not further than at Landom- or Mussoorie. The hill 
is chiefly of clayslate with occasional greenstone and limestone, and 
its slope is far from steep. It is covered with a fine forest of oaks, 
(Qucrcus Incana and Quercus Dilatata) with the usual accompaniment f 
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rliodoJendron and andromeda, &c. The views from Sher-ke-Danda, of 
the lake, the glen, the Bulleah hills, and valley, and the far spread- 
ing plains, are highly hoantifnl, even if the lake were blotted out of the 
landscape. This part of the Gagur range would be admirably situated 
fora hill station, and would be still most pleasing in its scenery/^ 

The crest of Sher-ke-Danda varies from 7300 to 7900 feet above 
the sea. The present houses are situated from 6900 to about 7300 
feet. The range as it runs eastward attains to 8200 feet at Luria 
Kauta.^^ 

^^Ayar Pata itself is a magnificent feature in the landscape, 
and its limestone precipices covered with oak and rhododendron are 
universally admired. But the few houses built upon it [have the dis- 
advantage of a northern aspect, which at a great height in the hills is 
attended with cold and damp, and at Nynec Tal with a deep clay soil, 
forming an unfavorable contrast in a sanatory point of view, to the 
usually dry, shingly, and slaty foundations of the settlement.^^ 

^^Giwalce is a fine hill overhanging the Bulleah valley and the 
Nelial Eiver sources, and may be said to commence in a southerly 
direction, immediately after crossing the Bumowree road and passing 
the end of the lake. There are six or seven liouscs scattered about 
it, and liundreds might be built, all at heights varying from ^6000 to 
7000 fect.^^ 

^^The want of spring water is one drawback: (common to the 
whole Avar Pata side) and this hill also is the first attacked and the 
latest abandoned by the host of clouds which nisli up to, and form on, 
the mountains in the rainy season. There are some fine flat park-like 
spaces in GiAvfilee, most tempting to a builder's eye. The precipices 
which abruptly end the scene to the south, and from which one unin- 
terrupted view is gained of the forest, the Bliabur clearings, the Terai, 
and the plains, in the direction of Moradabad, are celebrated as one 
of the Lions at Nynee Tal, under the name of thcLaiidships/^ 

‘^^The climate of Nynee Tal may be judged of from the foregoing 
description, and the locality at all events by those who know what a 
Himalayan climate is. Hitherto the settlement has been found to be 
highly salubrious, and wdiatever defects it may possess, are common to the 
other Sanataria ; whilst in the shelter, equable temperature, and compara- 
tive dryness of its valley, it has some peculiar advantages,'^ 
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32. Barracks fur European soldiers have been erected on the hill 
called Kaila Khaii^ about a mile from the southern 

Special advantages of station of 

Kalla Klian Hill. ^ 

Nynee Tal possesses in a remarkable and very 

iinusnal degree^ almost every natural advantage which can be expected to 
be obtained at a Saiiatarium in these mountains. Kaila Khan is a ridge 
ruiniiiig north and souths forming a spur of the Luria Kanta range. At 
its junction with the main ridge, it has an elevation of about G300 feet ; 
it then almost immediately rises to about 0500 feet, but not steeply or 
precipitously, and then falls rather rapidly towards the south. It lias been 
stated that there is a delieicncy of room for barracks, but it is impossible 
that such an assertion could he made by any one who has really examined 
the ground. Between the elevations of 0500 and 5800 feet, there is am- 
ple room for the accommodation of several tlioiisand men. A larger number 
of barracks than are ever likely to be reejuired, could be built without any 
difficulty at elevations exceeding 0000 feet; while on the neighbouring 
slopes of Luria Kanta, sites are available for officers’ quarters, hospitals, 
&c., at almost any height up to S200 feet. The ground is nearly every 
• W'here suitable for building purposes, and there is hardly any part of 
the Nynee Tal station wdiere the slopes are so gentle, and where ex- 
cellent building sites arc so numerous. The best ground has not hitherto 
been occupied. 

The Kaila Khan ridge is well but not densely wooded, and the 
view’s whicli. it commands arc magnificent : there is veiy little under- 
wood, and no rank vegetation : the ridge is composed of argillaceous 
schist ; the soil is good ; and tlic surface drainage excellent. I believe 
with Dr. Wilson, that a more healthy position could not be chosen.’^ ^ 
The climate of Kaila Khan, so hir as temperature is concerned, may be 
considered the same as that of the greater portion of the Nynee Tal 
settlement, regarding which I shall speak further on ; hut Kaila Klian 
has the advantage of being ail open hill and not a confined valley. Its 
situation on the southern fiice of the range gives it a large amount of rain 
and cloud during the rainy season; hut in this respect there is little 
practical difference between it and other parts of the station. 

This ridge has one advantage in which it almost stands alone : an 
imlimited supply of excellent water can he made available, and 1 know of 


Hr luted report, page 70 . 
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jio other open hill of this elevation in the outer ranges of the Himalaya 
of vvliich this can be said. The springs on the ridge itself are unimportant, 
but water can be taken in J^ipes or channels from the lake in any quantity 
that may be desired to almost every part of the Kaila Khan Hill. The 
existing buildings are supplied in this manner at the present time j and if 
barracks should be erected at Kaila Khan on an extensive scale, the 
expense of supplying them with water will not be a very serious item in 
the cost. 


No part of the Nyuee Tal settlement, and no other mountain of 
equal height with which I am acquainted, is so acccssilde from the plains. 
If the carriage-road from Huldwanee, of which I have before spoken, 
should be made, it will pass along the whole ridge of Kaila Khan. Even 
now carts come to within seven miles from the barracks. The con- 
struction of the new road would be a most useful undertaking. The 
cost and difficulty of carriage in the hills are so great, that on econo- 
mical grounds alone the work would be desirable. 

The Kaila Khan Hill has one defect as a station for European troops : 
there is no level ground sufficiently extensive to form a parade for any 
considerable number of men. A cricket ground might be made at a 
distance of about a mile and a half from the bavracks. The large water 
supply affords peculiar facilities for gardening, and ample Kspace for this 
j3ur2Dosc is available. Level roads and w^alks either exist already or can 
Jbe made to almost any extent that may be desired. The vicinity to 
Nynee Tal gives the men unusual opportunities of healthy out-door 
amusement : and the advantages can hardly be estimated too highly wdiich 
the lake affords with its rare facility fdV bathing, boating, and fishing. 


Climate of Nynee Tal. 


33. The general remarks that have been already made regarding 
the climate of these mountains are applicable 
to that of Nynee Tal. From the observations of 
eleven years from 1846 to 1856, wliicli General Sir W, Richards lias been 
good enough to communicate to me, I infer that the mean temperature 
of 6800 feet at Nynee Tal is about 56°; that the temperature of May 
and June, the two hottest months, is about 67° ; and that of January, 
the coldest month, is about 44°. The highest temperature observed iu 
eleven years, was 88° in June 1851; the lowest was 19° in January 
1847, The means of the maxima and minima for eleven years are 85 
and 27°, 
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The temperature is very equable. The mean daily range of the ther- 
mometer in June is about 10% and in January about 13®. For eight 
or nine months of the year the air is generally extremely dry^ while 
during July, August, and September, it is frequently almost saturated 
with moisture. The periodical rains commence about the same time as 
in the plains, that is towards the middle or end of June, and they 
continue until nearly the close of September. From that time until 
the latter end of December the climate is generally clear and invigor- 
ating. About Christmas there is usually, as in the plains, some rainy and 
cloudy weather, hut it does not last long; and January is generally clear 
and frosty. This is the coldest month in the year. The end of Janu- 
ary and the first fortnight of February are often rainy ; and at this ele- 
vation heavy falls of snow arc not uncommon. Snow docs not lie on 
the ground for any length of time, except in shady and sheltered situ- 
ations, or on the north slopes of the hills. Marcli is generally clear 
and cold. From April to June the weather is usually warm aiul hazy, 
with frequent thunder storms. At this season hail often falls in large 
quantities. 

# The average fall of rain is about TOO inches, of which nearly 90 
inches fall during the season of the peinodical rains. The greatest ob- 
served fall was 144 inches in 1853 ; the least was 48 inches in 1848. From 
the observations of nine years by Sir W. Ptichards, it appears that in 
each year the average number of clear days was 2:27 ; of cloudy day^s 
without rain 68 ; and of days with rain, hail, or snow, 70. 

The lake never freezes; its temperature at a consideralde depth 
is stated by Dr. Wilson to be 51® : the water is very pure and wliolesorne. 

It appears Tiimecessary tliat I should enter into farther detail regard- 
ing the climate of Nynce Tal. The experience of many years has 
sliewn that there is no Sanatarium in these mountains possessing 
greater advantages in this respect*. It is above the height at wliicli 
there is any risk of malarious fever, and it has not liitherio been visited 
by any serious epidemic disease. 

* Note . — It is necessary to state that the account of Nyiice Tal, printed at page 111 
of the reports on sanatory establisliments, cannot in many important rcs])ects he accepted 
oven as approximately correct. Any one who possesses the most rudimentary knowledge 
of the Himalaya at this elevation, will think it strange to be told tliat the months of 
'July and August are hot and sultry; that September and part of October arc unhealthy; 
and that during the rainy season every one sutlers more or less from headache, and 
“ malaria listlessness.^* I need not comment upon the advice that the trees should be 
cut down to half their nuinber, having already given my opinion upon this subject. 
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31. In tlie printed reports on Sanataria, tlie erection of hospitals 
at Eliccra Tal and on Cheennr have been re- 

llospitals at Blieem Tal commended. It seems to me that there is 
. ana on Cliconur not wanted. 

nothing to be gained by this. If a hospital 
in a warmer climate than that of Kaila Ivlian is wanted for tlie 
treatment of particular cases, I see no object in going to Bbeem 
Tal, eleven or twelve miles off, Avhen the same climate, or one with any 
other amount of heat that may be required, can be obtaiiied at a 
quarter of the distance. There are many places on the road to Iluld- 
wanee within a few miles from Kaila Khan, with a climate certainly 
equal and probably superior to that of Bhcem Tal, and very much 
more accessible not only from Nynec Tal but from the plains. ‘Kaila 
Khan and indeed Nynee Tal itself are nearer to the plains than Bhcem 
Tal. 

On the other hand, for patients who require a colder climate than 
that of Kaila Khan, there seems no advantage in erecting a hospital on 
Cheennr, tliroc or four miles distant. Nearly the same elevation can 
be obtained on Luria Karita, immediately above the barrachs, while in 
every other respect the sites upon Luria Kauta arc superior to those 
upon Cheennr; they arc more accessible; the ground is more suitable 
for building ; and water is much easier to obtain. 


Conservancy. 


35. Tim conservancy arrangements at Nynee Tal have hitherto 
been extremely bad; but an elaborate scheme 
is now being carried out, which ought to re- 
move every cause of complaint. The plans wliich have been proposed 
by Dr. Clark, Inspector General of Prisons, appear to me in all respects 
admirable. They have been adopted by the Municipal Commissioners, 
and if they be properly executed, they cannot fail to secure the objects 
that are desired. Tliese plans will be in almost all respects equally ap- 
plicable to the portion of the settlement that lies within the boundaries 
of cantonments ; and it is very desirable that they, should be adopted 
without delay. 


36. In concluding these remarks upon Nynee Tal, I. wish to add 


Import anice of Inying out 
Sanatorium according to a 
delinite plan. 


that if a Sanatarium be established at Kaila 
Khan, or indeed in any other place that may 
be chosen, it should be laid out according to a 


well considered and clearly defined scheme, Avhich should leave as little 
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as possible to tbe future fancies of individuals. This should be done 
although there may be no intention of carrying out the whole scheme 
at once. A complete system of roads should be constructed, and ground 
should be marked off for buildings^, for gardens^ and for other purposes. 

There is another matter which ought to be provided against 
from the outset with the utmost care. If the most positiv'e orders 
are not laid down^ it may safely be predicted that the ignorant 
prejudice against trees to which I have already alluded, will sooner 
or later cause irreparable injury to the salubrity of tlie climate and 
to the beauty of the scenery. It is lamentable to think of the con- 
sequences of these unfortunate notions, backed as tlicy not nnfre- 
quently are by the sanction of a soi disant medical experience. At 
the present time there is too little, rallier than too much, wood on the 
greater part of the Kaila Khan Hill, and not a tree ought to be cut with- 
out the sanction of persons who are competent to decide upon the neces- 
sity. Within the boundaries of the Nyiice Tal settlement, the bye- 
laws, according to which the affairs of the municipality are administered, 
provide sufficiently for the protection of the timber. Rules of a still 
more stringent nature^ought to be laid down for the cantoninenls, 

37. The only other place in the vicinity of Ny nee Tal which it 
seems to me necessary to mention as being at 

Sham Khet not a desirable .j]} gx^itable for European troo])S, is Sham Khet. 
situation lor a baiiatarium. ^ x x ^ 

This was recommended by a committee wdiich 
assembled at Nynee Tal in 1858. 

Sham Khet is a valley on the southeru side of tbe Gagur, not far 
from the water-shed of tlie range* about 7 miles east of Nynee Tal : it 
lies near the point where the road from Nynee Tal to Blieem Tal meets 
the road to Almorah, and near the old line of road fv6m the foot of the 
hills at Bhumowree to Almorah. The height (^f the valley abov^e the 
sea is about 5600 feet. There is a considerable extent of Icv^cl ground, 
the greater portion of which is now under cultivation. Except at its 
eastern extremity, the valley is almost surrounded with hills. Although 
Sham Khet is further from the plains than Kaila Khan and not so easily 
accessible, its situation is in this respect unobjectionable; and there would 
probably be little difficulty in constructing a carriage-road to the plains. 
It has the advantage over Kaila Khan of possessing more level ground 

]5 
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fur purposej^ of parade, amusement^ &c. ; but with this single exccptiou 
Slianr Khet secin*s to me to be in eveiy respect greatly inferior to Kaila 
Khan. 

The elevation would be barely sufficient even on an open ridge. 
Sham Khet being a confined valley, I consider the elevation to be 
decidedly too low. The heat during a considerable part of the year 
would be objectionable. 

During the rainy season the humidity is probably at least as great 
as at Kaila Khan. The soil is not so dry and the natural drainage is 
not so good. The supply of water is scanty during the dry season, and 
it may be doubted whether means could be adopted for bringing it from 
a moderate distance in sufficient abundance. Altogether I consider 
that the disadvantages of the situation far counterbalance the sole 
advantage which I have been able to discover. 

38, The only other places in Kumaoon to which I need refer, as 

they have been either adopted already or have 
Almorah as a Snnatarhiin. n • n ^ 

been recommended as fit sites for Sanataria, 

arc Almorah and Lolioo Ghat. 

Almorah, the capital of the province of I^umaoon, is situated in 
the interior of the hills about 30 miles to the north-east of Nyiice 
Tal. The town and military and civil stations, are built on a ridge 
about two miles long, of which the average elevation is 5500 feet. 
There is no forest, and the surrounding hills are generally bare of wood. 
The climate is healthy. As a jdace of permanent residence for persons 
in health, Almorah is one of the most desirable stations in the hills 
or indeed in India, but for invalids who have suffered from the heat of 
the plains, and who reciuive an invigorating climate in the hot season, the 
temperature of Almorah during several months of the year is too high. 
The almost total absence of shade makes the heat the more objectionable. 
I have not the means of giving with correctness any meteorological de- 
tails regarding the climate of Almorah: the temperature in the hotter 
months exceeds that of Nynee Tal to a much greater extent tJian would be 
supposed from the mere difference of elevation. 

• • 

There is little level ground and there is no good site for barracks- 
The supply of water although unusually large, considering the situation of 
the place, is scanty during the dry months. 
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39. For these and other reasons^ among which tlic distance 
from the plains is one of the most important, 

Almoj-ali not suitable as a „ i i . .1 . . i , 

sliitiou for European troops. dotlbt that Almovah IS 111 110 

w'ay suited to become a station for any con- 
siderable number of European troops. 


It is not improbable, however, that it would be a good plan to es- 
tablisli a hospital there for the treatmeut of cases to which the cli- 
mate of Nynec Tal is not suited. During the rainy season in particu- 
lar, Almorah possesses great advantages : the average annual fall of 
rain at Almorah is less than half that at Nynee Tal, and Almorah is 
remarkably free from cloud and mist. 


40. Lohoo Ghat has been somotimes strongly recommended as a 
station for European troops. It is situated 
taHunr ^ ^ valley on the nortli side of the Kanadeo 

range, which is in fact a continuation of the 
Gagur, at a distance of about 28 miles from the foot of the hills at 
Burmdeo. It lies about 10 miles to the west of the Kalee or Sardali 


River, which separates the British territory f^’om the Ncpaulesc province 
of Dotce. The station’^ says Major Madden, occupies a pleasant 
tract of grassy undulating ground, sprinkled with Deodars, and the very 
neat and English looking hoiisds and grounds of the European resi- 
dents. It is calculated to be 5649 feet above Calcutta. The granite 
of Cliumpawut here disappears, and gives place to blue clayslate in 
vertical strata with some quartz. The ground rises gently towards 
the north, and at about three miles distant is backed by the grassy 
saddle-back mountain called Sooce in maps, but by the Natives Jhoom. 
The height of the summit of Jhoom is 7100 feet above the sea. The 
peak’of Kanadeo rises to 7240 feet. The pa"ss below Kanadeo on the 
road to Burmdeo has an elevation of 6450 feet.^^ 


41. Lohoo Ghat and its vicinity undoubtedly possess many ad- 
vantages : the ground is unusually level ; there is ample space for* 
parades and for all purposes of exercise and amusement j the scenery is 

pleasant ; and the climate is healthy. The 
Advantages ami dlsadvan- grassy slopes of Lohoo Ghat offer SO agreeable 

tages of Lohoo Ghat. » .r i 

a contrast to the generally steep and rugged 
mountains which cover the province, that it is difficult not to be soinc- 
^Yhat prejudicial in its favor; but 1 cannot consider the site a really 
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eligible one for European Troops. As a Sauatarium for invalids the 
elevalion is undoubtedly too little, and tlie temperature too bigh, and 
the same objections hold good against Lohoo Ghat as a permanent sta- 
tion for European troops. The remarks that have been made regard- 
ing the climate of Alrnorah and Sham Khet, apply almost equally to 
that of Lohoo Ghat. In the summer months the heat in a valley only 
5600 feet above the sea, is necessarily objectionably great. The fall 
of rain is considerable, hut much less than at Nynee Tal. From the 
observations of five years it appears that when the smnual rain-fall at 
Nynec Tal was 86 inches, it was 51 inches at Loohoo Ghat and 31 
inches at Alrnorah. These figures are, however, I imagine, below the 
real annual mean in each case. Although I think the elevation of 
Lohoo Ghat decidedly too little, yet considering the advantages of the 
situation, the climate might perhaps be nevertheless looked upon as 
suflSciently good, if there were no other objections. 

42. The objections, however, appear to me to be very serious. 

llcgarding the minor disadvantages of Lohoo 

Jnaccessibillty of Lohoo Gliat I need not say much. They arc such as 
Ghat fro 111 llio plains a . 

fatal objection. may bc usually anticipated in these mountains 

at similar elevations. Although the numerous 
Deodar trees are a pleasant feature in the sceueryj there is a deficiency of 
wood and of shade. The objection of which 1 have spoken in para. 13 
of this letter, to stationing European troops at a distance from existing 
stations, in solitary mountains, where there is scarcely any population, 
applies in full force to Lohoo Ghat. The chief objection, however, 
to Lohoo Ghat as a station for Ehropeau troops, is its inaccessibility 
from the plains. 

In paras. 24' and 25 6f this letter I have shewn that the climate 
of the Terai and Bhabur below Burmdeo is pestilential in the extreme; 
while with regard to the distance from Bareilly and Pilibheet to the foot 
of the hills, Burmdeo has no advantage over Iluldwanee. It is only 
during the four or five coldest months of the year that it would be safe 
to march troops along this line. In the war with Nepaulin 1815, when 
we first entered Kumaoon, a force uTis sent into the hills in June and July 
by this route. The troops, encamped near Chumpawut, were not far from 
Lohoo Ghat, and soon after their arrival they were attacked with Terai 
fever in. its worst form, and the mortality among the men was very great* 
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In para* 23 of this letter I have shewn that the difficulties in 
approaching Lohoo Ghat do not end at the foot of the hills. On account 
of the cofiguratioii of the mountains and the extreme unheal thiness of the 
valley of the Luddheea, the difficulty of marching from Burmdeo to Lohoo 
Ghat is a very serious one. The present road is infamous^ and there is no 
bridge across the Luddheca, — a river that is often iinfordahle for many 
days together. The physical difficulties can, to some extent at least, be got 
over by the expenditure of money, and the construction of an entirely 
new road ; but the difficulty caused by the unhealthiness of the climate 
ai^pears to be insuperable. 

No precautions that can be taken, can ever make the approach to 
Lo)ioo Ghat from tlie plains safe at all seasons for European soldiers. A 
military station at Lohoo Ghat would be in a great measure cut 
off from direct communication with the plains for the greater part 
of every year, whatever emergency might happen. The difliculty of 
moving stores during the unhealthy season would also be extremely 
great. 


Lohoo Ghat not a desirable sta- 
tion for Euroi3ean troops. 


I need not enlarge further on the obvious military and economical 
objections which would thus result. 

43. Altogether it seems tome that Lohoo Gliat, wdicn it is actually 

reached, certainly offers no advantages 
sufficiently great to counterbalance the 
serious objections which liave l)een pointed 

out. It possesses, in my opinion, only one advantage over Kaila Khan, — 
the large extent of comparatively level ground. In all ottier respects 
Lohoo Ghat seems to me very inferior, and it fulfils most imperfectly the 
conditions of a good Sanatarium, which I have endeavoured to lay down in 
the first part of this letter. Notwithstanding its superiority in some 
respects, I consider Lohoo Ghat to be upon the whole decidedly inferior 
to Sham Khet as a station for European troops. 

44. I have not entered upon the question of the manner in which 
occupation can best be provided for European 
i^oldiers at military stations in the hills. 

The admirable orders regarding the es* 
tablisliment of work -shops, which have lately been issued by His Ex- 
cellency Sir Hugh Hose, have been the most important step ever taken 
for the purpose of removing what has long been one of the opprobria 


Occupation for 
ropeaii soldiers. 


Eu- 
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of the British Army, and we may reasonably hope that these enlightened 
measures will lead to most valuable results. The matter is one which 
is of even greater interest in the plains than in the hills. It has no 
special bearing on the subject of the present letter, nor is it a question 
which I feel myself competent to treat. 

45. In concluding this letter I wish to acknowledge the great 
assistance which I have received from Mr. J, II. Batten, civil servant, 
and Major Ramsay, commissioner of Kumaoon. These gentlemen who 
possess a more intimate knowledge of Kumaoon and Gurliwal than any 
other persons now living, have authorized me to say that the facts 
which have now been stated, appear to them to be correct, and that 
they share the opinions which I have now given. This letter may, 
therefore, be considered to express not only my own views but those 
of Mr. Batten and Major Ramsay also. 


From Mcijor W. C. Erskine, c. b-, Cominis.sioner of the Jiibbul poor Division, to 

Sir G. CouPER, Biirt., o. b., Secretary to the Govermnent of the North-Western 

Droviuees, — {No. 60, dated Jubbulpoor, the 5th April 1801.) 

I HAD the honor yesterday to receive your letter No. 499 A, dated 
the 28th of March, calling on me for any information T may be able to 
give regarding places fitted for Sanataria in these territories or in their 
neighbourhood. 

2. I have long been collecting information of this descripfion, 
and I have the honor now to emclose the documents which I believe 
contain all the information that has been collected on the subject, 

3. The whole of these refer to^ either Puchmurrec or to Muthoor, 
both situate on the same range of hills in Nagpore, running on the 
south of the valley of the Nerbudda from Soonee to Baitool through 
Chindwara. 

* 

4. Muthoor has the advantage of Jiaving more space for a 
Sanatarium than Puchmurree ; but one objection to it is, that thousands 
of pilgrims annually pass through the place which is holy in the 
eyes of the Hindoo, and they almost invariably bring cholera with 
them ; and last year hundreds died of it. Some of the Nagpoor autho- 
rities proposed that the pilgrimage might be stopped, but I do not sup- 
pose the Government would agree to this. 
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5. Puchmurree again has beautiful sites, not large I believe, but 
still large enough for many detached estates or for barracks. The 
scenery is described as very beautiful, and the air clear and fine ; though 
not very cold still officers have passed the hottest months there in 
small tents and never felt the heat too great. An easy ascent could be 
made from the Nerbxtdda valley from Futtehpoor in the Hosliungabad 
district ; and when the rail from Bombay to Jubbulpoor is completed, 
the branch line which is to run to the coal fields will come within 8 or 10 
miles of Futtehpoor. 

6. From what I have lately heard of Puchmurree, I am inclined 
to think better of it as a site for a Sanatarium than I did in 185G; 
and several medical men here think it will be high enough and well 
suited. 

7. The height of the highest peak is about 5000 feet above the 
sea, but the best building sites are from 3500 to 4000 feet above 
the sea. 

8. Captain Pearson^s memorandum is very long and contains 
perhaps more about wood than other things; but there is much in- 
teresting matter in it. 

9. 1 have for some time been in correspondence wdth the military 
authorities here and at Saugor about sites for Saiiutaria, and I believe 
that extracts of the greater part of the information I have collected, 
has been sent to Ilis Excellency the Commandcr-in-Chief. 

10. If Puchmurree be selected for a trial, a few troops should be 
sent there from Saugor and from Juhbnlpoor, 

.11. Uramur Kuntuk has certainly passed from our possession, 
but it is only the source of the Nerbudda that has, and this ought not 
to stand in the way of our making it a Sanatarium, if it is considered 
a better site than Puchmurree. It certainly would not be so conve- 
nient; as to get at it, troops would have to carry their provisions. 

Fi'om Major W. C. Erskine, c. b.. Commissioner of the Jubbulpoor Division, to 

C. B. Thornhill, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Governmont of the North- 

Western Provinces, Agra, — (No. 157, dated Jubbulpoor, the 25th .June 1856.) 

I HAVE the honor to enclose three interesting reports on the Puch- 
imirree Hills which divide Nagpoor from Baitool, Hosliungabad, and 
Nuvsingpoor. 
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2 . The first is by Major Snow, Deputy Commissioner of Chind- 
wara in Nagpoov, in which zillah the hills are situated; and I am 
indebted to Mr. George Plowden, Commissioner of Nagpoor for a copy. 
The second I was induced to ask Mr. J. E. Medlicott, Assistant Geological 
Surveyor for; and the third was written at my request by Dr. Jerdon, 
Surgeon of the Madras 4th Cavalry, one of the, if not the most, scientific 
officers in this part of Ifidia. 

3. Mr, Plowden addressed me with a view of my assisting him 
in making roads up to the plateau in the central portion of the hills, — a 
beautiful spot, — and which he thought might be suited as a Sanatariuni 
for the Nerbudda and Nagpoor provinces; but after reading the three 
reports, I have come to the conclusion that although Puchmurree’^ might 
be a very pleasant residence it is not suited for a Sanatarium. 

4. The highest peak rises nearly to 5000 feet above the sea, but only 
2300 above the valley of the Nerbudda ; and the table land of Puchmurree 
is about 700 or 800 feet lower than the Mahadeo peak. 


From C. B. Tjiorniiiii, Esq., Oificiating Secretary to the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces, Agra, to Major W. C. Erskinis, c. b., Commissioner, 
Saugor and Nerbudda Territorie-s, — (No. 9G2 A, dated Head Quarters, N^uice 

• Tal, the l lth July 1801.) 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your ktter No 157, dated 
the 26 til ultimo, submitting reports by Major Snow, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Chindwai’a, — Mr. J. E. Medlicott, Assistant Geological Sur- 
veyor, — and Dr. Jerdon, Surgeon, Madras, 4th Cavalry, on the eligibility 
of the Puchmurree Hills, which divide Nagpoor from Baitool, lioshuii- 
gabad, and Nur^ngpoor, for a Sanatarium. 

2. In reply I have the honor to state tliat the Lieutenant 
Governor believes the opinion which you have formed on this subject 
to be the sound and correct one, 

3. If, in communication with the Commissioner of Nagpoor, you 
should desire it, the Lieutenant Governor will have pleasure in directing 
the publication of these interesting papers in an early number of the 
selections of this Government, 
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Froiw J. E. Medltcott, Esq., Assistant Geological Surveyor, to Major W. C. Erskine, 
c. B., Commissioner, Jubbulpoor Division, — (dated the 2nd Juno 1861.) 

You requested me to furnish you with any information I may 
lialiB obtained on the subject of the climate^ scenery, and roads of the 
Muhadeo or Puchmurree Hills ; and it seems to me that I shall be most 
likely to succeed in meeting your wishes, if 3 "ou will permit me to offer 
some remarks in the form of appendix to the excellent report by Major 
Snow, which you were good enough to send for my perusal, and to the 
contents of which, I shall, I fear, have little of any value to add. 

Major Snow states that the table land on wliich the village of 
Puchmurree stands, is approached on the south by the Tara pass, on the 
west by the Rori pass, and on the north by the Piigara pass ; the two 
former being very steep and rugged, tlie latter a gentle slope. To com- 
mence with this last, — if a traveller coming along the Trunk Road of the 
Nerbudda valley, east from Hoshuugabad or west from Nursingpoor, 
turns off to the south, at a place called Hankeri about half way between 
the two stations, he will find a large village called Futtehpoor at the 
foot of the outer range of tliose hills which bound the great valley on 
the south all along its course. 

A pass in this outer range (at the mouth of which pass Futtehpoor 
stands) leads into the valley of the Deinioa or Deo River, just bore 
PlUH^I to that of the Nerbudda. Crossing tliis valley in a souib-wesfc 
dnIPRon, a road leads to a village called Mutkoolie which is about 15 
miles from Futtehpoor, and Jioar which is the foot of the Pugara pass 
mentioned above. 

Along this route, viz, from Baukeri through Futtehpoor to Mut- 
koolie, aline of carriage-road might be traced, connecting tlie foot of tlio 
Pugara Ghat with the Hoshungubad and Nursingpoor road, and not 
‘exceeding (as nearly as I can state distances without liaving measured 
them) 20 miles in length, and with easy gradients thronghout. The palli 
up the Pugara Ghat itself, though steep in places, and in other respects as 
bad as it can well be, yet follows a line without greatly div^erging, from 
which a carriage-road may be laid out, and good slopes obtained, without, 
as I conceive, having to encounter difficulties greater than would be met 
in a similar undertaking in any ordinarily hilly and jungly country, and 
thus Puchmurree might be readily connected by a practicable carriage 
road, with the principal highway of the Nerl/iidda valley. 


IG 
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Major Snow states tliat Pisooa, a village near Mutkoolle and the 
foot of the Pugara Ghat, is 40 miles from- Iloshungabad and 60 from 
Nursingpoor; and I presume his estimate the distance is correct. Com* 
pared with this you might see that the line above suggested^ through 
Puttehpoor^ makes a considerable detour^ specially if Ho^jhungabad is 
the place to be reached ; but as it would be necessary to construct 100 
miles of road, in order to bring the 2 stations within the above-mentioned 
distance of VkooHj vh, \0 and 60 miles respectively^ it may probably 
be considered that the cross road through Futtehpoor is likely tb meet 
all the requirements of the case for the present at least. 

Tlie Roii Ghat may I think be altogether omitted in estimating 
the facilities of approach to Puchmurree ; for although its position on the 
west of the plateau seems to make it as the natural way towards Ho- 
shungabad and llaitoob yet the very impracticable nature of the couatiy 
below towards tlio west, renders it improbable that any line of 
communication will ever be carried over the hills in that direction. 

Not so with the third, the Tara Ghat : it on the contrary is likely to 
become a very important road, in the event of a Sanatarium being estab- 
lished at Puchmurree; for, as Major Snow^ remarks, the traveller from 
Nagpoor or Baitool must, in order to get to the north side of the hills, 
viz, to the Piigara pass, make a very long delonr^ and by execrably bad 
roads. VV ith regard to tlie dithculties of the pass itself, allhough itj|||dd 
doubtless be costly and troub]e.sorne to make a c^i^rri age-road uplKiH 
side of the hill, I believe that the present path may be so far improved as 
to become a tolerably good bridle-road. 

Major Srn'AV gives two routes from the foot of this Ghat to the 
south. 

lid , — By Doosawanco Pugara (Pertabgurh) to Chindvvara, or to 
Powrair, 

tnd , — By Jouth Muthoor Jamye toOomrait: and he mentions a 
third by the Goruk pass. This latter route would run thus by Jouth 
(up the Goruck pass to) Ranglc Hurrioghur to Oomrait, or by 
Jouth Kaiiglo Jamye to Oomrait; and it presents this advan- 
tage over the other two, namely that it crosses in a depression^of the 
Doosawanee and Muthoor range, the highest point passed over being about 
400 feet lower than either of those villages. Even now this path is no 
whei'O very steep. Easily practicable inclines might readily be obtained. 
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and those difficulties of construction which Major Snow justlv reprcseuts 
as so serious on the Doosawanec and on the Muthoor linos of road, alto- 
gether avoided. Ooinrait is I believe accessiljle from Nagpoor, Chind- 
wara, and Baitool, and it may be connected with the foot of the Tara pass 
by the line just described. Travcllci-s from tliis side must, however, for 
some time lit least, be contented to climb to the new Sanatarium by a road 
similar to those which are still the ojrly approaches to several of the bill 
stations of the Himalaya. 

Reached there by either of these lines of road from the north or 
from the south, the plateau presents a most agreeable aspect, wliich 
Major Snow rightly compares to that of an F.ngli.sh parh. 

Its gentle undulations are covered with green sward, prettily varied 
by scattered clumps of trees, and w.'itercil by t;lear running streams. 
Three principal peaks rise to_ a height of about 700 feet above the 
table land ; two on the south called Clioonjliuraud Mahadeo, respectively, 
and one on the west called Dogbur. Their rugged outline and grey looks 
form a striking and most picturesque feature in tlie landscape, and add 
greatly to its many beauties of this park-like ground. There arc about 
10 to 12 square miles ; nor is this the whole of the area available for build- 
ing on, for sevei'ul spurs or half detached bills projecting like promon- 
tories from the main mass, otfer. some most ])ieturesque sites for a 

ilow : and toward?^ tlie noi tli side also^ whe^'c the massino* is 
intersected by ravmes, and begins to slope down towards the vallev ol‘ 
the Deivra, the limit of good biiildiug ground may be still 1‘urther 
cxtendtxl, 

Tliere is much in tlic position and mueli in the scenery of rucli- 
mnrree to make it, as a residence for the hoi months, most inviting to 
Europeans living in Nagpoor and the Nurbudda stat ions ; but eonsiderod 
as a Sanatarium, some other elements must be taken into tlic estimate 
of the advantages which it may offer, and fiivst of all climate. 

Having remained on the hill only three days, I must beg to depre- 
cate the idea of being supposed to speak ev cathedva, or even to offer 
my remarks on the subject, as really trustworthy (^videmie. Tliis premised, 
it seems to me, when I look at the question a prior!, that the actual 
elevation above the sea (a little under 1000 feet) is insufficient of itself to 
warrant the conclusion, that the edimate will necessarily be such as to 
offer very great sanatory advantages. 
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There are no doubt conditions under which 4000 feet of elevation 
causes a very well marked change of climate. A hill rising at once to 
tliat height from a plain, not itself greatly above the sea level, may have 
a climate offering such advantages : probably also the proximity of great 
mountain masses exert a powerful influence on the climate of lower 
ground in their neighbourhood. At Puchmurree no such conditions 
are realized ; the little plateau high in the culminating mass of a 
long and comparatively low range, none of whose highest peaks attain 
5000 feet of elevation. 2000 feet may I think fairly be taken (as Major 
Snow states) for the difference between the general average elevation of 
the country from which it rises, and that of the little table land itself ; 
but there are very considerable masses of high ground not far off, which 
rise to within a few Imiidred feet of the Puchmurree level, and conse- 
quently above that general average. These conditions I believe to be 
unfavorable to the probability of the Climate of Ihichmurree being 
found to ofler such marked contrast to that of the plain below as will 
confer on the place any real advantages as a Sanatarium. 

I venture to ofler these suggestions because tlieir effect on my mind 
has been a conviction that the climate of Puchmurree will be found on 
the contrary to resemble closely that of Saugor or Jubbulpoor, with 
probably a few degrees more cohl in the cold weather, and colder morn- 
ings throughout the year ; a few inches more rain during tlic monsoyn, 
and perhaps a few more showers during the dry months ; differences which 
though very pleasant, I believe not to be suflieiently strongly marked 
to exert a very powerful or very rapid effect on an exliausted and im- 
paired European constitution. To refute this opinion or to confirm it, 
there must be placed in tlie hands of an experienced })hysician, a meteo- 
rological register carefully kept on the spot for a year. Nothing short 
of this will I believe furnish solid data for a sound judgipent on the 
climate of the place. 

In conclusion then, it is my belief that Puchmurree can be easily 
approached, or that its approach may be easily improved so as to render 
it readily accessible both from the north and the south ; that the posi- 
tion of the plateau among the hills, its scenery, and that of the sur- 
rounding valleys, render the place most desirable as a residence ; but that 
I hesitate to coiicImcIc or rather hold it rash to assume that its cliniatc 
flts it to a Sanatarium. 
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From Major K, T. Snow, Deputy Commissioner, to G. A. C. Plowden, Es(|., Com- 
missioner of Nagporo, — (No. 30, dated Clundwara, the 23rd April 18oG.) 

I EiAVE the honor to acknowledg*c the receipt of the letter^ requesting 
a report on my late journey to the Mahadeo Ilills^ and on the lair held 
in their neighbourhood. 

2. The Mahadeo Hills are situated as the crow flics^ about 45 miles 
north-east of Chindwara^ but the shortest route must make the travel- 
ling distance about ten or twelve miles more. 

3. They consist of a clump of hills rising almost perpendicularly 
out of a plain^ which must l^e on about the same level as the ton' n of 
Chiiidwaraj but from which latter they are separated by a lofty range of 
hills running east and vvest^ vxny nearly as high as the table lands 
of the Mahadeo elump^ on which tlie small jaglieer of Puchmurroe is 
situated. This table land is of very difficult natural access on all sides. 
The ascent from the south-east, or the point nearest to Chindwara, is 
by a pass known as the Tara Ghat, which docs not admit ot the passage 
of beasts of burthen ; led horses can surmount it, but in some places it is 
extremely difficult and hazardous for them. I ascended and descended by 
this route myself on foot, and do not think it will be possible to make it 
available for laden cattle. On surmounting wdiat .appears from the 
plain below to be the general summit of the range, the track or path 
runs for about a mile almost on a level, till it readies a liigh peak called 
})ar cjccellance the Mahadeo Peak, when it slightly deseeiuLs for a sliort 
distance into a small area or basin, at the extremity of wdiidi is situated 
the ^^cave of Mahadeo^^, which extends for a considerable distance under- 
neath the peak of the same name, and from which flows a small stream 
of water, which running through the centre of tlie basin descends into 
the plain below, whence it circles round the base of the dump to the 
eastward and northward under the name of the river Dynwa.^^ 
From this spot the path again rises, but is of easier ascent than the 
first portion of the ghat ; and after about half a mile of level on its 
summit, again descends by a steep path known as the Kowreel Ghat, on 
to the plain on which the village of Puehmurree stands, at a distance 
of about 5 miles beyond the Mahadeo cave, and on about the same level. 
The plain around the village, as far as the eye can reach, is totally diflerent 
from the usual scenery of this country, having more the appearance of a 
large English park, consisting of level grass plains interspersed with 
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large trees and clumps of wood. It is hy no means extensive, probally 
not exceeding 1 miles in breadth in any direction. I made no stay there 
myself, but I have learned from otliers who have visited the spot, that it 
retains its green and fresh appearance throughout the year, a fortnight 
seldom passing without a shower or two of rain, I took no thermometer 
up with mo, so am unable to do more than guess at the temperature by 
comparison with what it was below. The time was early in the month of 
March, and the thermometer in the valley beneath the hills (some 2000 
feet lower than Puchmurree) ranged at day-light in the open air from 
42 to 54^ ( only reaching the highest point one morning when the air 
was loaded with heavy thunder clouds,") and ranging in a tout in the 
open plain at the hottest period of tlie day from 90 to 93®. The heat at 
Puchmurree would probably he at the same time some 5 or 6 degrees 
less at day-light, and possibly from 8 to 10 at mid-day. 

4. I have no doubt whatever that tlic climate of this fiwored spot 
is admirably calculated to lit it for a Sanatarium and place of resort in 
the hot season for persons living in other parts of the Nagpore territories, 
or in the valley of the Nurbuddu : to the stations in which latter region it 
is much more accessible than from Nagpore, as I shall presently show. 

5. The other ghats or passes leading to Puchmurree, are the Korcc 
Ghat, on the south-west face, and the Pugara Gliat on the northern : the 
former is said to be practicable for laden cattle, and is accessible from 
IJosIuingabad and Eaitool, but the latter is by far the easiest, and from 
all accounts the only one by which beasts heavily laden could ascend. 

G. My route from Chindwara to the foot of the Tara Ghat was as 
follows : — 

l6/. J ummooneeah, about 1 1 miles through a level country,— covered 
nearly throughout with jungle, except in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of such villages a>s are situated on the road. The road is crossed 
by the Kolbira river and several minor streams, but in other respects 
presents uo obstacles to tlie formation of a pucka road. 

2//uf. Oomrait, about 7 miles : — the remarks on the former stage 
apply to this. 

3?y/. Boodwara, about 8 miles : — the rout is through jungle the 
whole way ; there are' several rises and falls in the ground, but no 
obstacles of consec|nenee to the formation of a good road. In the hills 
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to the northward of this stage from Moyaree to close to Boodwara^ 
coal is found. At Moyaree there is a hollow under the hill^ where it is 
said to he frequently found on fire. 

Uh. Foot of a range of hills about miles — north of Jamye 

about 7 miles. There are one or two small ghats on this stage, but 
nothing of any diflicidty Tlie road is through jungle all the way, 
except immediately about Jamye, and very stony. 

Muthoor about 8 miles. There is a long, steep, and difficult 
rocky ghat at the very commencement of this stage, wiili one or two 
other considerable ascents and descents leading eventually to the top 
of a range of hills running cast and west, oil which Muthoor is situated. 
The road though very bad is practicable for camels and other beasts of 
burthen ; but no wheeled conveyance can come furtlier than the halting 
place at the foot. The road is stony and through jungle nearly the 
whole way : about Mutlioor the country is more open, ivith numerous 
small hills partially clothed with jungle and large ravines, in one of 
which the ^^Ponch takes its rise. This land is very liigh and must be 
nearly on the same level as Puchmurree. IVIutlioor was oncio a flourishing 
village, but the proprietor a relative of one of the numerous jagheer- 
dars in this region, w^as a few years since imprisoned at Nagpore for two 
years, in consequence of a murder occurring on his estate, the perpetrators 
of vvliich he either could or would not produce. The estate was left to take 
care of itself; and there arc now only 3 or 4 miserable huts where there 
was once a respectable village. About \ a mile beyond it, is the northern, 
face of the range on which it is situated, and from the edge of which 
the Mahadeo clump is seen, rising apparently like a gigantic wall out of 
the valley-a-here about 7 miles wide — which lies between. 

6M. From this I descended by the Muthoor Gluit to a small open 
patch in the jungle about half way to the foot of the Tara Ghat, some G 
miles, known by the name of Uqooii Khoond, close to a natural reservoir 
of water formed in the sandstone bed of a nullah, by tlic action of tlie 
stream in the rainy season, and not far from a small village called Joukh, 
situated on the lower slopes of the Muthoor range — a short march, but 
from the difficulty of the descent in many places, quite, long enough for 
laden cattle. The whole of the valley here is covered with tiers of 
smaller hills, the paths over which are difficult in many places, but 
insignificant in comparison with those over the neighbouring ranges. 
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Tho next stage is about 7 miles to the spot on which those 
attending the mela^ which is held annually on the occurrence of the 
Sheboratree festival^ assemble. It is a clearing in the jungle bordered by 
the Dynwa^ a stream of beautiful clear water^ which, as mentioned above, 
takes its rise in the Mahadeo cave. It is distant from the* foot of the 
Tara Ghat about 3 miles, and is known by the name of Bhowun.^’ I have 
mentioned above the range of hills lying between Jamye and this valley, 
— a plain. To reach the Mahadeo from the Nagpore side, this range 
must be passed at one point or another. On its northern face there are 
three ghats \vhicli lead into the valley,^ separating it from the Mahadeo : 
the Muthoor^^ by wliicb I descended, the Goriick Ghat^^ a few miles 

further to the westward, and tlie I>oosawanee^’ some M or 15 miles to 

• 

the eastward of the first-named pass. The two former lead to the Tara 
Ghat, the latter to a road ruiniing through the valley in a northerly 
direction to the eastward of the Mahadeo clump, turning at Mowaljeer to 
the westward, and leading thence viA Pisooa, llaikhera, and Pugara by 
tlio ghat of that name to Puchmurree. This road is practicable through- 
out for beasts of burdon, and its only objection is its being so circuitous. 
Prom the Pugara Ghat there are direct and practicable roads to both 
Ilosliungabad and Nursingpoor ; the former place being distant as the 
crow flies, about 40, and the latter 60 miles. On returning from the mela 
I re-aseended the intermediate range mentioned above, by the Doosa- 
wanee Ghat, a pass of considerable length and difficulty, but not so 
difficult as that of Muthoor. 

7. From Doosawanee, which is situated about a mile from tlie 
summit of the ghat bearing its name, I marclicd in a south-easterly 
direction through the hills, with here and there a slight (compara- 
tively) ascent or descent, and frequently along the course of what 
in the rains is a mountain torrent to Pugara, the principal vilLrgc 
of the jagheerdaree of Pertabgurli, a stage of about 13 or 14 miles. 
From Pugara ^ the descent to Clundwara is hardly perceptible, 
and the main body of the range by this route is left to the 
northward, the path running gradually rather through than over 
the southern slopes of the range, without meeting with any abrupt or 
difficult ghats. From Pugara the route passes to Dalla on the southern 

* Note. A difl'erent Pugara from the one before mentioned. 

(Sd.) G. P., Oommissioner. 
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bank of the Pouch river^ from whence Chiiidwara Is distant about 18 
miles. 

8. There is another route from Doosawanee to Chindwara by a 
ghat known as that of Eklaira, leading in t]i{3 direction of Oomrait, 
but it is stated to be more difficult than that leading from Jarnye to 
Muthoor. 

9. The direct road from Nagpoor to these hills^ after sur- 
mounting the ghat leading from the lowlands of Mohgaon to the 
Chindwara plateau, also called the Tara Ghat, would pass thence 
by Mohkair to Oomrait, and thence onwards, as I have described, 
to the foot of the Tara Ghat in the Mahadeo range; or if it should 
be found impracticable to render this ascent available for general 
purposes, as far as Mutlioor on the route described above, and tlicnce 
descending by the Doosawanee Ghat northward, tlirougli tlic valley to the 
eastward of the Mahadeo clump, byDelakarrce, Scctadongreo, Bajeej)aiiee, 
and Mowaljeer, where turning to the west, the road as before described, 
ascends from Pisooa through Pugara to the Puchmnrrec plain. By this 
circuitous route, GO odd miles would be added to the journey, making it 
from Chindwara near 120 miles. 

10. The other route from Chindwara to Doosawanee via Dalla and 
Pugara, (Pertabgurh) would be about about. 46 miles, and thciicc 
by Pisooa and the Pagiira Ghat, about 60 miles more by the latter route ; 
therefore the distance of Puchniurree from Chindwara would be nearly 
doubled. Pisooa at the foot of this ghat is only distant from Nursingporc 
about 60 miles, and from Iloshungabad about 40. It is by this route how- 
ever, I fear, that all heavy baggage will liave to proceed, unless the diffi- 
culties of the Tara Ghat can be more easily surmounted than I anti- 
cipate. 

11. From the top of the ghat between Nagporc and Chindwara 
to Oomrait vid Mohkair, is from 2S to 30 miles, making the distance to 
the foot of the Tara Ghat of the Mahadeo Hills from thence about 68 
miles. By going round by Chindwara this distance would bo increased 
about 8 miles. 

12. There is abundance of material for road-making along the 
Avhole route, which would reduce the ordinary cost of such a work con- 
siderably; but then again the water courses crossing the route, and the 

1 >1 

1 ( 
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^Uats arc uimicroiis^ and Ido not think less than 3000 Rupees per mile 
could be calculated on as the probable cost of the entire line. 

13. The period within which such a work could be executed WTJuld of 
course depend mucli upon the energy of the officer in charge and tlie 
amount of supervision at his disposal ; but from my knowledge of the 
usual delays that attend works of this nature in tliis country^ I should 
not expect to see it completed under three years. 

14. The fair or nielaof Dliowlagir Piirbiit^ held at the foot of the 
Tara Gliat in the valley at the base of the Mahadeo lange, is an annual 
assemblage of Hindoos who come from all parts at the period of the 
Sheboratree festival to make tlieir oSerings to Maliadco^ and bathe at the 
source of the stream which flows tlirough the cave of that name. 
Those corning from the Nagpore country, or Berar, or from Nursing- 
pore, Jubbulporc, and tlie north cast, generally assemble at the spot 
formerly indicated and known by the name of Bhowun. The fair is 
attended also by traders of all descriptions from Jubbulporc, Nursing- 
pore, rioshungabad, Nagpore, Bhundara, Chandah, Chindwara; and 
who erect their canvas stalls on cither side of the pathway leading 
through the open space, the remainder of whicli is filled by tlie tempo- 
rary grsss huts of the pilgrims, which arc prepared and* sold by spe- 
culators wlio come to the spot several days before for this purpose, and 
usually reap a handsome reward for their labor, 

15. There is also a large gathering of pilgrims as well as traders 
in the area in which the cave is situated, composed principally of 
persons coming from tlie north and w-cst, wlio reach it by the Pugava 
and Rorce Ghats. The number collected on the two spots at one 
time this year, could not have been less than 14 or 15,000 souls, who 
began assembling on tlic 1st of March and finally broke up on the 
Sth. In spite of their numbers they were very orderly, and not a 
single case of theft took place during the whole period of their stay, 
nor, as far as I have heard, during their progress to and fro. 

10. The object, as luls been stated; of the assemblage, is to pay 
their devotions at the cave of Mahadeo, where offerings arc made to the 
supposed deity according to the means of the several parties, These 
on’erings though made in the name of, and to propitiate Maliadco, arc 
taken in alternate years by the Thakoors or Jagheerdars of Puclimunce 
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Baikliera^ and Piigara^ wlio arc the hereditary Bliopas or Chief Priests* 
of this temple. It is difficult to account for the blind infatuation 
which leads the pilgrim to this shrine, year after year, to make his 
offering, propitiatory of the presiding deity, knowing that it is appro- 
priated by these Thakoors to their own individual benefit. In this 
indeed there is no subterfuge. This year the collection of those otrerings 
fell to the Thakoor of Piichmnrree, ^vlio day and night during the 
G days througli which the offerings Avcrc contimicd, remained liimself 
seated on a rock at the upper extremity of the cave, personally collect- 
ing the amounts offered up in cash, while his motlier on a neighbouring 
seat colloetcd those made in kind. Their seats arc surrounded by 
Avater, through wdiich, about three feet deep, the pilgrims have to 
advance, and in >vhicli after making their offerings they dip themselves 
and 'wash awuvy wdiatever sins they may liavc been previously bur- 
dened w’itli. In future years the number of pilgrims wall probably 
be considerably increased, as the tax heretofore levied on them pre- 
vented many from coming. This year the intelligence of the tax 
having been discontinued was scarcely promulgated early enough to 
'^reacliall parts of the country ; but the actual fact of its discontinuance 
will no'W be spr*ead far and wude by those who attended on this occasion. 

17. I must apologize for the length of this letter, which I liopo 
wfill convey the information sought for, though I fear it is a produef ion 
of rather a rambling nature. 

From T. C. Jekpox, ISnrgeon, 4 th Madras Liglit CavaJi v. 1 <> Majr.i' W. C, E}?sKrNi<:, 
C -01111111 !^si oner, Saugor and Nerbudda Tc‘rvil()rios,-“-{'l;d(Ml Saugor, iho Ithli 
June 1856 .) 

In reply to yo.nr letter of the 4th instant, I have tlu* ])]easnro to 
teU’yoii tliat I visited the ru(;limnrreo Hills iii Tt>52, and in aceordam'o 
with your request giv'e you a few brief I'eniarks 0 )i them. 

The Mahadeo or Puchmurrcc range of hills averages on the table 
land somewhat more than 4000 feet above the sea, from observations by 
a very good and tried Aneroid barometei-, and rises nearly i’.'lOO feet from 
the level of the Deo Gunga or Deo ?\'ulhih, that shirts its southern face. 
The central portion of the hills is a level plateau with clumps of trees 
and single trees very prettily interspersed throughout. A few small 
eniiuences and hills, usually partly w'ooded, occur throughout, especially 
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towards tlie edges of the plateau^ and there arc 3 or 4 lofty peaks that 
tower 700 or 800 feet above the level of plateau. Some small streams of 
vanning* water intersect the table land; and from the structui’e of the 
country I have no doubt that water would be found at no great depth 
every were throughout the range. The village of Puchmurrce is situated 
about 4 mil& from the southern edge of the range, and the plain (I was 
informed) extended nearly as much more towards the north. The width 
of the plateau however, is only on an average, 2 to 3 miles. 

The whole range is formed of sandstone of ev^ry degree of hardness, 
which would be an abundant and cheap building material ; and there is 
abundance of various kinds of timber trees, among which the Sal tree is 
conspicuous, at the foot of the range. I found a small seam of coal of 
no value, however, in the bed of the nullah, where tlie road crosses from 
Muthoor ; and the sliales in contact with it, abounded with the fossil 
remains of vegetables. 

I was on the hills about tlie middle of April, and found the climate 
for this season very delightful. The tlicrmometer in a small lleehoba 
tciit under the shade of a tree, not exceeding SO'’ during the day, whilst 
at Bhowun at the foot of the hills, it was nearly 100. 

My route from Kamptee to ^?iichmurree lay through Chindwara, 
Oomrpit, Jamye, and Muthoor, as fully detailed by Major Snow. I found 
the Muthoor range to be about 3400 feet high. Unlike tlie PuehmuiTee 
range, its geological formation is entirely trap, which however appears to 
overlie the sandstone ; for in one or two of the lowest level nullahs I found 
sandstone. The difficulties of this route over the JVfuthoor range can 
however be almost entirely obviated by the route incntioiicd in Mr. 
!MedlicotPs report, viz, by the Goruck pass. 

By this route I returned to Oomrait from Bhowun in 3 stages, viz,. 
Bore nullah, Hurdaghur, and Oomrait, and found the road over tlie 
range of hills, most gradual and easy, both on the ascent and descent ; 
and it only increases the distance by about 6 or 7 miles. 

I have no doubt myself that the Puchmiirree range would form an 
excellent Sanatarium during the cold and liot seasons, as well to the resi- 
dents in these territories as to those at Nagpore. I w^ould not venture to 
say the same of it for the rainy months,* as I fear its height is hardly suffi- 
cient to exempt it from fever, at least judging from the height required in 
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SotUhern India, where 5000 feet is considered as the lowest sale range* 
By a Sanatarium however, I do not mean to imply that it will prove a 
substitute for the hill ranges of the Neelgherries or the Himalayas, (a 
prolonged trip to either of which has in many instances saved the Indian 
valitudinarian a journey to Europe,) but I mean that to the person In 
delicate health, to convalescents after any acute attack, and to those who 
without any specific complaint are suffering from impaired nervous energy, 
— the effect of protracted residence in a tropical climate, it will prove 
highly advantageous, were it only to save them from the exhausting and 
accumulating effect of every additional hot season, which even at Saugor 
is so trying to a delicate constitution. 

I omitted to state whilst on the subject of routes, that the Tara Ghat 
by which I ascended, is at present with difficulty and indeed with danger 
traversed by a led horse ; but I am of opinion tliat an inconsiderable 
expense would make it available for cattle : in this point agreeing with 
Mr, Medlicot in opposition to Major Snow^s views. 


From Colonel A, H. E. Boileau, Chief Engineer, N«igporc, to G. Plowden, Esq., 
Commissioner of Nagpore, — (No, 25CB, dated Nagpore, the 23rd December 1858.) 

* I ifAVE the honor of reporting for your information, that in accord- 
ance with the permission granted in your letter No. 390, dated the 1st 
October 1858, I proceeded to visit the hills at Muthoor, 36 miles 
north-west of Chindwara, with a view of ascertaining their eligibility 
for the proposed Sanatarium for the European troops about to be quarter- 
ed in and near this province j and I have great pleasure in informing you 
that although disabled for some days by ophthalmia, brought on by 
constant exposure to the glare for ten hours daily, and afterwards by 
jungul fever caught during the above trip, by which the preparation of 
my report has been much retarded, I have obtained sufficient data for 
proving the great desirableness of establishing a Sanatarium at or near 
the above locality, 

2. After taking hourly observations on the 2nd October last, with 
six thermometers and three barometers in the chief Engineer^s office at 
Seetabuldee, which is supposed to be 939 feet above the levef of the sea, 
I quitted this station on the 5th, and made another hourly series of ob- 
servations at Chindwara on the 10th, as also at camp Muthoor on the 1 Ith 
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and again after my return to Seetabuldee, similar sets were observ- 
ed on the 23rd and 26th October, with a few observations at camp 
Oomrait, on my way down from the hills. The result of all these ba- 
rometrical measurements, combined with those taken by me with the 
same instruments at Chindwara, on the 1st March 1857, and at Seetahul- 
dee on the 9th and 10th idem, gives. 

Above seu, 

ChiiKhvara above Nagpore. . . . 1122*3 and 2061*3 

Oomrait above Chiiidwara. . . . 454'*8 and 251G’l 

Camp Muthoor above Oomrait... ... 764*6 and 3280*7 

or more cerrectly by mean of all the observations 

Muthoor above Cliindwara... ... 1235*7 and 3297*0 

And the Sanatarium above Camp ... 203*7 and 3500*7 

3. The weather having been boisterous and rainy during a part 
of the four days of my stay at camp Muthoor, interfered considerably 
with the vertical angles, (taken as well as otlier trigonometrical observa- 
tions, to ascertain tlie distance and altitudes of the Maliadeo peaks, of 
which the height is considerably over-rated,) and must also have affected 
the barometrical readings. The accidental fracture of the upper spirit 
level of the large theodolite, after I liad observed vertical angles at only^ 
two out of five of ray stations, also hindered me from insuring accuracy 
by obtaining multiplied data; but byway of establishing a check on my 
work, and ascertaining its true value, I have annexed to this report, one 
sheet filled with barometrical observations, one sheet of barometrical 
calculation based thereon, one sheet of horizontal triangnlations, and one 
sheet of vertical angles ; all calculated in details, so that they may be 
re-computed in the Surveyor GeneraVs office, if required. 

4. The coimlry for some miles round three sides of the village 
of Muthoor, is a talfie land, undulating and unencumbered with forest, 
though having numerous small eminences partially wooded. Much of the 
soil is tilled and a very large portion of it is covered with long grass inter- # 
sected by small rivulets, the greater number of which runs dry in the hot 
weather; though the Peneh rircr close to Muthoor, contains water all the 
year round. This table land is six miles wide at Muthoor, having 
an ascent of about 500 feet in J mile at its south edge from the village 
of Jamye, where the wheeled vehicles are left by pilgrims proceeding 
to the Mahadeo mountains, — and my loaded camels ascended tliis ghat 
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even in its unrepaired state. The north-western descent close to Muthoor 
is> I believe^ much more precipitous, and is probably double the depth of 
the southern pass. A rough section of the latter is annexed) taken with 
a perambulator and Aneroid barometer, as also a rough plan of the road 
for the last twelve miles from Boodhwarah to camp Aluthoor. 

5. The few hundreds of rupees placed by you at the disposal of 
the Executive Engineer of the Chindvvara division, will enable him to 
make the present path practicable for doolies as well as for loaded 
camels : and the liill which I recommend for the site of the experi- 
mental Sanatariiim, is already so accessible that I and Mr. J. II. 
Master, of the Madras Civil Service (to whom I am greatly indebted 
fur his assistance during the above trip) rode on camels to its summit, 
without any path being cut for us. For convalescents approaching from 
Saugor and from the northward, the Doosawanee Ghat is pra( 3 ticable 
for loaded camels ; and for those coming southward from Jubbulpore 
and Nursingpore^, the same route might be followed until a more direct 
one shall be opened by Nirhapoor. 

6. The accompanying skeleton map, on a scale of 12 miles per 
inch, shows that Muthoor lies in the centre of fourteen stations, viz., 
Sehore [114], Saugor [104], Dumoli [117], Jubbulpore [105], Miindla 
[117], Nursingpore [f)0], Ilosliungabad [62], Baitool [50], Chindwara 
[28], Seonee [64], Bhundara [102], Kainptce [83], Nagpore [84], and 
Ellichpore [98] , the respective diAct distance of each being marked in 
brackets, and not one of (hern is 120 miles olf, as the crow Hies. The 
stations of Kamptce, Saugoi% and Juh1)ulpore, are provided with accom- 
modation for 4800, 4200, and 1000, European soldiers; and are distant 
83104 and *105 direct miles, or about 9,12, and 12 marches, taking nine 
straight miles for a stage, or at the outside from 13 to 14 marches, so 
that the sick men or convalescents of a force of 4000 Europeans, 
amounting probably to 200 men, and perhaps 20 women, might be 
conveyed to a healthy hill station 3500 feet above the sea, in half a 
month by the ordinary military marches. 

7. There is abundance of ground near Muthoor, ranging' from 
3300 to nearly 3500 feet above the sea, available for building sites for 
private individuals who may wish to locate their families near the proposed 
Sanatarium during each hot season, or to recruit their own health 
without undertaking distant and expensive voyages to sea, (Calcutta being 
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(872) mlk‘« from Nagpore vid Benares, Madras (701), and Bombay (511) 
miles,) or to the still more distant Sanataria at Darjeeling, Landour, 
Mount Aboo, and Ootacaniund, or elsewhere in the Neelgherry Hills. It 
is but a few daj'^s since the Superintending Surgeon •informed me that a 
medical committee had on the preceding day recommended a European 
soldier to be sent for change of air to St. Thomas’s Mount near Madras, 
a journey of 700 miles, instead of going 100 to Muthoor. 

8. The high ridges lying to the westward of the village of Muthoor 
and of the station D, in my sheet of triangles, may on further examination, 
be found to be well adapted for a permanent Sanatarium, being somewhat 
higher than the site selected for the temporary or experimental establish- 
ment, or they might perhaps alFord accommodation for a wliole regi- 
ment of Europeans, should such a measure be found desirable hereafter, 
and therefore they ought to be held in reserve; no private individuals 
being allowed to build on them, nor should their integrity be marred by 
erecting any of the temporary buildings there. The same may be 
said of the high ridges east of the so called Sanatarium Hill,” on 
which latter locality, 1 recommend only as many temporary coiwaleseent 
barracks to be built as will in the first iiistanec accommodate 5 per 
cent, on the European force to be located at Kampteo, which may 
aggregate 1300 men and 200 women, or 2,000 in all. 

9. The standard plan for a con\^alescent barrack has been slightly 
modified by me in comnuniication*>vith the Superintending Surgeon 
J. Maule, Esquire, and a copy of it is forwarded herewith. It eoiitains 
accommodation for IG men and 2 families or 2 non-commissioned ofll- 
cers, so that five similar barracks would hold 10 serjeants and 80 pri- 
vates, — total 00 men, or just 5 per cent, on 1800 individuals. A sixth 
barrack might be required of the full size (97 x 17 feet, external dimen- 
sions,) as a hospital, for which a site lias also been selected, and a seventh 
of little more than half that size for 9 or 10 women, A commanding 
officer’s house, quarters for a subordinate medical officer, or guard room, 
commissariat store, and a few other buildings, would be wmnted ; but all 
might in the first instance be of an inexpensive nature, (even substi- 
tuting huts for barracks, as detailed below in the llth paragraph ;) there 
being abundance of grass for thatching; bamboos not far off; and the 
valley of the Daimvah near at hand with a considerable supply of timber. 

10. The huts or small houses occupied by the Goiid inhabitants 
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of Muthoor^ aro said to cost about six rupees, and may perhaps be 21 X 
or 252 superficial feet; and as each barrack for 18 people covers nearly 
5000 feet, it svould be ecpial in area to about 20 such houses, and perhaps 
to 3 of them in height, or GO houses in all ; and if their cost when built 
by the Public W orks Department were double that incurred by the hill 
people, a single rough barrack for 18 men would cost rupees 720, or the 
price of 120 Gondee huts. With three chimneys of brick-work in lime, 
five doors, and twelve windows, togetlicr with foundations and plinth of 
rough stone, and superstructure of sun-dried bricks in mud, eacli barrack 
would probably cost more than lOOO rupees, thougli 720 might be siiflicient 
by using wattle and dab lor the walls, and other economical expedients. 

11. At the rate assumed in the preceding paragraph, 5000 rupees 
would furnish six cheap convalescent barracks and a hospital, to wliich. 
rupees 4000 more might be added for the other buildings mentioned in 
my Otli paragraph, including the forming tanks for water, cutting roads, 
laying out soldiers^ gardens, &c. ; but if instead of lofty buildings to hold 
18 men each, the platform measuring 98 x 48 feet, with walls feet thick 
of rough stone, was made in the first instance to hold 18 huts, each 12 feet 
square (in pairs, but separated by a party wall one foot thick) with 4 trans- 
verse lanes, 5| feet wide, and 4 longitudinal ^aths of 3 feet, every man 
would have a house < to himself, and would probably be well slicltered 
at one-third or one-half the expense of a barrack. A sketch is annexed, 
showing the way in which a cluster of 9 double huts might be arranged 
for IG .men, who would use the central hut in front for messing. 

12. The distances measured by me between Kamptcc dak bungalow 
and the staging house atChindwara, amount to 77m., Of., 62yd., and it is 
3Gm,, Of., 211yd., from the latter place, ind Oomrait to camp Muthoor, 
making a total of 113m., If., 53yd. But instead of losing an entire marcli 
by going round through Chindwara, it appears better toarlqpt tlio pilgrim 
road from Oomrait through Biid?ioor and Mohkair to Talao, by w4iich I 
returned from Muthoor, over very favorable ground and wliicli reduces 
the distance from Kamptee to Muthoor to 10 tm., 2f., 12Gyd. This line is 
marked by red dots in the map, as are the unknown portions of the routes 
between Muthoor and Saugor, and Muthoor and Jubbulporc, concerning 
which I am already in correspondence with the Chief Engineer of the 
Saugor and Nerbudda territories, and with the Deputy Coinmissioner of 
Hoshungabud. 


18 
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13, The Executive Engineer of the Chinclwara diviwion should be 

insl ruoted to fill In all the topographical details of the table laiid^ as far as 
the foot of the Doosawanee Ghat to the northward, (that village being 
perhaps 3 miles east-north-east from the Sanatarium, which is a mile 
and a half or 2 miles north from the village of Muthoor,) and for 3 or 4 
miles south-west from the temporary Sanatarium, including all the high 
ground mentioned in the 4th paragraph, near the source of the river 
Pench ; and after the arrival of the two Native sub-surveyors, now on tlieir 
way from Poorkee, they might explore the unknown routes from Muthoor 
to Samlahkera, and from Surrye vid Jamye and Muthoor to Mowal- 
jeer withiQ the Chindwara district, and even vid Euttehpore and 
Oomurda to Purtabgurh in the Bhopal territory, on the road to Saugor, 
if the Commissioner and the Chief Engineer of that province have no 
olijection to their being so employed, ^ 

14. The Executive Officer, Captain Saunders, might also be in- 
structed to frame an estimate for convalescent barracks and other build- 
ings wliicli would be required if 100 convalescents from Kamptee were 
sent up to Muthoor ; and if this place wer(^ established as a Sanatarium 
for the European troops at Saugor and Jubbulpore, as well as those of the 
Nagpore force, about double, the number of persons would have to bo 
accommodated, though perhaps one medical officer with one subordinate 
would be sufficient for all, — and the assistant surgeon might prefer 
providing house-room for himself to having 30 rupees deducted monthly 
from his pay as house-rent. 


Mcmoranihtm hy Captain G. F. Sapenntendent of Forefih, on the portion 

of the Mahadco range of hills lying hetiveen the parallel of ShaJipoor in 
the Ihiltool District^ and of ClmpraJi in the Seonee District. 

On the 12th December I l^'ft Shah poor in the Baitool district, and 
marched 11 miles and 5 furlongs to Pandea, a village at the foot of 
the Eaweendeo Hill near Saleya, and on the 13th, I crossed the Towah 
river and proceeded to Kuttingee, 5 miles further. 

I was employed nearly the whole of these two days in searching 
aloilg the bed of the Towah river for the out-crops of coal mentioned 
as existing here in Mr. Medlicott^s geological report on the district ;; 
and I did not find them for a long time, owing to their position not 
being quite accurately defined in the report, and also from being mislead by 
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finding numerous pieces of coal in the bed of the stream some miles 
higher up, which must have come from other out-crops, which though 
not known of at present, and which I was unable to find as fiir as I 
went, must undoubtedly exist, as a bed of sand in the river near the 
village of Bareilly is largely imj)regnated with small pieces of coal, 
which must have come from somewhere above, 

I at length found the out-crops I was in search of, which are well 
away under the west (not the east end) of the hill, and which com- 
mence about 300 yards below the crossing of the river at the Dootara 
Ghat, close by the village of that name. The sandstone which higher up 
the stream lies in irregular continuous beds, here assumes regular layers, 
under which the clayslate is at once seen, and below this the coal, whicli 
may be picked out in large lumps by the hand. There are numerous out- 
crops extending full a mile down the stream, and the beds average about 
3 feet in thickness. The coal is some of the best I have seen in India, 
very bitumenous, and burns freely and briglitly, throwing out abundance 
of gas. I am however quite incompetent to speak of the real value of the 
bed, or the quantity of coal it might be expected to turn out. There 
are however undoubtedly other beds as I said, higher up the stream. 

On the I4th December I marched 10 miles to Asseer, and encamped 
in the dense jungle under the north-west corner of the hill, on the 
banks of the Kairunja Nullah^ a small stream of excellent water. A 
better and less jungly spot to pitch in, as I afterwards found, would 
have been at the east end of the hill, on the banks of the same stream, 
and on the site of the deserted village of Ummerpatah, on the direct 
path from Kuttingee to the little Goad village of Koondee, which is 3 
miles further on. The whole jungle at the foot of the hill is very 
dense and full of timber tracks. 

Between Kuttingee and Asseer Hills there is no good timber. The 
jungle chiefly consists of Motoah and Saj ; but the trees are of indifferent 
size, and timber does not seem to thrive liere, being both stunted 
and badly grown. There are some fair-sized teak trees on a ridge 
which is crossed about half way to Asseer, but there do not 
appear to be any considerable amount of them. Put immediately below 
the fort, there are some few exceedingly fine trees of Tendoo (Ebony) and 
“ Jumrassee,'^ a close grained white wood, valuable for joiners' work, as 
also a tough elastic wood called ^^Karec”, which liowever seldom attains 
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any great size j jbut for the rest the jungle though dense 4V0uld only 
furnish wood for inferior purposes. 

It appeai'ed to me that the soil between the Towah and the small 
range above alluded to, is exceedingly rich and capable of the highest 
cultivation. The grass which grows on it seemed exceedingly fine (not 
coarse) and full of nourishment. 

On the morning of the 15th, I went to the top of Asseergurh : it 
is a saddle-backed hill lying nearly due east and west, the two ends 
being surmounted each by a conical hill like natural bastions elevated 
above the central plateau. From end to end the hill is about one mile 
in length, and from the eastern end of it there is a third spur running 
out nearly at right angles to the north, but having a less elevation than 
the hill and separated from it by a narrow ravine. The hill is naturally 
scarped all round, and is utterly unapproachable from the south, as well 
as from the east and Avest ends of the hill itself. On the north side 
of the hill where the scarp is less, the summit is crowned by an old 
rampart for nearly the whole distance, but this is fast falling to decay. 

There arc only three ways of access to the fort, tAvo on the north 
and one at the north-east corner. The first of these, the Kirkee-Dur- 
waza,^^ is very difficult and practically useless, being a mere goats^ path 
up the scarp ; the second, also on the north side is by the ^^Borlianpoor 
Gate.^^ The path iq) to this lies along tire side of the vast semi-circailar 
ravine, formed to the north of the hill by the third spur above alluded to. 
It is rough and difficult but not steep, and at the summit opens into a 
rather broad ravine, Avhich has been built across. The gate and bastion 
have hoAvever been destroyed. 

The third ascent is up the ravine at the nort-east corner, formed 
by the third spur and the eastern end of the hill. Up this the pathway 
creeps ; it is considerably the easist, and up this elephants used former- 
ly ,to get into the fort ; and though the road-Avay has been washed 
aAvay in many places, no doubt an elephant might get up still for a 
great part of the distance. There are ho we vet two complete lines of 
fortification across the ravine, Avith massive stone gatcAvays, all in good 
preservation and perfect order, only wanting the gates. The first of these 
is just beloAv the summit, and is called the ^^gato of Gunnesse Koer 
the second and strongest is about 300 feet lower down, and is called 
the Alee DurAvaza.^^ 
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Oil the top of the hill there is abundance of water in ' 
several tanks and bawlees. There were also some buildings of con- 
siderable extent, but they have now fallen down, and the only 
one still left is a bomb-proof powder magazine, which was very strongly 
constructed and complete with wooden lines for the powder, which still 
exist. 

Tlie fort is perfect as a military stronghold, if only properly pro- 
visioned and defended j but I do not think the Natives have ever found 
this sort of forts of much use in modern days. 

From the river where ray tent was pitched to tlie Borhanpoor 
Diirwazaisau ascent of GOO feet, from thence to the central plateau 150 
feet, and from the central plateau to the summit of the conical hill on 
the west end of the fort, 270 feet — total height of the hill 1080 feet. 
The summit of the hill (west end) is about 2,170 feet above the Icvxd 
of the sea, or about 300 feet less tlian the summit of Bowergurh, 

The maps of this part of the country are exceedingly incorrect, 
so much so that it is difficult to depend on them at all. Mr. iMedlicott^s 
geological map is far the best, though the names in it arc not always 
correctly spelt ; but it is the only one that can at all be depended on. 


From the west end of Assecr 

The Baradeo Peak bears 

The Beil Kuuda peak over Korcc , . . 

BoAvergurli Fort 

Doopgurh peak (Puchmurree) 

From the east end of Assecr 

Rawendeo Hill (east end) 
BurimaiPeak 


N. W. by W. J W. 
... N. N. E.. 
W. by S.i S. 
N. E. by E. 


... S.W. byS. 
East 4 North. 


After descending the hill I marched on by Rampore, 5 miles — Kota- 
panee, (deserted) 2 miles 3 furlongs, to Buttorea3 miles— total 9 miles 
3 furlongs, not however reaching my tent till late in the afteriiooii. 
The whole distance is through dense jungle ; but until you arrive at 
the village of Rampore the timber is not generally large or valuable. 
Rampore is a neat looking Gond village, on an eminence, from which 
there is an exceedingly beautiful view up the richly wooded valley of 
the Sonebude River, with the heigths of the Puchmurrees in the dis- 
tance; and the whole scene, with the now changing shade in tho 
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* colour of the leaves and foliage of the forest, strongly reminds one of 
scenes in other lands. 

Prom Eamporc onwards down the valley of the Sonebude Eiver, 
there are a great number of fine and well-grown young teak trees all the 
way. These, though not yet quite fit to cut for timber, will come in 
after a few years, and should be looked to. They now average about 2 
feet in girth ; but the Patail of llampore told me that higher up the 
valley there were some fine trees. There is also some good Saj Teudoo 
and Hiirdoo in this jungle ; indeed it is very desirable that the valley 
of the Sonebude should be searched from llampore up to its source for 
timber. 

On 16th of December I marched from Buttorea by Larma, 2 miles 
5 furlongs-— Pupurea (deserted) 1 mile — Kodree (deserted) 1 mile 5 
furlongs to Baree 3 miles — total 8 miles 3 furlongs. 

Prom Buttorea as far as Larma, the path lies along the valley of 
the Sonebude river, and from there it runs up a narrow ravine, forming 
the bed of a stream, — a feeder from the Sonebude by Kodree to Boree. 
At Larma there is a clump of magnificent teak trees, one of which I 
measured w^as 7 i feet in girth ; and fro*m this point the Borce teak forest 
is entered. 

This teak forest entirely covers the hills east of the Sonebude, 
stretching from Larma down to Malvcc near the junction of the Sone- 
bude and Dainwah. Prom Larma eastward it includes the villages 
of Majoora and Bodye, extending to Baroon, about 8 miles east of Baree. 
In breadth from the Sonebude, it will vary from 13 to 16 miles, and 
extending north from Larma to Malvce, from 16 to 20 miles — a good part 
of this is in Hoshungabad. However, the villages in the Chindwara 
district included in the forest, which are now inhabited, only seem to 
be Baree with Hurrapillali and Jalee to the west, Bodye and Baroon 
to the east, Majoora to the south-east, and Larma to the south-west. 
The best and most valuable teak is found to the west of Baree. To the 
east of Baree the jungles are less valuable, but there is much teak on 
all the hills. 

But although these hills are covered Avith teak jungle, there is but 
little good timber left in comparison to what had formerly existed. No 
doubt over the hills some thousand teak trees may still be found fit for 
felling, especially the larger trees at the toi> of the hills. But the 
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relentless excess of tlie Gonds and Koorkoos have committed a havoc 
which it will take many years of careful preservation to repair. There 
are thousands of young trees every where^ which vary in size according 
to the number of years. The spot has been spared from cultivation ; but 
there are few spots which have been spared entirely, where the trees are 
entire, and for the most part the large trees which are still standing, 
are those which it has been too much trouble to the Koorkoos to fell. 

It would seem hard to prohibit these poor people from cultivating 
altogether ; nor, as there are but a few villages over a large tract of 
country with a few huts in each, would it seem necessary to do so. But 
I think no time should be lost in setting apart the best hills, on which 
the most valuable timber at present exists, and on which the best and 
straightest young trees appear to be growing uj), and rigidly preserving 
them from being touched. A sufficient space of hill might t!um be set 
apart and made over to the villagers on which they could cultivate after, 
their manner. On enquiry it appears that when they luive felled and 
burnt a patch of jungle, they can cultivate the same patch two years 
in succession j while it takes from C to 8 years, for the jungle to grow up 
sufficiently for them to cultivate there again : so they require space 
enough for them to have at least successions of fields. This seems 
dreadfully wasteful, but it Avould be difficult to break them, in a day, of a 
habit wdiich they and their ancestors have practised through ages, 
or else there is no reason, if they were assisted wdth bullocks, why they 
should not learn to cultivate the rich soil at the bottom of valleys. 

In speaking of the Koorkoos, I may mention that they seem to 
differ essentially .from the Gonds, while they rather resemble the 
Hindoos, They will nou touch the flesh of the cow, nor even of the 
bison, and they will not accept a hookah from the Gouds nor eat with 
them. They have however no connection with the Bygars or Blioome- 
ahs who inhabit the Umrasrkuntuk plateau, and resernWe them only 
in their manner of cultivating with the axe. But the Bygars never 
cultivate with the plough, while the Gonds do so in Mundlah ; and the 
Koorkoos and Gonds both seem to do so occasionally in these hills. The 
Koorkoos seems to me probably to be the offspring of Hindoo fathers, 
who have settled or been driven into the hills, and have mingled with 
the Gonds. I think myself it would be a good plan if an attempt were 
made gradually to break these people off their most destructive habit 
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of axe cultivation. The sal forests east oftheBarmeye in Mundlah, 
equally with the teak forests here^ have been almost entirely destroyed 
from this cause. 

As regards the use to wdiich the teak in this forest may be put^ 
I think the railway people might be allowed to have some of it under 
-restrictions. They will be able to get it down the Sonebude and 
Dainwah to Bagra ; ■ and if they are not allow^ed to have it^ I do not 
know where they are to be supplied with teak, as very little is left any- 
where. It miglit also be certainly made available for the use of the 
Department Public Works at Nagpoor^ provided Government elephants 
could be used to drag tlie logs as far as the ridge south of the Asseer- 
gurh fort. I do not think the expense of conveying it from thence to 
Nagpoor would exceed one rupee per foot, especially if proper timber 
carts were built by the Department ; but elephants Avouid certainly be 
required to get the logs out of these hills. The only plan Avhich I would 
earnestly deprecate is the practice of giving advances to petty Native 
contractors to cut for the Department. This has been the cause of ruin to. 
the forests every where. They cut two-thirds for themselves and onc- 
third for Government, and they chop the trees up into little pieces to 
enable them to get them out the easier. Whatever plan is pursued, the 
timber should be cut by servants of Government. All the spare pieces 
besides the logs, carefully stored up, and then as opportunity offered, or 
when elephants could be made available, the Avood amight be fetched away. 
A few pairs of buffaloes Avould do to collect it in convenient places in 
the forest, AAdicre rough huts should be built over it for its protection, 

I Avould also add a caution for the careful exclusion of the Boralis 
from Seonee, (Iloshungabad) and other timber speculators, who even 
more thorouglily than the Koorkoos, have ruined tlie Baitool teak forests. 
At present there are a great many trees cut here by some of the railway 
people at Bagra, Avhich they arc CA^en iioav conveying aAvay under appa- 
rently no restriction ; and I kuoAV not, and the people here do not seem 
to know, under Avhat authority, — avIio they are, — or any thing about it. 

Oil the 17th December I marched from Borce up the Rosee Ghat 
to Piichmurree. Tins is a very severe march, 13 miles and 7 furlongs 
including the Ghat, the ascent of which is 3150 feet over four miles, in 
two portions. After leaving Boree the road runs up the valley, past Eklama 
and Babye, and then crossing the stream the ascent is commenced and 
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extends over 3 miles to Rosee Ghat village^ which is 8 miles from Boree. 
Here there is a considerable plain and plenty of cultivation. The upper 
portion of the ascent is^ after passing Rosee Ghat village, very steep in 
places, and after reaching the crest of the hill, the ground is very bad 
for about a mile, when the plains of Puchmurree are attained. Here there 
is a fine level plain from 4 to 5 miles broad either way, covered with 
Hurra and Beeja trees; but I was disappointed ii> finding the Sal, which 
exists, and which I w^as led to expect, grew up here of such indifferent 
quality. The ghat may be considered practicable for all animals carrying 
half loads, except camels. 

I make the village of Puchmurree as 3350 feet above tbe level of 
the sea; but I went to the top of Doopgiirh, the highest of the many 
rough and precipitous sandstone peaks which surmount this group of hills. 
The summit of this heap is 900 feet higher than the Puchmurree plain, or as 
nearly as possible 4220 feet above the level of the sea, and there is a plain 
of a mile in extent at least, very nearly on the summit of Doopgurh. From 
this peak the wdrolc map of the hills, as w^ell as the Nerhudda valley, north 
and north-east as far as Sohagpoi'e, and stretching away toNursingpore,lies 
at your feet. It was very clear the morning I was up tliere, and the wdicat 
fields and villages all along the valley below were clearly visible to the 
naked eye, stretched out like a huge panorama. To the south tlie Doos- 
awnee range is seen, separated from the Puclimurrccs by the valleys of the 
Dainwxah and Sonebude, wdiich taking' their rise near the Borimai peak, 
due south of you, flow on round the range to the east and north, the 
other to the south and west, and meet again to flow into the Towah at 
Bagra, thus cutting off the Mahadeo Hills from the general mass of 
the upland country, which forms the southern barrier of the Nerhudda 
valley, and constituting them as it were an isolated group by them- 
selves. 

One cannot help being at once strtick on looking across at the 
Doosawanee range, at the difibrence in the formation of that range, from 
the one on which you stand. There no longer arc seen the bold outlines 
and precipitous clifis which mark the sandstone formation of the 
Puchmurree Hills, nor the isolated peaks which tower above them ; but 
instead, the rounder hill of the trap formation, which seems to prevail 
generally throughout the whole of the upland country to the east of this 
point. 
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Oil the 19th December I left Puchmurree and descended the 
Tara Ghat to Bowun on the Dainwah River, a distance of 8 miles 2 
furlongs. The descent commences 3 miles and 1 furlong from the village 
of Puchmurree, and extends over 3 miles, and is a descent of 1740 feet 
almost without a break in it. I think no animals except elephants 
could get up and down this ghat with any loads ; but my elephants 
came down laden though not heavily. 

There is an ascent of 350 feet to the crest of the ridge, which is 
3700 feet above the sea; and after descending 350 feet you come to the 
IMahadeo cave, the great place of pilgrimage, where a feeder of the 
Dahuvah issues from a low cave about 50 yards deep into the hill. 
There is a ravine and a slight break in the descent here. There is a 
small village at the foot of the ghat named Nandia, | mile before you 
get to Bowun. 

From Bowun I marched on the 20th through Omreah or Jaman- 
doongree, (the residence of the Almode Thakoor) 5 miles 6 liirlongs, and 
Bakheree, 3 miles and 2 furlongs, to Delakaree 4 miles 4 furlongs — 
total 13 miles 4 furlongs. Here is a police thannah. On quitting 
Bowun there is a fair amount of teak along the valley, not large 
however ; and plenty of fine saj and sal trees are observable on 
the slopes at the foot of the Puchmarree escarpments. But after 
quitting Omreah, the sal which has been hitherto stunted and ill 
grown, becomes much finer ; and betw^een Bakheree and Delakaree 
the path passes tlirough a very considerable forest, consisting 
almost exclusively of sal trees. In the afternoon I w ent out again 
and found that this sal forest extends for many miles to tlie wnst 
and north from Delakaree ; and though it is not by any means 
equal to the Mundlah sal forests in the size and straightness of the 
trees, yet there is no doubt, owing to the case tliat it might be worked 
with, and the timber got out in the direction of Futtehpore, that it is 
of almost incalculable value. A large proportion of the trees are no 
doubt small and ill grown, but at the same time there are a great 
number of very fine trees indeed, out of which long beams of almost any 
scantling might be cut. I myself saw many hundreds of such trees. 
I cannot pretend to say on so short an inspection, what amount of timber 
this forest contains, but the people tell me that it extends in a north- 
west direction as far as the line of hills which run between the Dela- 
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karee valley and Mowaljeer ; and if so^ there is a' vast amount of it, 
and it will well repay attention. I am not aware that the existence of sal 
in these hills was practically known before. It seems to extend close 
up to the foot of the Puchmurrees all the way along their east side : 
but the size and growth of the trees certainly very much improves as 
you go down the valley further north j and indeed the value of the 
forest very much depends on the size of the area in which it really 
thrives, as the whole extent is very large indeed. I place very great 
importance on this forest, as there can be no doubt that before long, 
teak will be searcely procurable in the country at all. 

On the 21st I marched further down the valley through 2 or d little 
Gond villages to Bowaiiy on the Doodhye river, — a good sized Gond 
village belonging to the Hunye Iloqua, distant 13 miles 3 furlongs from 
Delakarec. I hoped to find that the sal extended along the foot of the 
other range to the south, but I lost here all trace of it. It seems to stick 
to the east end of the Puclimurree, and along the banks of tlio Dainwah 
and its immediate tributaries. The jungle here is very dense all the 
way ; but the only timber trees of any value whieli I observed, were 
some line Beegahs. There is a great deal of log, hut it is generally of 
indifferent size. 

On the 22nd 1 turned eastward, and crossing the Doodhye Uiver, 
marched up the Chakla Ghat by Nirhapore to Champa Khera, a distance 
of 19 miles and 3 furlongs. This place is sutuated in the upland country 
of Butkagurh, 2500 feet above the level of the sea, in a bniad open 
undulating country covered with grass and open jungle, and is 2 miles 
east of the Soctarance River, and about 3 miles from Buka Kappa. 

I observe that all the Gond villages in these hills have wheat culti- 
vation about them, and the crops seem thriving and the soil abundantly 
fertile. Below the ghats in the Doodhye valley by Chakla, and the adjoin- 
ing villages, the wheat cultivation is very extensive. Chakla is 3 miles 7 
furlongs east of Borubany. The ascent of the ghats commences immedi- 
ately on passing Chaklas, and rises 1100 feet over four miles • very 
gradually, when the road emerges into a broad valley locked in by hills, 
and after passing along this valley 5 miles, comes to Nirhapore. I should 
think this valley was well watered and rich in its soil ; but except 
Nirhapore the villages seem all deserted. After passing Nirhapore, the 
ascent again commences, and over 24 miles rises 500 feet more, till at 
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2750 feet above the level of the sea the crest of the ghats is reached : 
after that there is a slight descent into the valley of the Seetaranee River, 
(which -flows into the Ncrbudda at Gurrawara) and from thence yon 
emerge at once into the ojpeu hilly country, the Bulkagurli Iloqua, which 
resembles in character the whole of the upland country of Seonee and 
Chindwara, being low stony hills sparsely covered with jungle, divided 
by valleys which are generally well cultivated. To the north it appears 
to be more open with broad grassy plains. 

It is curious to observe that while after crossing the Doodhye 
near Chakla, you come on to a trap formation of which the hill is entirely 
composed, the sandstone of the Mahadeo appears again in the Nir- 
hax)ore valley above the first, wdiere several hills are composed of it, 
while the ghat again bovond Nirhaporc is all trap. 

There is very much valuable timber along all this range of hills': 
there is a good deal of teak, though lovf down in the hill. The good 
trees are all cut, but high up and especially on the Champa Khcra side 
many fine trees are left. There is a fine Saj forest all along the bottom 
of the hill, in the valley of the Doodhye, and there is abundance of 
good Beeja and Tendoo on the hill side. Mr. William is now cutting 
sleepers in the valley below. 

There are also several fine Sheslm or black -wood trees : there is a 
clump of tliese just at the crest of the range above Nirhapore, — and one 
tree, the largest I ever saw, about -4 of a mile east of the Seeta River, 
which measures 3|- feet across and 5 feet from the bottom. If sound 
it would give a slab of very great value. This timber would no doubt 
all be difficult to get out of the forest, but there is nothing to hinder its 
going either to Chindwara or Nursiiigpore, as far as I see. But the 
country all belongs to the jaghcer of Butkagurli and Kospan : the 
residence of the Thakoor is one koss from Champa Khera. 

iV. i?. — This ghat presents no difficulty for guns being taken up 
or down if required. Any difficulty that exists might be removed by 
beldars in a few hours ; and the place likely to be so is just at the head 
of the first ascent from Chakla, — and there is a road from Chakla to 
Garrawarain Nursingpore. I cannot help remarking that in the large 
map of the Saugorand Nerbudda territories, the course of the river is 
all wrongly represented, and the map is no guide at all to the true 
configuration of the country. 
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On the 23rd December I proceeded from Champa Khera^ east^ a 
little south, through Banka, 4 miles 3 furlongs — Kotiah 3 miles — 
Dunora 1 mile 5 furlongs — Bowka 3.^ miles, to Simineriah 3 miles — 
total 15 miles 4 furlongs. 

The road lies all the Avay over a series of low ridges, divided by 
broad valleys, the liills being everywhere covered witli trap boulders to 
Banka, where a tolerably high ridge, a spur of tiie Kichcra Hill is 
crossed to Simmeriah, which is in the plain of Oomerwarali. The whole 
of the plain (crossed to-day) is between 2000 and 2500 feet above the 
level of the sea, and the villages are good for Goud villages, and 
seem to have abundant llu])bee cultivation. There is an abundance 
of teak scattered over every hill for the whole distance wdiich I 
passed over to-da}^ — every hill is covered with it. I saw but few large 
trees it is true, as no doubt all near at hand have been cut, and more- 
over very many of them are crooked and indiftcrently grown ; but a great 
quantity of timber in short length might he procured here at once, from 
trees which will not improve, though generally speaking it will be 
several years before the trees suiliciently recover themselves to furnish 
good beams. The best trees are Avestward about Banka, Champa Khera, 
and the Seeta llivcr : the whole is in the Jaghecrdarces of Butka. 

On the 24th December I marched across the broad fine plain of 
Oomerwarah, 22 miles to ChindgAvah, in the Seonee district. This plain 
averages all across full 400 to 500 feed al)ove the general level of Seonee, 
and Chindwara itself. It is covered Avith villages surrounded by fine 
cultivation. The hills Avherever they arc, ap}>ear to be only covered Avith 
loAv scrub jungle, and there is no timber on the plain. 


From Major W. C. Erskinb, a. b., Commissioner of the Jubbiilpoor Division, to Sir 
G. CourER, Bart., c. b., Secretary to the Goveniment of the North-Western 
Provinces, — (,No. 85, dated Jubbiilpoor, the 25th April 1861.) 

With reference to my letter No. 69, dated the 5th April, sending 
you reports I possessed regarding the Puchrnurrec Hills as a site for a 
JSanatariura, I have now the honor to send you the folloAving extract 
of a private note just received from Mr. BlackAVcll, the Manager of 
the Nerbudda Coal and Iron Company, 
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2. It is dated the ISth instant, from Puchmurrec; and Mr. 
Blackwell is at present residing there in a tent. 

Finding Molipanee intolerably hot, (thermometer 110'') I have 
come here for the hot weather ; and as these hills have been a good deal 
talked of, you will perhaps like to know how I find them/^ 

Since 1 came here on the 14th, the thermometer has ranged 
from GG® to 91®. Nights, mornings, and evenings, delightful — from 10 
A. M. to 4 p. M, rather warm, but not at all oppressive, a fresh breeze 
constantly blowing/^ 

It has been generally cloudy since I have come up here, and 
I can walk and ride at any hour of the day.^^ 

^^The Natives say avc shall have rain in a few days, and that after* 
wards it will be colder. On the whole the relief in coming from the 
plains is immense.’^ 

1 am at an elevation, by Captain Pearson^s observations, of 3,5 10 
feet ; but the highest point of the hill is 4,530 feet; and sites for 
bungalow's might be found up to 4,300 feet.'^ 

^^The lulls are most picturesque and the ground perfectly open, 
so that one can ride or walk in every dii'cction.^^ 

The distance from Nursingpoor is about 80 miles — the ascent 
practicable for bullocks or camels, and presenting no difficulty whatever 
for elephants.’^ 

From F. Williams, Esq., Commissioner, 1st or Meerut Division, to Sir G. Council, 
Burt., c 13., Secretary to Government, Norlli- Western Provinces, — (No. 231, 
dated Mciev lit, the 20th J uly 1801.) 

I HAVE the honor to submit such remarks as I am able to oflhr 
regarding the Sanataria of Landour and Mussoorie, as requested in your 
letters of the 28th March, No. 497A and No. 1535A, dated 21st ultimo, 
(General Department.) 

2. The distance of Landour from Meerut 

Approaclios. 

125 miles not 80, as is stated in the 
printed papers. 

3. From Meerut to lloorkcc, there is a good metalled road : from 
Ptoorkec to the entrance of the Shorepoor pass, in the Siwalik or Sub- 
Ilimalayaii range, a lle^y road has been constructed but not yet metalled. 
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The material for metalling is being collected ; and with sufficient funds 
this portion might be completed and made as good as tlie part between 
Meerut and Roorkee, in the course of next season. 

4. The line has been kept on the right bank of the Solain lliver, 
the main body of which issues from the Shorepoor pass, and is swelled 
by four large tributaries. On the old line of road, 3 tributaries had to 
be crossed, and the river itself three times : on the new road there are 
only one moderate and one small tributary. Tlie river is altogether avoid- 
ed, only one bridge of about 300 feet water-^vay, one of 90, a drawbridge 
of considerable water-way, and a few small culverts, are required to 
make this road passable in tlie highest flood. They should be built 
during tlie next working season. 

5. The pass was a most serious obstacle : it is the bed of the 
Solain, down which, after heavy rain, a torrent 3 or 4 feet deep, for the 
whole Avidth of the pass in the narrow parts, rushes with a velocity of 
nearly 10 miles an hour. 

In dry weather there is only a trickling stream ; but the bed of the 
pass was deeply scored by the rush of water in the rains ; and a cart 
track had to be annually made by icmoving tlie large boulders and 
stones which otherwise rendered the passage of wheeled vehicles im- 
possible. The entrance into the doon was further impeded by a very 
steep ascent and rather sharp descent, over the high stony crest of the 
Siwalik range. Tins obstacle was with difficulty overcome by laden carts 
when the cart-men assisted each other by yoking the bullocks of 2 or 
3 carts to one. 

6. A raised causew^ay along the centre of the pass, of Avhich about 
3 1 miles have been nearly completed, is in progress, and has stood, 
without much injury one of the heaviest floods which has been known 
for years. 

7. The entrance to the doon Avill be effected by a cutting which 
is Avell advanced, in the approaches to Avliich the gradient will be no 
where more severe than 1 in 20, and that only for a very short distance, 
— the general slope of the road being 1 in 33. When these works are 
finished, travelling carriages will pass easily into the doon. 

8. There is a very good road through this valley itself to the foot 
of the Himalayan range at Raj poor. There is only one obstacle in this 
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part of the line between the town of Delira and the Siwalik Hills, — ^ 
a shallow bed of Sub-Hiraalayan drainage generally dry, and very 
seldom impassable even in the heaviest rains, and then only for an hour 
or two, which might be easily bridged. 

9. The ascent from Ilajpoor to Landour and Mussoorie, is at 
present accomplished along an old very steep and narrow road ; in fact 
a succession of zigzags which could never be made passable for carts. 
Almost all stores and supplies for the depot, and the baggage of officers 
and men are carried by hill porters. 

10. A new road, known as Mr. Mackinnon’s road, has been opened 
from Rajpoor to Mussoorie rvith a branch to Landour. The general 
gradient in the lower lialf is 1 in 20, in the upper half 1 in LI, and that 
of the branch to Landour, 1 in 12; but there are short distances in each 
section, the gradients of which are more severe. Those of the lower 
sections inigiit be easily corrected. The width of the road at present 
is generally about 1 2 feet. There are some places where it is more, 
and some where it is only 7 or 8 feet, still laden camels and trucks 
drawn by one or two bullocks, easily accomplish the ascent, though 
owing to the road being so narrow atid unprotected by railing or parapet, 
one or two accidents have happened to animals and carts. 

1 1 . The line has been examined and reported on by Mr. Login, 
Civil Engineer. I have not succeeded in obtaining a copy of his report, 
hut I understand that he has recommended that on the lower section 
the line should be maintained, and the road widened to admit of its 
being travelled by common carts ; and that he has suggested a new lino 
from the head of the lower section to Landoiu’, on which a similar gra- 
dient of 1 in 20, if not a more favorable one, can be maintained. 

12. Tlic Municipal committee are, I believe, content to undertake 
to finish the upper section to Mussoorie, widening it and making it 
secure with parapet walls, if the Tower part is completed by Govern- 
ment. 

13. There is no doubt that as good a road might be constructed 
to Mussoorie and Landour as the one whidi has been opened to Simlah. 
The length of the line to Mussoorie would be only about twelve miles, 
— to Landour about 15. The distance from the foot of the hills to 
Simlah by the grand Thibet road is, I believe, 52. 
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14. If the Municipal committee of Mussoorie construct the last 
portion of this road at their own expense, till a better road is made 
goods could be carted by that line to the foot of the Landour Hill ; and a 
carriage road so far would be secured, if Government woilld sanction the 
expenditure of a moderate sum on the improvement of the lower 6 miles. 

About rupees 16,000 have already been expended on this road. 

15. The saving to Government in porter hire would be considerable, 
if a good cart-road were opened to Landour : there would l)e a furtlier 
saving of rupees 1,500 per annum, the charge for the annual repairs of 
the existing bridle-road : and it would be the best economy undoubtedly 
to face at once the cost of the road to Landour ; but if that is not 
approved of the lower part of Mr. Mackiuaon^s road should certainly be 
completed, for something must be done. 

16. But for the partial establishment of a Truck Company, the 
annually increasing inconvenience to the public from the scarcity of 
porters, would this year have reached the climax. In the present state 
of the roads, this scarcity cannot bo met, as it should be by the employ- 
ment of animals and carts ; and the local authorities and commis- 
sariat officers anticipate the utmost difficulty in future, in providing 
the requisite amount of porters for the carriage of the baggage of the 
men of the depot. The only prospect at present of the emergency 
being met is in the increase of hire attracting more porters. Indivi- 
duals with a small amount of baggage, and an urgent necessity for 
getting it on, will run up the rates to an extent which will enhance 
the cost to Government of carriage of stores, baggage, &c., to such an 
amount that no other argument in fav^of the completion of a cart 
road will be wanted. 

17. There can be very little choice of lines. It is not likely that 
another will be found that should be preferred over the one, part of wliieh 
has been already nearly half made ; and it m ould be a pity to ])ut off the 
construction of a road for years, as was the ease witli that through the 
Siwalik range, pending the decision regarding eonffieting propositions. 

18. I believe that even witli the disadvantages of insufficient 

hospital accommodation and unsuitable ill veu- 
The value of the existing ' i /» i i i 

Sanataria at Landour. tilated and often over Crowded barracks, 

there has never been any question regarding 
the climate of Landour. “The drainage is exeelleut,’' From its 

20 
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Leight and commanding position it is swept by every breeze. It pos- 
sesses a remarkable immunity from lull diarrlicea. Tliei*e are chalybeate 
and sulphureous mineral springs within a distance of 7 or 8 Tniles.'^ 
Such are the fetv general remarks I’egarding it in the printed papers. 

As a depot for convalescents and invalids^ it is already held in high 
estimation. 

19. The number of soldiers annually enjoying the benefit of this 

Sanataria has been small, perhaps i}artly owiim- 

Tlie posslbUit v of mnlvinj^ . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

greater use of the Saruita- to Want of barrack-room lor more, and partly 

^ perhaps owing to other Sanataria more covenien t, 

vi^ith reference to the existing stations of European troops, having been 

established. 

20. Tlie last cause will operate permanently. There are Sanataria 
in the hills for the Punjaub and Nynce Tab Perhaps one of the best of the 
hill stations will be the best locality for the invalids of the force in llohil- 
cund and Oude, No llegiment can be removed to the hills from Agra, 
Delhi, or the Upper Doab. The depot at Landour already apparently 
affords accommodation for the sick of this last division. All that will 
be required w ill be room for men on temporary leave, if the great boon 
of short furlough to the lulls in the hot wTatiicr is extended. Although 
at present there arc no quarters at Landour for Buch men, and but 
small xinoccupied space, ample room could be secured by purchasing 
and slightly altering some of the private houses which have been 
built w ithin the limits of the Landour cantonments. 

21. The means of giving occupation 

Menus of giving occiipa- amuscmeiit to the invalid and eonvales- 

tion and aunisoivunU, 

cent soldiers are at present small. 

Some of the barracks liave gardens. Tliere is space generally close 
to each for a game of quoits. There is a covered fives-court, and 
small thatched skittle alleys, and a good and’nearly level road for exercise 
round the three hills into wdiich Landour is divided by two gorges in 
the range, 

22. There is no open flat space for military movements or for 
games requiring room, such as cricket, foot-ball, &c., nor could one 
possibly lie made in any part of the Landour cantonments. The only 
grouiid in the neighbourhood suited for such a purpose, is the old 
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Botanical Garden ; tins would perhaps be considered, too far and too low. 

^ ^ , 23. The sanatory arrangements at 

Sanatory aiTaiigeineiits. o 

Landoiir are generally satisfactory. 

21. There is ordinarily, and has been this season particularly, a 
serious deficiency of water. The only spring in the dry weather is in 
the valley between Laiidour and Mussoorie, at the very foot of the 
Laudour Hill to the east of the bazar; and considerably below that 
an expensive establishment of mules is maintained by Government for 
the carriage of water from thence to the barracks and hospital. 

The Municipal Commissioners of IMussoorio arc now carrying a 
water course from nearly the foot of the Landour Hill to the west of 
the bazar; but even if that afibrded a siifiicicnt supply for Mussooric 
alone, whicli is doubtful, it will be so little above the level of tlic present 
Laudour spring that it would be of little use to the depot. 

25. There is a small perenuial stream in a valley to the north of 
Landour, from Avhich water might perhaps be brought by a eaual car- 
ried round the side of the hill to a point much nearer the level of the 
liospital than that of the spring under the bazar. This stream and 
line might be examined. 

26. In the present state of the finances, it is almost useless to 
mention^such a wQrk ; but I tliiiik a line of levels sliould be taken (as 
that would not cost much,) from a point higli up in the bed of the Ooglar 
Kiver, which runs between tlie Landour and the Nagh Tiba ranges to 
Landour. This river which joins the Jumna under Biidraj, has a 
very rapid slope and a good supply of water, quite sufiicicnt for both 
Laudour and Mussooric, even if an aqueduct were taken from near 
its source; and it is possible it might be brought to a convenient level, 
from which water might be pumped up to Landour. It certainly could 
be carried to the level of the mall at Mussoorie. This may turn out 
to be a very crude proposition, but the great want of Laudour lias sug- 
gested it. 

27. The only road at Landour is the one which lias been already 

mentioned going round the tliree hills. This is reached 
Hoads. approach from the bazar ; one a circuitous 

and tolerably easy ascent, the other a very steep zigzag, directly up the 
face of the hill. 1 believe Ijogiu’s report contained a proposition 
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for two branches from the bazar reaching the level of the present 
circular road by a gentle gradient — such lines would be a great improve- 
ment. 

28. Three places^ considered suitable for the establishment of a 

depot, should Landour be on any score 

Suitablo places for tho 

cstabiisUment of new San- objected to, have at diliereut times been 

thought of. 

29. One is the present site of Mr. Mackinnon’s brewery and the 
surrounding heights. The brewery is situated on a tolerably extensive 
piece of flat ground with an excellent stream of water running through 
it. Another is the estate called “ The Park” not far from Mr. Mackin- 
noiPs. 

But all this ground is pre-occupied, and the cliarge for compen- 
sation would be so great, that if extension is contemplated it would 
perhaps be as cheap and certainly better to purchase property at 
Landour. 

30. liudraj, a fine large hill overlooking the doon with wide 
spreading spurs, is the third place thought of. The highest points 
arc about 7800 feet above the sea, that is, a little lower than the top of 
Landour, which is 7600. The centre of Budraj is about 2 miles from 
the extreme western point of Mussoorie, and about 9 from the hospital 
end; i. e. the cast of Landour. There would be ample room on this 
hill for one or two regiments. The spreading spurs and various 
aspects oner tho advantages of localities, with considerable range of 
temperature. There is one flat space of some extent sufficient for a 
parade or cricket ground, not very much below the top of the hill, about 
the level of the circular road, which would probably be laid out to give 
access to the different s})urs : at a lower level there is much favorable 
ground — the climate would be good. 

But there is one great defect, — want of water : there is no large 
supply. The springs are as far below the summit of Budraj as those 
at Landour are from the top of that range. 

81. Eligible sites for Sanataria could doubtless be selected in the 
Jounsar Bawur Pergunnahs, but I have not thought it necessary to 
take them into consideration, as there are so many equally good hill 
stations already immediately above the Punjaub, and the best of all 
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perhaps above Rohilcund and near Oude^ and most conveniently situ- 
ated with reference to Nepaub viz, Nynee Tab where there is much 
available ground and abundance of water, and which might at very 
little cost, if properly provisioned, he made impregnable. 

33. Little need be w^rittcn regarding Mussoorie. The station may 

be said to extend now from near Jorapanee, that 
Mussoorie. • i i • 

IS the hall-way point on the liajpoor road on 

the east, to Clouds-end beyond the park, on the west, — a length of about 
9 miles. In the lower or Jorapanee portion, there are broad rounded 
spurs ; in the centre part opposite tlic Landour bazar the ridgo is nar- 
row ; beyond that there is a spreading but very strong craggy hill 
called the CamePs Hack, ending at a neck of land on which the Mus- 
Boorie bazar and library are situated. Thence the range widens, 
throwing out spurs to the south and north (the latter a broad one in- 
cluding the Waverly Hill,) fi’om the main ridge, which ccasjpsat Clonds- 
end, bastioned as it were by a hill called Benog, on the north, and 
Budraj on the w’est. 

33. Every bit of ground in Mussoorie has been taken up, and 
almost every available site has been built on. In the centre part of the 
Btation the houses arc crowded together nearly as closely as they can be. 

31. The altitudes of the different points of the Mussoorie ridge 
have a considerable range from 500 to 1500 feet below Landour-. The 
average may be said to be about 900 feet lower than Lall Tiba, the 
highest point of Landour. 

35. Mussoorie is purely a civil station, or rather I should say 
European municipality, resorted to principally by families of the Anglo 
Saxon residents of the jdains of the North-Western Provinces, and 
officers of all services on leaA^e, including military officers not attached 
to the depot. 

36. Concluding that in course of time the roads will be widened 
and improved, the only suggestions that can be made regarding Mus- 
soorie is one that has been frequently made, viz, that the conservancy 
arrangements should be improved ; and one of general application to hill 
stations, that the slopes and all but the actually precipitous hill-sides 
should be terraced, and made to produce food for the community, and 
thus cheapen supplies and render such Sanataria less dependent on the 
plains. 
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37. The terracing of the hill-sides would with proper precau- 
tions greatly facilitate conservancy arrangements. Cleanly cultivated 
terraces would he far healthier than offensive irregular slopes scored 
with little crevices and ravines covered with unwholesome, and in the 
rainy season, most rank vegetation, choked with every .kind of filth 
always, except when heavy show^ers spread it in every direction. 

38. All the sweepings and drainings of houses and out-houses, which 
now litter and foul the hill-sides, if daily collected and put at once out of 
sight and smell, under ground in little trenches, excavated in such terraces, 
each deposit being at once covered witli the earth taken from the trench, 
and left undisturbed till dcodorization had resulted from amalgamation 
and absorption, would go to produce healthy crops which would he 
remunerative and far less injurious than the offensive weeds which now 
interfere with ventilation. 

39. If it is argued that such dei)Osits in sites are objectionable 
and dangerous, the answer. is that they now exist in the most exposed 
and aggravated form, polluting the surface and generating and emitting 
most noxious effuvia. Such terraces Avould be far safer than sharp slopes : 
they would add greatly to the appearance of such stations, and Avould 
make them to some extent self-supporting. 

40. The first step of the process has already begun in the 
neighbourhood of Landour and Mussoorie, where potatoes may he seen 
growing, even without terracing, on A^ery sharp slopes. 

41. Of course such a measure could not be enforced, but the 
mere suggestion would induce some proprietors, a little pressure regarding 
conservancy AA'ould stir up others, and eventually the profit Avould 
persuade all, to adopt it. 

From J. Wilkie, Esq., m. d., Deputy Inspector General of Hospitals, to Sir G. 
Coupee Bart., c. b., Secretary to GoA^ernment, North-Western ProA'inces, — 
(dated Meerut, the 29th June 18G1,) 

I HAVE the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 5 00 A, dated the 28th March, and now beg leave to mention for the 
information of the Hon^ble the Lieutenant Governor, with reference 
to the improvements and extension of sanatory establishments, that 
though my personal knowledge of the Hill Sanatarium of Landour 
has been limited, it appears to me that the best plan of extending the 
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accommodation tliere for European troops would undoubtedly be to 
pull down all the present very indifferent bungalows occupied by the 
convalescents; and only capable of lodging from 12 to 11 men each; and 
to construct good upper-storied barracks with all the latest improve- 
ments; on nearly the same sites. By this construction and arrangement, 
a much greater number of soldiers might be comfortably quartered, 
and the depot likewise be concentrated, as at present it is very strag- 
gling; owing to some of the buildings being too far apart. 

2. This plan would be found preferable to erecting more bunga- 
lows beyond the Landour Hospital, as that hill docs not belong to 
Government ; and in case more ground may be required in tlic im- 
mediate vicinity of the depot; Longwood would be an admirable site 
for a large barrack. This estate is private property; and from report 
said to be worth about ten thousand rupees. 

3. With reference to any other situation within the limits of 
my medical superintendence; where a Sanatarium may bo cs(a1;lishcd; I 
beg to state that Lohoo Ghat seems to be in many respects a suitable 
locality, and ‘the folloNving cursory description w ill give an idea of its 
important advantages, IjoIioo Ghat is GO miles or 1 marches to the east 
of Almorali, 28 miles to the south of Petoragurh, 82 by the present 
circuitous route to the foot of tlio hill Biirmdco on the Gogra lUvciv 
and thence 41 miles v!d Suraoeato Philibect Joint Magistracy of zillah 
Bareilly, where in future there will always be stationed an Europoaii 
force, '^riic present road from the plains tliougli luueli frecpicntcd, is= 
very bad, and in eonse([Ucnce of this and the want of hridges, travel- 
ling is impossible during the montlis of July, August, September; and 
October, liolioo Ghat is 5600 feet above sea-level. The present can- 
tonment is small, and only sufficient for a Native regiment ; but there 
strctelics from the wTsteru boundary towards the north, a fine open 
sloping grassy idain, on which barracks for TOGO Europoans might bo 
erected. Along the southern and western boundaries there are streams 
affording excellent drinking water and good bathing. A range of hills 
about 400 feet high encircle tlie station on the north and east, and a 
still higher range closes the view^ to the south. The ground gradually 
slopes from north to south, affording good natural drainage. Besides the 
rivulets already noticed there are numerous springs of unexceptionable 
water all over the station. The temperature during the summer 
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months seldom rises in a house above 80® Fahrenheit. The rainy 
season corresponds to that in the plains from the middle of June to 
the end of September, and then the average rain-fall is about 70 
inches. Mists so common elsewhere in tKe hills are here very rare. 
The winters are generally severe, the snow-fall having been known to 
amount to 3 i feet deep, and remaining long on the ground. There is 
no rank vegetation about the place to give rise to miasmata productive of 
endemic diseases. Remittent or jungle fever is unknown, intermittents 
or agues are of the mildest type, and that distressing complaint diarrhoea, 
so frequent atotlier hill stations, is not prevalent. Fuel can be had in 
abundance from the neighbouring hills ; but supplies would be required 
to be brought up from the plains, and which would be an easy matter to 
arrange, were comniunication by a new and shorter road made, and all 
the rivers and nullahs bridged. 

From J. MunaiY, Eq., m. i)., Deputy Inspector General of Hospitals, to Sir G. 

CocPER, Bart., c. B., Secretary to Government, North-Western Provinces, 

Nyneo Tal, — (No. 8G, dated Agra the 12th April 1861.) 

I iLvvE the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 
501 A dated 28th March, forwarding a copy of letter No. 952E, from the 
Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, dated the IGtli 
February 1860, regarding Sanataria for European troops in India, and 
requesting I w'ould make any suggestion that my experience may lead 
me to ofier on the subject. 

2. The position of the European troops that hold India is not a 
purely medical question; the situation of the cantoiimeujts a 

limiled distance being determined by strategetic reasons, whilst the 
health of the troops is guarded by properly planned barracks, and 
clean well-drained lines, constructed on the least objectionable site 
within this limited space. 

The direct action of the sun causes disease; but it is from 
malaria generated during the damp weather of the rainy season, 
that the seeds of diseases are sown, which form the chief causes of the 
mortality and invaliding of European troops. Experience proves that 
this miasma is dangerous, chiefly at night, and confined to a stratum 
varying from 8 to 12 feet above the surface of the ground. In all tro- 
pical climates European troops should sleej) at least this distance above 
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the ground during the rainy season. The objection to raising the floor 
of the barracks to this height 07t arckesy is the expense arising from 
waste of material, which a little additional outlay would turn to use. 
If the buildings were two-storied, raised on a 3 feet plinth, with the lower 
story IG feet high, and the upper 18 feet, the expense would be little 
greater than building on arches. The lower story could be used for 
orderly, store, dining, and mess-rooms ; saddlery and armourers^ shops, 
work-shops, wash-houses, and solitary cells ; and as it would be as healthy 
as the present barracks, it might also be occupied by the married men. 

Tlie influence of elevation above the level of the sea on the health 
of troops is generally in proportion to the height up to SOOO feet, but 
this is modified by many local circumstances wliich render some situ- 
ations more healthy than others that are higher ; for examjile an elevation 
of lOOO feet on the sea coast, from enjoying tlie cool sea breezes, will 
be healthier than an elevation of 2000 in the centre of a jungly 
country, as in the uncleared valley of the doon, which is deadly. 
In Central India, Goonah is 1800 feet above the level of the sea, rocky, 
undulating, dry, and healthy ; whilst the neighbouring stations of 
Lullutpoor, Jhansie, and Oorai, that are only 600 feet lower, but sur- 
rounded by black spongy soil, are very subject to miasmatic disease. 

The/^i^ of rain materially influences the salubrity of hill stations. 
At Cherra Poonjee in Assam, and the Mahablcshwur Hills in Bombay, the 
fall varies from 300 to 500 inches during the season, rendering them 
uninhabitable. Across the snowy range on the Thibet frontier, (where 
I was in 1830) there was no rain during the rainy season, the air was 
cold and dry, and most invigorating at an elevation of 12,000 feet. 

The fall of rain in all the Sanatariaon this side of the Himalayan 
range, is great during the rainy season, generally upwards of 90 inches; 
but in addition to the rain the hills arc enveloped in a dense fog, with 
few intervals, from the end of June to the end of September. This 
prevents exercise ; depresses the spirits ; arrests improvement, and often 
causes relapse of tropical disease. The cold season is bright, cold, 
and invigorating. Many cases which had suffered severely in the plains, 
and barely held their own during the hot and rainy seasons, now con- 
valesce most satisfactorily. Even though suffering from extensive organic 
disease, I opened several hepatic abscesses, wdiich recovered completely 
at Landour, 
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The mistake of many lies in expecting recovery from extensive 
organic disease, not only during the unfavourable season but in a shorter 
period than any climate could produce a cure. A residence in the hills 
will not cure ; and it is questionable if any climate will render fit for 
service old worn out men suffering from organic disease of the head, 
heart, or kidneys, from rheumatism, scrofula, or secondary syphilis ; 
but I have witnessed the most gratifying recoveries from the most 
advanced stages of the ordinary tropical diseases in young men during a 
residence of one or two cold neamns at Landour. 

Bowel comjjlainis (white watery diarrhoea,) are supposed by some to 
be induced by high elevation. These complaints are not uncommon at 
Simlah, sometimes appearing there for the first time. At Landour I 
met with several relapses of this complaint, which, when they proved 
fatal, were found to be connected with disease of the kidneys ; but I do 
not recollect any originating at Landour, Mussoorie, or Nynee Tal. 
The cause at Simlah appears to be local, probably arising from the w^ater 
drunk, Avhich is chiefly surface water, drained through dense vegetation, 
with imperfect conservancy, by people going up from the plains. During 
the rainy season when every pore in the skin is pouring out profuse 
perspiration, the change to the cool climate is very agreeable ; but the 
sudden checking of the perspiration alters the course of the circulation, 
throws more blood and work on the internal organs, under wliich those 
that are debilitated by previous disease, are apt to break down. The 
relapse in these cases depends on temperature and moisture, and not 
on elevation, and is most marked in patients with disease of the kidneys 
and cases of abdominal congestion, caused by miasmatic fever. The only 
direct injluence of elevation that I could trace, independent of temper- 
ature, (and I lived for some days on the Thibet frontier, at an elevation 
of 17,000 feet,) w^as on the respiration and circulation. Moderate*cxercise 
caused difficulty of breathing and palpitation : it also caused headache 
in those who previously suffered from this complaint. The inhabitants 
are vigorous and strong, and in number proportioned to the extent of 
ground under cultivation. Goitre was the only indigenous disease ; 
and I saw no miasmatic disease beyond the snowy range. 

There is a belt of jungle called the Terai, skirting the outer range 
of hills, in which it is dangerous to be detained at night, during the 
rainy season. It varies in width from 15 to 30 miles, and may at other 
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seasons, and even during tlie rains in the day timr^ be passed without 
danger. 

There have been numerous instances of residents in the hill 
stations being attacked by severen tropical or iniasinatic disease, but 
these cases were caused by descending into the ravines or valleys in 
the vicinity, on shooting or lishing excursions. There tlie licat of the 
sun is as great as in the plains, and miasma at the end of the rainy 
season is most abundant. 

The diseases to which children and habitual residents are lial)le, 
are inflammatory aficctions of the chest and throat, rheumatism and 
bowel complaints, similar to those found in Europe, with occasional re- 
lapses of the diseases from which they had suflered in the plains. 

In the vicinity of Landour there arc several mineral springs, both 
sulphuretted and clialyheate, which I used with great advantage in rheu- 
matism, secondary syphilis, spleen, and hepatic cases. An hospital 
wdtli baths should be built near the sulidmr springs. 

An elevation of 4000 feet appears sufficient to escape from tropical 
diseases, but a higher elevation up to 8000 is more invigorating and 
tends more to restore a weakened constitution. 

I made enquiries regarding the health of the men wlio came down 
from the hills in May 1857 to the siege of Delhi, in cornparisou 
with that of the corps assembled from the plain stations, lirigadier 
Showers, c. B., reported them as stronger and jitter for service ; but 
the general answ^er was that the subject liad not attracted attention, 
and that there was no marked difference. 

The objections to the hill stations arc the limited space available 
for parades, exercise^ and amusement, and the difficulty and expense of 
getting vegetables, extra articles of food, and water, and Native ser- 
vants : these are important points to steady married men. 

Dr. Dempsler^s remarks are sound and practical. I only differ from 
his opinion of the necessity of new cantonments being at least 5 /nites 
from large rivers, wliicli may be applicable to Bengal or the Upper Doab, 
where the rivers overflow the country for miles during the rainy season. 

High or undulating, wx41 drained sandy or rocky soil, not sur- 
rounded by flooded or marshy land, wuth good water and upper-storied 
barracks, will form a healthy caiilonmcut. If from strategetie reasons 
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it is necessary to have the cantonment in a low marshy country, the 
health of the troops would be materially beiiefitted by the upper 
story alone being used at night during the rainy season. 

From J, Mackinnon, Esq., to Sir G. Couper, Bart, c. B., Secretary to Government, 
North-Western Provinces, — (dated Mussoorie, the 21st May 1861.) 

I HAVE attentively and repeatedly read over the Blue Book^ relative 
to Hill Sanataria in India, which I lately received from your Office ; 
and in compliance with the wish of His Honor the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, I proceed to state my views on the subject, especially of improving 
the Landour convalescent depot, with which I have been long famili- 
arly acquainted. It may be necessary, however, to premise here, that 
though I have mentioned the Blue Book upon the- subject, I have deriv- 
ed no assistance whatever from its contents. I named it merely to ac- 
count for a delay in writing to you, which would not, otherwise than on 
account of my desire to extract if possible, something from its pages, 
have withheld me so long from writing my reply. The book touches 
on none of the points which appear to me to be essential to a perfect 
Hill Sanatarium. 

2. It is not practicable, I fear, to make any decided improvement 
on the Landour depot as it stands now. My next advice would be to 
remove the Sanatarium wholly from its present site, and to replace it by 
entirely new barracks in a different situation, on the northern face of 
the same hill. 

3. The present barracks afford the men no room for exercise 
inside or outside. Tliey have not sufficient verandahs, and the ground 
near the buildings has dangerous declivities on three sides. The roads 
are excessively steep ; and owing to the buildings belonging to private 
persons all around, it would be almost impossible to improve or extend 
them. 

4. Water is very distant, and consequently very costly, besides, 
not being always perfectly pure when brought in bags to the barracks. 

5. Fuel too is very distant, and much more costly therefore than 
it would be in a more favorable position with respect to the forests. 

6. In making the change which I have indicated, the Government 
would certainly bo no losers : all the present buildings would sell certainly 
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for their full value. Were the change made^ the saving of cost at the 
new dep&t would be very considerable. 

7. I do not presume to discuss medical reasons; but from ex- 
perience of the climate I disapprove of the present exposed situation 
of the barracks and hospital at Landour. I was head for nearly fifteen 
years of the largest boarding school that has ever existed in the hills ; 
and while valuing low temperature, I saw good reason to dread sudden 
draughts of air, high winds, and rapid changes of temperature, as injuri- 
ous to delicate constitutions. Landour is exposed to all these evils in a 
remarkable degree, and possesses only low temperature, of which enough 
could be commanded even at sites 1000 feet lower, on the northern face 
of the hill. An altitude on that side of from 6500 to 7000 leet, gives 
ill this latitude perfect coolness with immunity from the rapid variations 
experienced on mountain-tops. 

8. The Landour depot is enveloped in foggy clouds for about 90 days 
at the least, every rainy season, in common with all habitations on the 
south face of the hill from Rajpoor the whole way upwards. On the 
northern* side to which I shall presently come, the cloudy envelope would 
not prevail for fifteen days altogether. I speak from actual comparison 
made between my own residence and the Landour depot when I first 
came to the hills, and confirmed by every year’s observation during the 
27 years that have since elapsed. 

9. The new site to which I allude lies on the northern side of the 
Landour Hill, partly below the Childcr’s Lodge estate; and thereon, after 
the clearing and levelling, I would suggest the building of a system of 
habitations in the manner shown by this diagram. 
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10. In this part of the Himalayas the wind blows almost steadily 
from the south. No habitation therefore should have a door opening 
to the south. Doors should open if possible to the east and west only, 
0 ^ to the north if absolutely necessary, but never to the south. To the 
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south all openings ought to be of the nature of sash windows^ so as to 
place draughts and ventilation under proper control. No house ought 
to be north or soutli of another, unless the distance between them is 
considerable, at least a quarter of a mile. 

11. I have marked the spring as above the level of all the houses, 
so that the cost of water should amount to nothing appreciable. At my 
brewery, where water is so largely consumed, water is almost as cheap 
as air j and the contrivances simple yet durable, by which this end has 
been attained, might easily be adapted to the depot in its new situation, 
and with the same results. 

12. I would dwell especially on the importance of there being 
water to use and to waste ad libitum^ so that the consumption shall bo 
of no account. Nothing promotes and preserves health amongst con- 
valescents in the hills so much as the regular ablution of the entire 
person, at least every second day. In my school which exceeded on 
average, lOO boys, one-half of them was washed with luke-warm water 
every other day, with marked good cHects. The skin of invalids who 
have lost health on the plains, I found always to be singulatly inert 
in the lulls, and to require constant washing and rubbing to promote its 
healthy action. 

13. Ample sewerage service might be secured by turning the 
waste water into the cook house and latrines, from which sheet iron * 
troughs might extend far enough to carry refuse to a very distant 
point. 

14. Soldiers’ gardens cotild be inexpensively irrigated with water 
from the springs also \ and the aversion to gardening which the want 
of water so often gives rise to in the hills, would thereby be obviated. 

15. A small bazar might if required, beset up west of the servants’ 
houses; but the present most excellent bazar would from its being 
nearly on the level of the new site for the depot, be more easily available 
than now, and in fact not so distant as it is at present from some of 
the higher barracks to which j^ecess is moreover extremely difficult. 

16. No doubt there would be some expense in levelling the ground 
of the new site, but that is indispensable every where in these hills. 
The recommendation of the new site is, that it is possible to level the 
ground to the extent required ; for level ground around the barracks ds 
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necessary, to give room for good vorandalis for games, and for space (to 
the south.) for ranging the men’s beds in the sun-sliiue every day if pos- 
sible, for three or four hours. This I found to be a most healtliful practice, ’ 
The bedding was dried after the perspirations of the night, and the 
bed rooms were most effectually aired thereby. From the experience of my 
school, I regard this thorough drying of the bedding and the airing of 
the 'rooms as next to regular bathing in promoting health. 

17. What I have above set forth as concisely as I could, is the pith 
and essence of my actual experience, and is confidently offered now alter 
a residence of twenty-seven years in these hills. That it may be seen 
that I have some right to speak decidedly, I may state here that by 
the blessing of God we lost only three (3) boys out of the large number 
in our charge during the fifteen years. Not one of the throe died of 
disease contracted here. One was a little boy who came witli sti’iciures 
(after dysentery) that almost closed the alimentary canal ; a second boy 
had hydrocephalus ; and the third a typhoid fever cauglit in the doon. 
Neither was there any coddling of the boys. As soon as a new arrival 
was at all able to join the promiscuous crowd, he was sent to rough it. 
Cricket and other manly exercises were encouraged; those so minded 
cultivated* gardens ; others built huts for themselves in the Kluids with 
their own hands ; and in summer, as soon as scdiool was over (5 
p. M.) all the lads that chose, ran or rolled down the hill to a copious 
stream which afforded pools for swimming baths, into wliicli they 
plunged. Those wdio stood tlirough the winter benefited amazingly by 
the frosty weather, and appeared to be never so well as in time of snow. 

18. I liave strictly confined myself to facts \wthin my own actual 
experience and observation ; and if in my desire to be brief I should 
have failed to make iny meaning clear, I shall only add in conclusion that 
I am ready to answer any further (piestioiis that may be asked of me. 
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NOTES ON CONSERVANCY. 


Every proprietor or landholder having property within the boun- 
dary of Nynee Tab shall cause to be con- 
Private Compouiicb. i ot 

structed, — and report the same to the becretary 

of the Municipal Commissioners, within 30 days after the receipt 
of these bye-laws, — latrines with cess-pool* for each tenement belong- 
ing to him or her according to the accompanying plan, No. 1, for 
the use of the native domestics and others residing thereon, under a 
penalty of rupees 50, and a fine of one rupee per diem for each day 
after the above period that the said latrines and cess-pool remain incom- 
pleted ; and should any proprietor or landliolder neglect for 60 days to 
comply with the above rules, the Municipal Commissioners shall order 
the latrines, &c., to be completed by their own agent, — the cost to be 
charged to the said proprietor, who shall bS recpiired to keep the said 
latrines and cess-pool in thorough repair. Neglect to do so after due 
notice being given by the Secretary to the Municipal Commissioners, 
will be punishable under the law relating to their construction in the 
first instance. 

3. About half amaund of quick-lime and half a maund of charcoal 
should be thrown into each cess-pool t^vice a year, — say on the 1st June 
and 1st September. 

3. It is evident that the present latrines situated behind the 
bazar are most defective, and tliat others of a 

Bazar. 

description that will admit of being kept 
thoroughly clean at all times and seasons, must be substituted for the 
convenience of strait^ers, travellers, and people residing in the bazar 
and its neiglibouvliood, who do not possess accommodation in their 
private dwellings. 

The accompanying plan. No. 2, has been prepared from a sketcli 
of the public latrines in use, and found to answer admirably at Agi’a 
and other places in the North-Western Provinces. 

5. Accommodation marked A in the plan No. 2, has been provid- 
ed for the location of sweepers on the premises, whose duty it will be 
to sweep after each visitor, and deposit the ordure in the reservoirs D, 

* It would be desirable to avoid having cess-pooU if possible, but after a careful consi- 
deration of the whole matter, T see no other feasible way of disposing of the ordure of 
privato houses, and I feel certain they will answer the purpose without inconvenience. 
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ready for removal in puckals to a proper distance, which must be done 
at least twice every 24 hours, viz. at day light in the morning, and at 
3 o’clock p. M. 

6. The place for depositing the ordure and other refuse shall be 
fixed by the Municipal Commissioners. 

7. Every person using the public latrines, must pay the sweeper 
in charge one dumree for each visit, or compound with him for a 
monthly fee of two annas. 

8. All householders in tlie bazar who have private couvenicncesi 
and no cess-pools, must be held responsible for their swxepers deposit- 
ing the ordure in the public reservoirs; and all nuisances committed by 
private sweepers in the performance of this work, shall be punishable 
under the Nuisance Act. 

9. Every householder shall report to the Secretary of the Muni- 
cipal Commissioners witliin 30 days after the publication of these 
bye-laws, the conservancy arrangements, if any, provided for the people 
residing on his or her premises, under a penalty of 30 rupees. 

10. The sweepings of houses and the I)azar generally, such as ashes 
and other refuse, shall be deposited in the Banker E., ready for removal 
to a proper distance, which must he done daily. 

11. Any person found committing a nuisance by relieving the 
calls of nature near any public or private road, or in any public place 
whatever, other than within tlie enclosure of the latrines provided for 
the purpose, shall be punished by a fine of 4 annas for each offence, and 
his lotah shall bo secured and deposited in the magistrate’s office as 
security, and if not reclaimed within 30 days, it will be sold to defray 
expenses, and the whole proceeds credited to the municipal funds. 

12. Any householder in the bazar allowing any filth to remain 
within six feet of liis or her premises, one hour after daylight, and 
between the hours of 7 a. ji. and 7 p. ]\r, — one hour after due notice has 
been given by the police, shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 5 
rupees for each offence. 

13. A public serai shall be provided for the use of travellers, 

and the temporary location of horses, donkeys, bullocks. 

Serai. , r. o i 1 1 ^ 

sheep, kc., &c. ; and 1 would propose one something on 

the accompanying plan, No, 3, to be erected near the public latrines. 

22 
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Any person using the serai shall be subject to the payment of the 
following fees for every hours’ occupation : — 

For eacli person^ 1 pysa. 

For each liorse^ 1 aclhela. 

For each bullock or cow, 1 adhela. 

For each sheep, goat, and other small animals, one cliudam. 

14. Any person found pieketting horses, donkeys, bullocks, cows, 
febeep, &c., outside the serai in any. public or private place, other than 
within the precincts of their own premises, shall be punished by a line 
not exceeding 4 annas for each animal for the first offence, and 8 annas 
for each animal for every subsequent offence. 

15. It ai)pears the butchers are in the habit of keeping and 
slaiiglitering sheep, goats, &c., on their private premises, a practice which 
should be put a stop to at once by ilie establishment of public shambles 
in some convement situation, and the enforcement of the following 
rules : — 

16. Any person slaughtering bullocks, cows, slieep, goats, &c., 
for public sale in any oilier place than the public shambles, shall be 
puuished by a fine nob exceeding 5 rupees for each animal so 
slaughtered for the first offence, and 10 rupees for each subsequent 
offence. 

Any person using the public shambles 

These fees were suhse- shall be subject to the Tiayincut of the following 
queutly increased. j o 

fees : — 

For every bullock or cow slaughtered, 1 pysa, and for every sheej^, 
goat, &c., one adhela. 

17. The ordure, and all filth and refuse of the bazar, shall be 
carried tb a proper distance by a road exclusively for the purpose, and 
deposited in some out-of-the-way spot to be fixed by the Municipal 
Commissionei-s ; and I would recommend one of the two following 
l)laces, viz., a valley on the west side of Ayar Patah beyond the 
upper road, about J of a mile behind Vianna House, and the other 
a valley in the north face of Ayar Patah, about half a mile beyond 
Edwiustowe. The distance to the former place is about I | miles, and 
the conservancy pathway must cross three public roads, whereas to the 
latter the distance is about | of a mile, and the pathway need not pass 
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very close to any public or private road. The cess-pools if placed in 
this locality will not interfere with any private property, and tlie cost 
of establislimcnt will be less, I am therefore in favor of the valley beyond 
Edwiustowe. The chief difficulty will be the making and maintaining 
the road in repair. 

17. I feel certain that proper conservancy arrangements cannot be 
carried out by Native agency, and I proj)Ose that an active steady Euro- 
pean, who understands the keeping of accounts properly, be entertained 
on a salary of rupees 1,000 per annum, with a suitable residence situated 
near the bazar. The superintendence of the conservancy and roads would 
not be loo much work for one man, and at the same time about as much 
as he could do properly ; and if I may judge from the present state of 
the latter, they are quite as much in want of proper supervision as the 
former. 

18. The following are defined to be nuisances within the boundary 
of Nynee Tal, in addition to those described in paras. 8, 12, 11, and 16, 
and arc accordingly prohibited. 

1. Furious riding on public roads. 

2. Leading of horses or dogs about for exercise on public roads, 
except between- the hours of 9 a. m. and 3 r m. 

3. Allowing dogs to be at large on the mall, and on other 
commonly frequented roads, between the hours of 4 a. m. and S p. m. 

4. Driving of loose cattle on i)ublic roads, except in travelling 
from place to place. 

5. Throwing or allowing to fall stones, earth, wood, or other 
rubbish upon the public roads, or laying building materials thereon, 
except by permission of the comriiissiouers. 

6. Quarrying sLone or cutting limber, or damaging trees on 
public ground without the sanction of the commissioners. 

7. Quarrying stone, cutting timber, burning lime, or carrying 
on building operations on private ground, in such a manner as shall cause 
danger or inconvenience to any parties, or injury to roads, trees, or pro- 
perty. 

8. Contraventions of Rules LI & LII. 

9. Making any permanent or temporary building, shed, enclosure. 
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awning, for any purpose, in any situation, which shall be declared by the 
commissioners to be objectionable. 

10. Neglecting to erect or maintain proper boundary marks to a 
private estate. 

11. Refusing to permit the commissioners to cut or trim trees 
or bushes within ten yards of a public road. 

12. Encroachments on public roads by the exposure of articles 
for sale, or otherwise obstructing a public road. 

13. Keeping a smithes forge, slaughter house, piggery, butcher^s 
shop, spirit-shop, or liouse of ill fame, in any situation in which it shall 
be declared hy the commissioners to be objectionable. 

11. Begging on or near tlie public roads, or exposing sores or 
deformities thereon to excite charity. 

15. Performing the olGces of nature in any other place than such 
as may be appointed l^y the commissioners, whether on public or private 
ground. 

16. Defiling public springs or obstructing the approaches thereto. 

17. Neglect on the part of any proprietary or other occupant to 
keep in proper repair, and in a state of proper cleanliness, any necessary 
or ccss-pool erected according to the provisions of Rule LIV. 

IS. Neglect on the pai’t of any proprietary or other occupant 
wdthin the limits of the Nyiiee Tal JBazars to cause all filth, sweepings, 
or other refuse of his premises, to be deposited daily in such places as 
the commissioners sliall appoint. 

19. Neglect on the part of any proprietary or other occupant to 
keep ill a state of proper cleanliness any estate, compound, enclosure, or 
premises, by permitting the growth of rank vegetation, or the accumu- 
lation of filth, or other cause likely to be prejudicial to the imblic health 
or convenience. 

20. Picketting animals on any ground other than that prescribed 
by the commissioners, — not being private ground occupied by the 
owners of such animals. 

21. Slaughtering cattle or other animals for purposes of public 
sale, in any place other than the public shambles, or in such places as the 
commissioners shall appoint. 
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2.2. Washing clothes or vessels iu the lake or streams^ except 
at such places and times as the commissioners shall allow, 

23. Bathing in the lake^ except between the hours of 8 a. m. and 
4 F. M. 

21. Fishing in the lake with nets, except by special permission of 
the commissioners ; and infractions of Rule LVI. 

Breaches of the 1 2 foregoing sections shall be punishable by fines 
not exceeding rupees 50 ; and by continuing the nuisances above speciiied, 
by fine not exceeding rupees 5, for every day such nuisance may be 
continued.. 


Probable Expenditure, 


Original Outlay, 

m 

As. 

p. 




A moiety of Superintendent’s house 

i 500 

0 

0 




Public Latrines 

i 1,150 

0 

0 




„ Serai 

COO 

0 

0 




„ Shambles 

350 

0 

0 





— 


— 

2,C00 

0 

0 

8 Pairs Puckals @ Es. 5 per pair 

40 

0 

0 




3 „ Buffaloes @ Rs. 20 per pair 

60 

0 

0 




- 

j 


— 1 

100 

0 

0 

Road. 



] 




Monthly Charges. 







A moiety of Superintendent’s pay at Rupees 







83-5-4, say 

42 

0 

0 




8 Banghies @ Rs, 4 each 

32 

0 

0 




Keep of 6 Buflaloes @ Rs. 6 each 

36 

0 

0 




Sundries 

10 

0 

0 








120 

0 

0 


(Signed) S, CLARK. 
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Prom Lieutenant Colonel C. B. Yootg, Secrctai-y to the Government of Bengal, 

Public Works Department, to the Secretary to the Government of In^ia, 

Military Department,— (No. 2712, dated Fort William, the 9th July 1860.) 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 874-, 
dated the 25th ,Iuue last, referring me, in reply to the question put in 
my No. 2213 of the 5th idem, as to whether any measures had been' 
adopted by the Government of India for establishing a Sanatarium for 
.European troops in the Cherra Poonjee Hills, to your previous communi- 
cations, Nos. 951 and 952C, of the l.Gth Februarjf 1860, to the last of 
which it is added “ no reply has been received ” 

2. This last letter called for information as to the extent and 
nature of existing Sanataria for European troops in the Bengal Pre- 
sidency, and suggested that further enquiries should be made with a 
view of eliciting more information on the subject. 

3. With a view therefore to sxtbmitting a full and trustworthy 
report on the subject, the Lieutenant Governor has called upon those 
officers whose opinions are likely to be valuable, to institute such local 
enquiries as will tend to obtain the information desired. 

4. The commissioner of the Bhaugulpore division (Mr. G. 17. 
Yule) has been requested to state whether there are any Sanataria in 
the hilly parts of his division, regarding which it might in his opinion, 
be worth while to collect data and information in furtherance of the 
object contemplated in your letter. 

5. In like manner the commissioner of Chota Nagpore (Captain 
E. T. Dalton) has been -directed to report particulars in regard to any 
places in his division which might be fitted for Sanataria for. European 
troops to a small or large extent. 

G. With the view of converting the Khas Mehal of Rhotas into a 
small convalescent depot, the commissioner of the Patna division, (Mr. 
H. D. H. Fergusson) has been asked to make arrangements for obtain- 
ing a series of careful observations on the locality : he has been told 
to furnish particiJars as to the means of approach to Rhotas and of 
improving it ; the supply and quality of water obtainable ; the sites that 
may be suited to, and the materials available for, the construction of 
military buildings ; the nature of the soil ; the general features of the 
country around ; the direction of the prevailing winds ; and such other 
matters as may seem to be deserving of notice. 
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7* Similarly the commissioner of the Assam division (Colonel 
F. Jenkins) has been desired to state what measures, if any, have been 
adopted with respect to the establishment of Sanataria for European 

troops in the Cherra Poojee Hills, — and at Noormai Poonjee in parti- 
cular. 

8. Major Maxwell, the Superintending Engineer of the Behar 
Circle, has been instructed to take measures for obtaining a series of 
observations in regard to the temperature and rain-fall during the year 
at the hills near Ilazareebaugh (Seetapahar) above the coffee planta- 
tion at that place : this information being submitted together with a 
report on the general capabilities of the bill as a depot for convales- 
cents from the neighbouring cantonments. He has been farther re- 
quested to obtain, if possible, a medical report upon the hill, and 
has been authorized to cut a foot-path giving access to the summit. 

9. With advertence to that part of your letter under notice 
(paragraph 7,) which points to the importance of considering the 
geology of a district in determining some of the questions comiectcd with 
the sanatory capabilites of a station, Professcr Oldham, the Superin- 
tendent of Geological Surveys in India, has been asked to favor the 
Lieutenant Governor with any information available in his depart- 
ment, wliich may appear likely to be useful in regard to the various 
places mentioned in your letter, which are situated witliin the provinces 
subject to Ills Honoris administration. 

10. As Major S. Sherwill has surveyed for revenue purposes, 
and travelled much among the Vindbya Hills, he has been desired to 
report whether there are any localities to his knowledge amongst those 
ranges which would serve the purposes of Sanataria, or of .email con- 
valescent depots for European troops. 

11. Lastly, the Principal Inspector General of tlie Medical Depart- 
ment has been told to take steps which may ensure a careful registration 
being made of the thcrmometric range and of the rain-fall throughout 
the year at the European cantonment of Dehrec : he has also been 
requested to send a medical officer to lihotas to submit a medical report 
upon it. 

12. In conclusion, I am desired to state that a report showing tho 
steps taken by the Lieutenant Governor towards facilitating the estab- 
lishment of a small Sanatarium for convalescent European soldiers and 
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others upon Parisnatli, lias already been submitted to the Government 
of India in the Public Works Department, on the 29th ultimo. This 
report embodies fully the views of the Lieutenant Governor on the 
subject ; and as a copy will bo forwarded to the Military by the Public 
Works Department in due course, nothing more need be said at present 
regarding it. 

13. AVhen sufficient information in regard to the other places 
alluded to above has been collected, a full report will be submitted 
for the information of Government. 

Prom Lieutenant Colonel C. B. Young, Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Pub- 
lic AVorks Department, to the Secretary to the Government of India, Military- 
Department, — (No. 1411, dated Fort William, tlie 3rd April 18G1.) 

In the 8th paragraph of my letter No. 2712, dated the 9tli July last, a 
report was promised iii regard to the advisability of establishing a small 
Saiiatarium upon the Clicndwar Hill which is close to the coffee planta- 
tion at Ilazareebaiigh, and I am now desired to furnish that report. 

2. This liill called by the Natives of the place the Jhool 
Jhool Ilill,^^ is of conical form, and has an elevation of 2815 feet 
above the level of the sea, and of 735 feet above IIazareel}augh. Its 
base is about six miles from the station, and the foot-path leading up 
to the summit of tlie hill where there is a trigonometrical station, is 
exactly one mile in length. 

3. A series of observations in regard to the temperature and 
rain-fall on the hill-summit, were taken by the Executive Engincer\s 
Department, during the months of July and August last, and the follow- 
ing was thg result obtained : — 

July 1860. 

72 at 7 A. M. 

77 at Noon. 

72 at 4 p. M, 

August 1860. 

ISIean Temperature. 

70 at 7 A. M. 

78 at Noon. 

71 at 4 p. M. 

but much reliance cannot be placed upon this table — it is slated — owing 
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to obvious inaccuracies wbich are apparent in some of the entries made 
by the Native observer. 

4. A register, however, was also kept by Dr. Deljiratt, Civil 
Assistant Surgeon of the station of Hazareebaugh, and he states that 
the average temiierature in the month of August last was — 

80 at 10 A. M. 

80 at 4 p. M. 

with a rain-fall of 18*20 inches during the same month. 

5. Tlicse observations may be relied upon, and they shew that the 
range of temperature on the hill is about two degrees only lower than 
that in the plain below. Dr. Morton, Surgeon of Her Majesty’s 6th 
Regiment, then stationed at Hazareebaugh, observes, however, that the 
Hill is 900 feet above the cantonments ; that there is an average difler- 
ence of some three or four degrees of tcmiicraturc between the mean 
of the two Idfealitics ; and that owdng to the free circulation of air on 
the summit of the hill, the temperature there appears much cooler to 
the sensations. 

C. Dr. Morton is of opinion that there arc many cases which 
would be benefited by this change, and he instances specially tliose of 
fever, where the recovery is at times very slow. He is not so sure 
however, that dysentery cases would derive the same benetib from a 
change to the top of tlie hill ; and these lie adds arc unfortunately 
the most formidable wc liavc to contend Avith.” At the same time ho 
is not prepared to say these, cases would not often be improved ; and 
on tlic wliole, he is oi' opinion th^it it would l>e Avorth Avhilc to make the 
experiment of a small convalescent barrack on the liilL 

7. Tlie purity of the air on this isolated place must be considered 
its greatest advantage; and this, combined Avith the change of scene and 
extensive view, cannot but prove bciiclicial, the Lieiitcnant Governor 
thinks, to sick and weakly men. He is of opinion therefore tliat it is in 
every way desirable to go to a small expense for converting so convenient 
a hill locality into a Sanatariuin for the Euroi)ean troops stationed at 
Hazarechaugh. 

8. Under this impression, the Lieutenant-Governor caused a letter 
to be addressed to the Quarter Master General of the Army in Octolier 
last, in which, after detailing the information that had l»een collected in 

23 
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respect to this hill, it was stated that, if His Excellency the Commander - 
in-Chief thought it desirable, a small barrack capable of accommodating 
about sixteen men would be erected upon it. 

9. The Lieutenant Governor observed that after obtaining the site, 
he thought it would be prudent to clear around it, and to erect a small 
building only at first, as there never can be absolute certainty of such 
a place being healthy, till actual experiepce has proved it to be so ; 
but there can be no doubt from the elevation being nearly 3000 feet 
above the sea level, that the hill is above the general fever height, 
which indeed the plain itself is believed to be. 

10. It was pointed out, however, that there were two objections 
against building at all upon the Chendwar Hill ; the first was the want 
of water, of which thei’e is none to be found in any part of the hill ; 
and the second was the prevalence of thick jungle in the neighbour- 
hood, in consequence of which, and the fear of Muld bCasts, the hill 
is not occupied even by Natives, although there is a coffee plantation 
with a residence for Europeans at the foot of it. 

1 1 . Clearing and levelling would easily remove the latter objection ; 
and in respect to the former, the Lieutenant Governor remarked that an 
experiment might be made here, — as is done successfully in many other 
jjarts of the world, — to store rain-water on the spot, in close under- 
ground tairks. 

12. On the 29th October last, the Commander-in-Chief accom- 
panied by Colonel lleoher, the Quarter Master General, ascended the 
hill, and this personal inspection entirely confirmed all the favorable 
accounts he had read in regard to the value of the Chendwar Hill as a 
Sanatarium for the troops located at Hazareebaugh. The disadvanta- 
ges of a want of water, Ilis Excellency observed, could efiectually be 
remedied by constructing cisterns under or near to the barracks, which 
would be filled with water during the rainy season by a system of 
gutters conducting the rain from the roofs of the barracks into the 
cisterns, and this supply. Ills Excellency considered, would be 
abundantly sufficient for the requirements of the convalescents. If it 
were not so, rain-w’ater might be collected in tanks hewn out of rocks 
in the vicinity : but Sir Hugh Hose said he had no apprehension of 
scarcity of water, if cisterns were made use of as in Syria and other 
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parts of the east, where there ai*e no wells and where the inhabitJints of 
large towns are solely supplied by the cistern system above described. 

13. Under these circumstances the Comraander-in-Chief stated 
that he would feel obliged if the Lieutenant Governor would order the 
completion of the Sanatarium, in two buildings, to accommodate fifteen 
men each, with the necessary out-offices, so as to place it at the dis- 
posal of the station of Hazareebaugh during the present hot season. 

14. As soon as Ilis Excellency’s wislics iverc made known, in- 

structions were issued to the commissioner of Chota Nagporc to take 
possession, by purchase, of the site of the proposed Sanatarium, or the 
whole of the unoccupied part of the hill which is above, and will not 
be required by the coffee planters ; and the Public Works Officers ivcrc 
at the same time directed to forward plans and estimates for the works 
which were desired to be carried out. ' 

15. In accordance with these instructions, the Cliicf Engineer 
forwarded on the 1st instant, estimate whicli provided for the following 


works, viz : — 

1. Clearance of site .- ... llupces 750 

2. Two barracks for fifteen men each, with out-offices ,, 1.3,19(1 

3. Hill road ... ... .. „ 1,050 

4. Two reservoirs ... ... .. „ 030 

Total, Company’s Rupees 15,G2G 


IG. The barracks arc similar in design to those at Hazareebaugh, 
and are intended to aecommodatc — 

1 Offieer 
1 Apothecary 
30 Men 

and it has been necessary to arrange for these in two buildings, the space 
on the summit not admitting of the construction of one building of 
sufficient size to be placed in the proper direction, with reference to the 
prevailing wind. The whole of the available portion of the hill-top is 
only 230 X 160 feet in extreme dimensions, aflbrding an area of about 
30,000 superficial feet, after being levelled and cut down some twenty 
feet to render it suitable for building upon. 
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17. With reference to the very limited extent of the top of the 
liilh the Lieutenant Governor has, on the recommendation of the Chief 
Engineer, restricted work, in the first instance, to the construction of 
one barrack only with its necessary out-offices, which will provide 
accommodation for one apothecary, one non-commissioned officer, and 
fourteen men, at a cost not exceeding ten thousand rupees : and I am 
desired to express the hope that these measures will meet with the appro- 
val of His Excellency the Governor General in Council. 


18. Since the above was written, a letter No. 9G4 of the 28th in 


slant, has been received from the 


(Extract.) The Sanatarium Barrack at 
Ha^tireebaug'h ought not to be proceeded with, 
unless a beucheiMi result t'.us year can be 
looked for. It is irulerstood that this is very 
doviblfiil, an(t that tlu^ preparation of tlie .site 
is likeiy to exliauscu large part of the expen- 
diture assigned. 

works 


Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Public AVorks De- 
partment, ill which the orders 
of Government are conveyed to 
the effect quoted in margin. The 


alluded to above will therefore not be proceeded with, and 


orders have been issued to the Superintending Engineer accordingly. 


From Lientcinant Cohmcl J. P. Beadle, Olliciatiiig Secretary to the Government of 
Berr^al, Pabllc Worlds j )(?partmcn.t, to the S(‘crctaiy to the (h)ver 2 iinent of India, 
Military Departuient, — (I no. ilO, dated Fort William, tke 4tli January 1861.) 

Wriir reference to paragraph 5 of the letter from this office, No. 
2712, dated the 9th Jidy 1860, 1 am directed to forward, for submission 
to the Government of India, a copy of a communication from the com- 
missioner of Chola Nagpore, together witli its c;ielosurc.s containing a 
report on throe localities within his jurisdiction, wliieli have been mention- 
ed as probably lit for the purposes of Sanataria for European troops. 

2, The first of these localities is the Logoo Hill, respecting which 
it appears Captain Thompson has already reported to the Quarter Master 
General of the Army ; the second, the Bai^agai Hill, it is stated does not 
afford sufficient space for building purposes ; and with regard to the third, 
the Sargoojah Hill, nothing* can be done at present, owing to its very 
remote position. No roads lead to it, and until they are made, the range 
is for all practical purposes perfectly useless. 

4. A coj)y of Captain Birches report referred to by Captain Dalton 
in Ills 9th paragraph, w’as forw\arded to the Government of India^ with 
letter No. 776 of 7tli July 1857. 
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From Capbun E. T. Daiton, Commissioner of Cliota Najypore, to Lieutenant Colonel 
C. B. yoraOj Secretary to the Gk)verninent of Bengal, Public Works Depart- 
ment,— (No. 473, dated the 24th AprU 1861.) 

I HAVE the honor to acknowledge your letter No. 10<‘19 of the 
16th ultimo, calling my attention to your circular No 2210 of the 
5 th June last, and regret much to find that I had overlooked the 
requisition it contained for a rejiort on localities suited for Sanataria 
for European troops. 

2. It is, I presume, unnecessary for me to make any observations 
on the Parisnath station, or on the Jhool Jhool Hill near Ilazarcebaugh, 
as they have been fully reported on in the Department of Public Works. 

3. Under orders from His Excellency the Commandcr-in-Chief, 
Captain G, 11. Thompson, Superintendent, Revenue Survey, during 
December last carefully examined and surveyed the Logoo Hill, twenty- 
live miles south-east of the station of Hazarcebaugb, with the view 
of ascertaining its capabilities as a Sanatavium. A copy of bis report 
submitted to the Quarter Master General of the Army, I Iiavc tlie honor 
to annex. I have not received a copy of the map that accomj)auied the 
original report. 

4. The highest peak of Logoo is' calculated at 3472 feet above 
the sea level. At an elevation of 3000 feet, there is a platform of sixty 
acres of level and good building ground, comparatively free from rock, 
and above this again, on the very summit of the hill. Captain Thompson 
found suflieient space for six bungalows. 

5. Water is obtainable from two sources, three and a quarter of a 
mile from the platc.au. A medical committee have analyzed it and 
pronounced it good j but it appears to be somewhat deficient in quantity} 
though it is probable that by artificial means the supply could be con- 
siderably increased. 

6. Captain Thompson can only give the temperature of the air 
for the time he was on the hill ; and no other observations have ever 
been made. 

7. The hill is surrounded by dense jungle extending for miles, 
and that must render its approach unhealthy, except in the cold season. 

8. The Baragai Hill on the fringe of the Chota Nagporc plateau 
with an elevation of 3445 feet, is more readily accessible, as it is close 
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to tlie roads between Hazareebaugh and Dorundali ; but tbe ridge 
affords no groat Imilding space. Doctor Broiigliam now at the Presi- 
dency spent a few days on the top of this hill with his family, and told 
me he thought well of it. It has since been visited by Doctor McClel- 
land ; and I would beg to refer to either of the above gentlemen as more 
competent than I am at present to give an account of it. 

9. From this hill to the valley of the Soane, we have a series 
of table lands, which attain their highest elevation in Sargoojah in two 
fine plateaus called the Myne Pat and the Jameera Pat. A report on 
both by Captain R. C. Birch was submitted to Government with my 
letter No. 20 of the 27th May 1857. 

10. The Myne Pat is a magnificent plateau giving upwards of 
200 miles of table land with an elevation estimated at 3700 feet above 
the sea, well watered by numerous streams. It is occupied by some 
sixteen villages, of a caste called Southas,^ who arc by no means such 
wild savages as has been representedf ; but a hardy, active, healthy 
looking race: and during the entire year large herds of cattle from Behar 
and other districts are herded there, and the persons in charge of the 
cattle, mostly foreigners, do not appear to suffer at all from the climate. 
Colonel Ousely, who explored the hill, found traces of extensive culti- 
vation, shewing that at one period it was thickly populated ; but no signs 
of brick or stone buildings have been discovered on it. 

11. No meteorological observations appear to have been made 
by any of its visitors. Captain Birch was unprovided with instru- 
ments : he resided on the Myne Pat for some days in April and May ; 
but observes only generally, that the nights were always cool. 

12. The mean temperature on the Jameera Pat during April and 
May is given by Captain Leigh at 81®, — maximum 91® and minimum 
68®. The Myne Pat is represented as cooler, as it should be, from its 
greater elevation, being some hundreds of feet above the Jameera Pat. 

13. There can be little doubt, I conceive, but that the Myne Pat 
would affoi'd numerous sites, pleasant and salubrious, on extensive clear- 
ances being made ; but its very remote position and inaccessibility from 
the w^ant of good roads, render it at present useless. 


* Not Sonthals. 

t Vide Journal Asiatic Society, for 1848. 
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14. The time may come when this drawback may be removed ; — 
when the Government can afford to enter again on the great work of new 
Imperial roads. The direct line between Calcutta and Jiibbulpore 
through Sargoojah^ is sure to command attention. The difficulties in 
the Way of making this road are not so great as has been imagined, 
as will be seen from the annexed extract of a letter recently addressed 
by me to the president of the Military Finance Department. 

15. This road would pass between the two great plateaus of 
Jameera Pat and MynePat; the latter being the more extensive and 
loftier of the two, I have confined my remarks chiefiy to it. For an 
account of the Jameera Pat^ I beg to refer to a rci)ort by Captain 
R. T*. Leigh, published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, No. 3 of 
1857, page 220 to 230. 

16. On the Jameera Pat a bungalow was built for the Offieer in 
charge of the Korundah sub-division. It was occupied off' and on for 
two years by different officers; but was not considered healthy for 
Natives ; the water is bad, and supplies of all kinds had to be brought 
from a distance. 

17. It is very j)ossiblo that the survey now going on may bring 
to light other sites in this division, but none less remote than tliose 
I have briefly reported on. In connection with tlic topographical survey 
of Sargoojah, which will be proceeded with next cold season, the in- 
formation wanting in regard to the Myne Pat iniglit be supplied. 


From Captain G. H. TiioMrsoN, Superintendent, Eevenuo Survey, Chota Nagporo 
Divi^sion, to Colonel A. Becher, c. b., Quarter Master General of the Army, — 
(No. 386 , dated the 31 .st December 1860 .) 

1 HAVE the honor to forward to you, for submission to Ilis Ex- 
cellency the Commander-in-Chief, the following 
Object of the survey and report (accompanied by a detailed plan) on the 

report of the Logoo range. J V . i . . v « • „ 

liill range situated in this division called 
Logoo the survey and examination of >vhich, with a view to as- 
certaining the capabilities of the locality for a Sauatarium, I have 
lately completed, in accordance with Ilis Excellency's desire, as verbally 
expressed to me at Ilazarcebaugh at the end of October last. 
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2. The Logoo range situated twenty-fives miles south-east of 
„ , „ ^ the station of Hazareehaugh, and eight miles 

How locally situated. . 

north ot the Damoodah lliver, is one of an 
extensive irregularly shaped mass of hills running east and west, that 
skrit both sides of the Damoodah lliver from its source (near Toree in 
the Chota Nagpore District,) right down through the southern portion 
of the Ramghur estate and the Hazareehaugh district. 

8. By the Grand Trigonometrical Survey of India, the summit 
of Logoo, which is at the north-west comer 
of the range, is in latitude 2.3- 46' 56" 6 north, 

and longitude 85*" 43' 41/' 1 east. Having been taken up as a secondary 

pointy the elevation of the range was notHJal- 
of Tb culatcd by grand trigonometrical survey ; but 

from the data for thg neighbouring principal 
points that have been furnished to me by Major Thuillier^ Deputy Sur- 
veyor General, and from my own observations at Logoo, on these grand 
trigonometrical survey principal points, I have computed the elevation 

of tlie highest point to be 3472 feet above the 
Eiteut of the range. i i rm n i i i 

sea level. The extent of the range at the base 

is six miles long by two and a half miles broad ; the top irregular 

surface being about five miles by one and a half miles. 


Elevation above the level 
. of the sea. 


Extent of the range. 


4. The approach to the hill from all sides, lies througli very dense 

„ r ii ' iuTisle and broken uneven ground. The old 

Lines of aecoss from the J ® ^ 

neighbouring .statio/Ls and Calcutta road, whicli I’uns through Miduapore, 
from the Trunk Road. i tt it -i * • . i 

Baiicoorah, and llazarccbaugh, and joins the 
present Trunk Road at Sherghotty, passes nortli of Logoo, at about 
the distance (through such a country) of a day’s ordinary march. There 
is also an old road that leaves the pi-esent Trunk road at Rungamattce, 
(?.boiit six miles uorth-Avest of Parisnatli,) near the two-hundi’edth mile- 
stone from Calcutta, and joins the old Calcutta road at Goomiah, which 
is also distant from Logoo about a day’s march. These marches, however, 
take you to the north and cast sides of the hill ; and another march 
is necessary to get round to the village of ‘‘ Morpah” at the south- 
west base of Logoo, from whence the ascent up the hill commences. 
By the old Calcutta road “ Morpah” is distant from Hazareehaugh four 
marches over very tough ground ; but this is not the proper route 
between the two places. There is a road over better ground in a more 
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soiitliern and in a more direct line, by wliicli the distance can easily be 
marched in tliree stages ; one from Hazareebaugh to Churhee, the second 
from Churhee to Bussutpore, and the third from Bussutpore to Morpah* 

5. As noticed in the preceding paragraph, the hill is ascended 
from tlie south-west corner or base, from tlie 

iipVii? wu.^with relnarks as village of Mori)ah. Fi’om this point the ascent 
roads could be jg gradual aud easy. The present path or track 

runs np with very little winding, and could 
easily be made into a good road. The village of Morpah is about 1000 
feet above tlie sea, consequently the rise up the hill is close upon 2500 
feet. It takes about two and a half hours to walk up quietly, and about 
one and a quarter hours to come down. The range cannot be ascended 
from any point on the njj|'t]icrn or Avestern faces, which are both ab- 
ruptly scarped. A road could be made up the eastern face, also from 
other parts of the southern face ; and tracks to Avood-cutting localities 
(none of Avhich, however, are more than 500 feet nj) the range) already 
exist on the eastern and southern face. 


6. From the top the range has a very diflerent appearance to 
what you are led to expect on viewing it from 

General appears nee or nnv quarter bclow. Tlic {general surface of the 
description or the top. ^ 

top is broken by several ranges and \ alleys, as 

shoAvn on the plan, all of which incline to the south and east. The 

northern ridge is about 400 feet higlier than the southern ridge; and 

the eastern end of the range is not more tlian half as high as the 

western end. The fall to tlic cast, however, is very gradual, and is 

little or nothing for the first three miles from the western ridge. 

There arc several level spots (as noted on the plan) on this three miles 

of high land, that are suitable for building on. The plateau marked A, 

on the north-west corner of the range, and called Kajooriah Bcralf ^ 

. 1 r .1 or date grove, of sixty acres extent, the elevation 

Area and position of tlio n j ^ ^ ^ 

table land or i^round suit- of Avhicll is oOOO fcct aboVC tllC SCa, is 111 CVCry 
able for building sites. i -i t i .i 

way tlic best piece of building ground on the 
whole hill. It is remarkably level, arid of all grounds on the hill, 
the most free from rock. The si)ur immediately above it to the 
east, on the very summit of the range, is also adapted for building 
purposes, and on it there is I’oora for at least six detached bungalows, 
or an extensive range of officers’ quarter.?. Both plateau and ridge are 

. 24 
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Tiow covered witlx forest^ as is the whole range. The other level spots 
B. C, and D.y varying in size from five to twelve acres each , — vide map ; 
although they might be considered as too low in elevation for barracks 
on a Sanatarium, are nevertheless conveniently situated for other public 
buildings, such as commissariat, store-houses, &c., &c. 


Water supply. 


Water No. 1. 


Water No, 2. 


7. Water is procurable from four differ- 
ent places on the range, as follows : — 

JJirst . — From the Lerwah spring, half way up the liill on the track 
from Morpah, — elevation about 2200 feet, 
Althougli the present supply from this spring 
is small, the Natives informed me that it was never dry at any season of 
the year. 

Seconds — From the pokree or tank, a ifeural cavity, formed in 
a sandstone rock, by a small but constantly 
flowing stream running north and south across 
the range. The Pokree is in the centre of the western valley of the 
range, — elevation about 2500 teet. The cavity is of an oval shape, 
sixteen feet by ten feet broad, and eight feet deep, tlnis containing about 
as much water as an ordinary well. The Natives informed me that it 
always rcraained full. 

Thinh — From the Jogee Lutta’^ ’stream, a considerable body of 
running water, about a mile east of, and separated by a hill ridge from 
the Pokree stream just described. This, the Jogee Lutta^^ stream, 

comes from the northern ridge, runs down 
south-eastward to near the southern ridge, when 
it turns off to the north-east, and after running in that direction for 
about a mile again turns south-east and runs down nearly the whole 
length of the range, making its exit on thej)]aiii at the south-eastern 
base of the range, wdiere it is called the Dhurdhurwa.'^ The elevation of 
this stream at the cave of ^^Logoo Deota /^ — vide map — is about 2300 
feet. 


Water No. 3. 


Water No. 4. 


Fourth . — From the “ Puttree Pukhaix” stream, running north and 
south in a valley about two miles to the east 
of the J ogee Lutta source : the Puttree Pukhan 
stream into the Jogee Lutta near the southern ridge of the range. 
The elevation of this stream at the centre of the range is about 2400 feet. 
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8. The first two of these spots, where water is procurable, are dis*- 
tant three -fourths of a mile from the plateau A. By made roads the 
water could be brought up to plateau A in fifteen minutps, by ponies 

Distance of water from pukhalls. Plateau B, C, and D, are all 

level ground, and facilities near Water. The supply of water from the 
for decreasing the same. , 

Lerwah spring and from the Pokree would be 

ft 

ample for the drinking and cooking purposes of 200 men stationed on 
pleateau A. The supply from these two ]ilaccs only, would not be suffi- 
cient for bathing and washing purposes ; but a large masonry reser- 
voir, which would fill during rain, could easily be built in a suitable 
position on or near the plateau. Plateaus C and D would have an 
inexhaustible supply of water at all seasons from the Jogee Lutta 
stream. 


The quality of all these waters have been approved by a eom- 


Quality of the water ap- 
proved of by a medical com- 
mittee. 


mittec of medical officers, wliich the officer 
commandina: at llazareebau^h was jjood 
enough, at my request, to order to assemble for 


the purpose of analyzing and reporting on them. Copy of the medical 


committee’s report is annexed to this report. 


10. The temperature of the air, as it always is on all salubrious 


Mean temperature of the 
air on top, for morning, 
noon, sunbet, and night of 
five days. 


elevated lands, was more even and regular 
throughout the day and night (the nights and 
mornings being dryer and wanner, and the days 
cooler) than the temperature of the plains below. 


For the five days and nights (from the 10th to 15tli December) that I 
was on the top of the Logoo, the mean readings of the tliermoineter 
under a small Shouldaree tent, pitched in the sun, stood as follows : 


sunrise 52^ — ^noon 67** — sunset 59 — 8 p. m. no . 


11. The rock 
Rock formation. 


formation on the hill is very remarkable: it is 
very much contorted and shattered, and at 
every turn most curious traces arc apparent of 


the severe volcanic disturbance that has taken place. The rock is chiefly 


sandstone and quartz : 
♦That of Logoo Deota, 

Logoo Deota cave. 


tbe whole range abounds in huge sandstone caves, 
alluded to in paragraph 7 and shown on the plan, 
(at the foot of a ridge just over the Jogee Lutta 
gtreain) is a most extraordinary wild looking 
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place^ and is appropriately called the residence of the imaginary god 
It measures forty paces in length by eighteen broad, and is 
about* fifteen feet high in the centre, with entrances at three sides, 
that two or three men together can easily walk through. The rock 
over head is about thirty feet thick, and there is a huge rent in the 
centre. 


Smulstono, quartz, aiul 
granite. 


nittle or 110 Hoil, and scar- 
t :fy ol‘ jun<;'lc vegetation. 

Exteiisivo ibrofit of* Asun 
and 8 (.ikwii troo-s. 


13, Generally speaking the whole range is covered with shattered 
sandstone And quartz rock, which is pierced 
every here and there by granite peaks or columns, 
some of which have a very bold and imposing' 
appearance. There being but little soil, there is not much underwood or 

jungle, nevertheless the forest is very extensive, 
and at many places very beautiful. The trees 
are mostly Sukwa^^ and Asnn but there are 
few species of Indian trees that are not repre? 
Routed on Logoo. The Sukwa and Asun grow to great heights, and are 
far more nniaerous than will evi)v be required for any amount of building 
on'Logoo or in its vicinity. Tlie Natives liave never hitherto cut any of 
the large trees from the top or near the top of tlio range, as they liave 

no means of getting the wood down tic hill, 
w of the qVees in great numbers are constantly being cut 

all round the base of tlie hill, and for about 500 
feet up tlie souili and east faces. They are now cliiclly taken to Burdwan 
by rafts down the Damooda, where railway sleepers from Logoo sell 
for rupees two each. Wlien the station of Ilazarcclauigb was being built 
Logoo supplied a great quantity of wood. 


13. With the exception of the cave of Logoo Dcota, and. which 

Fretv.ofis of the range fro... ‘‘‘“y interfere with the piarposes . 

temples or (/tlscr places of for which Government would ocenny the range, 
.Kativo vvorsliip. . n i , .n * i . 

there is no part of the hill or range that is con- 
sidered by the N«atlvcs to be sacred. Even the cave itself is very^i^elclom 
visited, only once or twice a year, as fiir as I could ascertain, in the 
months of April or May, wlien the tribes in posses.sion of the villages 

l^elow have their annual hunts, before starting^ 
on wbicli they make their oUeving to the god 
Logoo. If successful in the chase, they again 
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The Logoo hill in whose 
possession. 


perform worship, and in this case they offer np a little of the blood of the 

Tribes in j-ossession of the ^ith which 

villages at the loot of the they have tlieii* jolification. The tribes in posses- 

range. , ^ 

Sion of the surrounding' villages are Sonthals^^ 
Bhooenahs/’ Bhoglahs’’ and Ohatwals/’ 
all of Blioodist^^ origin, none of whom reside 
on Logoo. The range is situated in an estate of thirty villages held in 
jagheer from the Mahavaj of llamghur by Tbakoors lladhanath Deo’^ 
and Gimput Deo the former of Sarnn/^ whose villages adjoin 
the southern face ; and the latter of ^Glosir/’ whose villages touch on 
the northern face. 


Derivation of name Logoo. 


I'i. As may be concluded from Avhat lias ali*cady been Avritten, the 
range derives its name irom the deota or god 
Ijogoo of the tribes named in llio foregoing 
paragraph. 

15. Of wild animals on the range I saw immistakeable signs of 
Wiiannhnnl.orgamo «a following- :-sambar, deer, pig, porcupine. 


Log«)o or surrounding jun* 
gle. 


ape, monkey, liyeiia, woll', and leopard. 
There are very few birds : I saAv only a. few 
parrots and a couple of doa1)lc spur pointed partridges. Tlie Natives 
informed me that most of the large game left the liills for tlio plains 
during the Cold season, and this I believe to be the ease, as l^had a grand 
luint the last day I was on the hill, and saw nothing, althougli 1 had 
no difficulty in driving out a couple of bears (and shooting one of them) 
two days afterwards at the foot the range. 


16. The only drawback to the locality for a Sanatarinm that I can 
see, consists in the density and extent of the 
Favoralde opinion of tho iungle on the surrounding couniry. Tl'he site 

site for a Saiiatanum. rj o o ^ 

itself is a noble one, and the air on top is un- 
doubtedly fresh and pure, and such I should tlviiik as is calculated to 
speedily -renovate the imparod health of invalids from the jilains of 
Bengal or Behar. The Natives informed me that they were seldom 
troubled with sickness of any kind; and if proper precautions were taken, 
as doubtless they Avould be, to prevent invalids being sent either to or 
from Logoo, during or immediately after the rains, tlie bad effects of tho 
surrounding jungle might he little felt. Tliere should be no difficulty 
about supplies for men ; as, although the neighbouring jungle is gener- 
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ally speaking very dense, it is nevertheless inhabited, and every patch of 
good low ground has been cleared and is now under cultivation. The valley 
of the Bocaroh^^ nullah which runs close to and north of Logoo is 
richly cultivated for a limited breadth. The valley of the Damooda is 
also fairly cultivated, and cattle and fowls abound all over tbe Ramghur 
estate. The present inconvenience in tbe distance of water from the 
best plteaii of level ground can be easily remedied by the construction 
of roads and reservoirs, so that on the whole I think I am safe in recom- 
mending Logoo as a suitable site for a Sanatarium or convalescent 
depot for 200 men. 

17. In conclusion, I may also state, that from conversation T 
have luidon the subject with the Maharajah of 
Prv^priotor and tonnnts Bamghur, and with thc Jaghcerdars of ^^Sarun^^ 

pleased iit the suggestion. ” . ° 

and ^‘^Ilosir,'’^ they all appear well pleased at the 
idea of a Sanatarium being formed on the range. 


IIazarbebaugu, Dec. 22nd 18(50. 

Proceedings of a CommiUee of Medical Officers^ held hg order of 
Lientoiant Colon(d Ihe llordblc A. Cnicii ester, Coniinanding the District, 
to analyze and report upon certain waters to he mlmitted to it hg Captain 
Tiiom tson, Saperlnleiideat of Revenue Surveg, 

President. 

Staff- Surgeon Clarke, Her Majestg^s 11 th Regiment. 

Members. 

Assistant-Surgeon IIumfry, 17 ih Regimefit. 

Assistant-Surgeon IIamsay, 37//^ Regiment. 

— '^[^he committee having assembled and examined water in 
a bottle No. 1, from Lerwa spring, reports as follows This water is 
clear and sparkling ; free from odour; hard but agreeable to the taste. 
Specific gravity 1002. On adding a solution of nitrate of silver, a 
scarcely perceptible precipitate was formed: on adding sulphate 
of barium, sulphuretted hydrogen was evolved, and the water was 
darkened in color, indicating the perscnce of lead : on adding oxalate 
of ammonia, a \ery inconsiderable precipitate of lime v?as observable : 
on adding fcriocyanide of potassium, no change took place. 
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Opinion No. 1. — The committee consider this water very good 
and suitable for the use of troops. 

No. 2. — The committee next examined water in a bottle marked 
No. 2^ from tliePokree or rock cavity in the II ill Logoo. This water 
is clear^ sparkling, soft, and slightly bitter to the taste, (this latter 
quality is probaljly referrable to the water having passed over some 
bitter vegetation, &c.) Specific gravity 1001. On adding nitrate of 
silver no change took place, which indicated the absence of organic 
matter: on adding sulphate of barium, sulphuretted hydrogen was 
evolved, which indicated the presence of lead : on adding oxalate of 
ammonia, no change took place, which indicated the absence of lime : 
on adding fcriocyanidc of potassium no change took place, which 
indicated the absence of iron. 

Opinion No. 2 — The committee consider this water very good, 
wholesome, and suitable for the use of troo])S, 

No. 3. — The committee next examined water in a bottle No. 3, 
from the Jogec Lutta stream. 

This water is clear, ^^soft,^^ and agreeable to the taste. Specific 
gravity 1002. The addition of nitrate of silver produced no change — ^ 
sulphate of barium produced no change-— oxalate of ammonia i)ro- 
duced no change — nitrate of silver produced no change — fcriocyanidc 
of |)otassiiiin produced no change. 

Opinion No. 3. — The Committee consider this very good, whole- 
some, and pure water, and iu every Avay suitable for troops. 

No. 4. — The Committee next examined water iu a bottle No. I, 
from the Puttree Pukhan stream. 

This water is clear, soft, and agreeable to the taste. Specific gravity 
1001. The addition of nitrate of silver produced no change - sul- 
phate of barium produced no change — oxalate of Ammonia produced 
no change — fcriocyanidc of potassium produced no change. 

Opinion No. 4. — The Committee consider this water very good, 
wholesome, and pure, and in every way suitable for troops. 

The Committee arc doubtful about the existence of lead ; but if 
any of the above waters contain it, it is in so small a quantity that the 
Committee do not hesitate to say that it could not be injurious, and 
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that all of tliem (the four waters) are good, wholesome, and suitable 
for the use of troops . 

Kxtvact from a letter from the Commissioner of Chota 'Nagpore to the 
V resident of the Military Finance Dejjariwent , — [No, 3D8, dated the 
IQth April 1S(U.) 

Para, 10. — Between Korea and Sargoojah and the districts lying 
to their north — Ilewah, Singrowlee, Palamow, road-making would be 
enormously expensive, owing to the numerous difliciilt ghats upon each 
line ; ljut I have ascertained that from a central position in Sargoojah to 
the Jubbulpore district, a line could be selected almost level throughout, 
and not presenting a single difhcnlty to road- making, 

11. It would appear from the maps puldislied, which include these 

tracts, that to make a road from Sargoojali to Jubbulpore would be a 

very serious undertaking; but I can state from what I have seen, that the 

mapjiing of this part of the country is at present nearly all fancy wmrk, 

Sargoojah is a country of different levels, and shortly after entering it 

from Cliota Nagpore, you descend at a place called Sirnadeeh, to what 

must he pretty near the level of the Jubbulpore district. From this 

point you can find a level line of country to Jliilmillee in Sargoojah, wliieh 

]>asses over the Sargoojah coal fields. Further west, from Jliilmillee 

to Patna, which is in Korea — an undulating but easy country — and for 

the next marcli in tlic same direction, there is not a break in the almost 
« » - ^ 
even level, till you sight the halting place, Khurwat, whore tliere is a 

gentle descent to a lower level of country. 

13. From this point my work took me north, up steep ghats ; but 
after careful and minute empiiry 1 am satisfied that the road may he car-* 
ried on at tlio same level due west from Khurwat to Sohagporc, skirting 
the ridge which I ascended, and further on touching a southern range of 
hills, — and as for as the eye could see from the heights, so it appeared, 

13. Now, it is well worthy of consideration that a direct line of 
road between the Sirnadeeh,’^" above mentioned, which I consider to be 
in about longitude 83° 40' and latitude 33' 13', and Jubbulpore, if con- 
tinued east from Sirnadeeh, would prove to he the most direct line of 
road between Calcutta and Jiilbidpore; and if wc take the railway ter- 
minus at llaneegunge as the point of departure from an existing line^ 


^ It is wrongly j)laced on the map. 
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the road from Kanocgunge to Ranchec^ or a coutempluted road from the 
rie'iV railway terminus on the Burrakui% twenty-eight miles west of 
Rancegiiiige to Ranche?, would naturally fall into tlic line we arc 
contemplating for a move direct coramuaication between Calcutta and 
Central India. 

14. In fact^ the only diniculty is to take the road on to the table 
land of Chota NagporCj 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, thence to 
the table land of Sargoojab which is abbut the same height, aud'thcn to 
descend about 800 or 1,000 feet near Sirnadeeh. 

15. If this road were opened, the coal and iron as well as the 
t imber resources of Sargoojah would be available, especially for Central 
India ; until it be opened nothing can be made of them. 


From Major General A. Becueu, c. b., Quarter Master General of tlio Army, to tlM» 
Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department, •-( No, 1288C, 
dated Head Quarters, Calcutta, the 3rd August ISGl.) 

In forwarding the accompanying letter No. 17 , 1 , dated 23rcl ultimo, 
from the Major General commanding the Peshawar division, relative 
to the erection -at Ciieerat of two half-company barracks as a Sana- 
tarium for the troops in the Peshawiir valley, I am desired to retjMcst 
the goodness of your bringing the same to the notice of CovernnienG 
with his Excellency the Cominander-in-Chiers most earnest support for 
the Gstaldishment of this admiral>le Sanatarium. llis Excellency beg^ 
to draw the attention of Government to the most important fict, that 
the fatal period at the station of Peshawiir is after the rains ; and the 
Commander-in-Cliief is of opinion, that it would beinvahiable to have 
a good Sanatarium within 28 miles of Peshawiir, whence patients might 
he removed by one night’s d?ik, whereas the present nearest Sanatariiiui, 
— Murree, is at a distance of six nights’ dak. 

Checrat has from time to time been carefully examined by all the 
local authorities, civil and military, and all concurred in the great 
alvaiitages of the measure proposed; and Sir Hugh Rose trusts that 
authority may be given for trying the silo experimentally, as suggested 
by Sir Sydney Cotton in the accompanying. 


25 
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From Major General Sir Sydnet Cotton, K. c. b., Coinuiandiiig Peshawur Dirisioo, 

to the Quarter Master General of the Army,— (No. 174, dated Murrec, tho 

23rd June 186 L) 

The receipt of the correspondence on the subject of Sanataria 
generally, in which it is especially recommended that the hill 
Sanatarium at Cheerat ought not to be lost sight of/’ with the 
perusal of Sir C. Wood’s minute of the 16th April, No. 15 of 1861, 
induce me to urge upon the consideration of Ilis Excellency the Com- 
mauder-in-Chief, the iucstimable benefit which an establishment on the 
summit of the Khuttuck mountains at Cheerat would be to the British 
soldiery in the I’esLawur valley. 

2. Since May 1850, When this position was first brought to my 
notice by the ciril authorities at Kohat, I have frequently brought 
the subject forward for the consideration of the supreme and local 
Covernments ; and tlie more I become aequainted with it, the 
lirmer am I convinced of the advantages that would accrue from the 
establishment of tlie Cheerat Sanatarium. 1 have on former occasions 
fully acquainted you with the position and apparent advantages of 
the proposed locality. 1 need not here reiterate them ; suffice it for 
me to again draw attention to a measure which would afford 
immediate relief to the soldier emaciated from siekuc.ss,and debili- 
tated from the effeets of the I’eshawur fever. I would now respectfully 
suggest to llis Excelleucy the Commander-iu-Chief the coustructioii 
on the Cheerat Hill of two half-company barracks, such as those which 
now exist at Kamilporc, suflicient for 50 men each ; one of wdiich might 
be used as an hospital, while the other will afford the requisite accom- 
modation for the probable number of invalids. In addition to this 
party, I would propose to locate a company of Native Infantry on the 
hill, to hold the two towers, which as formerly suggested would 
be necessary for the defence of the position, while two more compa- 
nies remained at the foot of the hill in support, at Silli Khana or 
Suparee. 

3. It must be clearly understood that I propose this measure 
not with the view in any way of interfering with the general Sanata- 
rium at Murree, the object of which is entirely separate, and to which 
the men as at present would still proceed; but Cheerat from ’being 
within a night’s dfde of Pesha^vur. would offer immediate relief to 
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sufferers to whom a trip to Murree of 6 nights, with the difficultjr 
in crossing the Indus and other streams, iniglit be almost certain 
death. 

4. The wholesome effects of change in cases of the fever peculiar 
to Peshaw'ur, were so greatly appreciated by the medical profession, as 
induced Government on their representation to erect buildings of a 
description similar to what I now' advocate atNowsliera, on the imme- 
diate bank of the Cabul river, but wdiich Averc eventually carried away 
by tlie flood of 1858 ; and I do now but solicit, that structures of a 
similar description may be erected on tlic Chcerat range. 

5. The first step that I consider necessary in the occupation of 
this position, is to secure at once an ample supply of water : there are 
as you are already aware, three diflerent springs Avithin a reasonable 
distance, from Avliich* a sxipply is procurable. But in all hill stations 
it lias been found that great inconvenience has resulted from the Avant 
of timely consideration on this point ; and I Avould therefore suggest as 
the proper season approaches, i. c,, the rains, Avhich prevail in January, 
that several tanks be prepared to secure an ample supjdy next hot season, 
Avhicli, along with the improvement of the approaches to the place, 
might be done by the Sappers after they can no longer be kept at Avork 
on the Iluzara road. 

G. IlaAdag respectful!}^ submitted the subject for the consideration 
of the Commander-in-Chief, I trust that iJ is Exfeellency may be pleased 
to move the Governmeut to adopt a measure which I earnestly believe 
to bo of the most vital importance for the Avelfare of the troops 
located on the frontier. 


From Mojor T?,. C. Law^rence, c. b.. Secretary to Government, PiinjaiiL, Military 
Department, to the Secretary to the Govcrninent of India Military Department, 
— (T^o. 412, dated Lahore, the 9th November 1861.) 

I AM directed by the Ilon’ble the Lieutenant Governor to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter No. 1121, dated 27th of August last, 
Avith enclosures, having reference to the establishment of a Sanatarium 
at Cheerat, for the benefit of the troops cantoned in the PeshaAvur valley, 

2. I am to remark that this proposal Avas agitated in 1855, and 
again in 1856 by the local authorities, civil and military, Avho were at 
that time imaiii|^ous in recommending the scheme. It \\^as however 
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objected to by Sir Jolni Lawrerxce, and negatived by llie bile Governor 
General. 

3. Sir John La^^■rencc^s reasons for objecting to the measure are 
fully exT'.rcssed in liis letters. 

4. At ilie lime Sir John Lawrence had not seen the site in 
question^ Imt tov arcLs the close of 1858 he visited the spot^ and was 
conriirncd in his (/pinion ol its being unsuitable for the permanent location 
of European troops. 

5. The civil authorities too, namely Colonel Sir II. Ed^vardes and 
Major James, who in IS5G were in favor of the project, after visiting the 
liill in 1858 changed their opinions, and coincided in those expressed by 
Sir John Lawrence. 

G. His Honor the Lieutenant Governor c<>nsiders that for the 
most part obj’oetions to the formation of a settlement in the Khut- 
tuck hills, whi(jh wore urged by his predecessor, still exist: but it is main- 
ly on politicid jyrounds tluit Sir llobert Montgomery is himself opposed 
to the measure. 

7. In li is Ilonor’s opinion the position is in too near proximity to 
Afreedee villages, jiie nearest 1)eing ]>ut 12 miles distant from Cheerai, 
and cii the same range. 

8. It is (jiiite true, the Lieutenant Governor observes, that since 
the j;roposal to occupy the hill was first made, our relations u ith the 
tiibes are much improved; and that their own interests prevent those 
open acts of hostility which were once so frecpicnt ; still their natures are 
not changed, and we may any day have a rupture with them, and on 
tlie occasion of such an event, our position at Cheerat would be exposed 
to insult aiui anno} ance. 

0, The commissioner of Peshawiir, \Yhom the Lieutenant Governor 
lias consulted, and a copy of whose letter is forwarded, considers that 
Cheerat is in too near proximity to Afreedee villages to render it a desir- 
able location for ICuropean convalescents, or a safe one for invalid officers, 
women, and children. 

10. This opinion is in accordance with the view's of the Lieutenant 
Governor. His Honor apprehends that to commence building in the 
Khuttiu'k hills, would be the signal for a general interruption of the 
good mulcrstancling which at present exists with the neighbouring tribes. 
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11. Already an uneasy feeling is said to prevail amongst the 
Afrecdees, in consequence of a rumour having got abroad that ba];^’aclvs 
are to be 1)iiilt at Checrat : this has been intimated by the Commissioner 
of Peshawur since tills letter was drafted. 

12. . Therefore^ althongli the advantages which woald accure to the 
troops at Pesliawiir from the formation of a Sanatarium in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood, are fully recognized by the Lieutenant Governor, 
II is Honor considers that the time has not yet arrived when it would 
be advisable or prudent to establish one in any of the lulls whieli sur- 
round the valley. 

13. But though the Lieutenant Governor is of opinion that no 
bxiikllngs should be erected at Chccrat, Ills Honor sees no objection in 
ordinary times to the liill being made available for encamping a detach- 
ment, as has been done during the last two mcmtlis. 

14. In this manner Clioerat could annually be made available for 
the speedy relief of soldiers suflerlng from the Autumnal fever usually 
prevalent at Peshawur 3 whilst the Murrec Sanatarium might if necessary 
be extended, in view to a greater numlxor of invalids being accommodated 
1 iiere IVom the commencement of the season than heretofore. 

15. The Lieutenant Governor aiiderstaiids that the Trunk Road 
between Peshawur and Ilussun Abdul will be metalled within the next 
8 months. Prom the latter place the road to Rawul Pindee is good, and 
from thence it is only 40 miles, chiefly through tRc hills to Murrec; 
and a road is being completed, wliich will admit of carts going within 
12 miles of the Sanatarium, 

10. His Honor observes that by organizing a good bullock train 
establishment, invalids might be moved from Peshawur to Rawul Pindee 
in two nights, stopping half way at Attock : there would then be but 
4-0 miles to the Sanatarium, 28 of whicli could bo accomplished in the 
bullock train carts. 

17. With such focilities for reaeliing JMurrec, and with such heal- 
thy stations as Rawul Pindee and Kamilporo in close proximity to 
Peshawur, and with permission also to occupy Cheerat during the Autumn, 
the Lieutenant Governor trusts that his objections to the permanent 
occupation of the latter hill, will not be of any real detriment to the 
troops. 
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From R. Templis, Esq., Secretary to Chief Commissioner, Punjaub, to the Secretary^ to 
the Government of India, Foreign Department, — (No, 720, dated Lahore, the 
28th September 3855.) 

I AM directed by the Chief Commissioner to submit, for the iii- 
formation of the Hon’ble the President in Council, copy of a corres- 
pondence regarding the establishment of a Sanatariiim in the range of 
hills which separate Peshawiir from the Kohat district. 

3. It will be observed that Brigadier General S. Cotton who com- 
mands the Pcshawur division, the commissioner of Peshawur, and other 
local officers, appear to be unanimous in favor of the proposed measurc. 

3. The Chief Commissioner has never visited the actual site in 
question, but he has some acquaintance with the locality, having been 
on several occasions in its immediate vicinity, and lias had many op- 
portunities of foiuning a judgment of the dumictcr of the tribes who 
inhabit the adjacent country. And I am now to make the following 
remarks on the subject of the inoposed Sanatarium, Avhich is a matter 
of much importance. 

4. While admitting that a Sanatarium within 30 miles of Pcsha- 
wur would prove highly beneficial to the force stationed in that valley, 
the Chief Commissioner is inclined to think ; Istly, that it would be 
at present premature to attempt forming such a Sanatarium in any of 
the hills which surround that valley, Sndly, that a Sanatarium is not 
absolutely neccssarj^, and 3rdly, that the proposed position on the Shear 
Kullan range is not so eligible as at first sight may be imagined. 

5. In reference to the first point, the supreme government are 
well aware of tlie present state of the Department of Public Works in 
the Punjaub, and of the demands for these territories, as regards internal 
improvement. Though so much has been performed during the past 
five years, there is still more required. A new system has been lately 
introduced, and the Dejiartmcnt of Public AVorks may be considered to 
be, to a certain extent, in a transition state. The funds which have been 
allotted for the Punjaub will require to be carefully husbanded and 
frugally administered, in order to suffice for the emergent works now 
required. These \nll, on the most moderate calculation, occupy the 
next 3 years. There are also still many important wmrks on which 
little progress has been effected, or on which a large outlay before 
completion will become necessary. In the former category are the 
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high road which intersects the Jullandur Doab from the Sutlej 
opposite Ferozepore to Lahore, — ^the new Sanatariura of Dalhousie, and 
other works : in the latter category, the Baree Doab canal, the Grand 
Trunk Road from Kurnaul to the Sutlej, the Peshawur road, the road 
and Sanatarium of Murree, and the large military cantonments generally. 
In particular, General Cotton himself has complained of the slow pro- 
gress with which the military buildings of Peshawur have been carried 
on. If then a new Sanatarium is to be authorized for the Peshawur 
valley, more engineer officers and additional funds will be necessary, 
or some of the works now in hand must be set aside for this purpose. 
The Chief Commissioner himself believes that many new works might 
be enumerated of more importance to the development of the resources 
of the country, and the general benefit of the people, were the means 
at our disposal enlarged. It docs not therefore appear expedient 
to increase the number of our Sanataria, unless urgently necessary, as 
tlicy must inevitably absorb a large expenditure, while their benefit 
is confined merely to the European community. 

6. Again the road from Peshawur to Kohat, via the Shear Kul- 
lan range, has as yet not been thoroughly surveyed, and no estimates 
have been prepared. If the immediate coustruction of this be ordered, 
the eniriucers must be allowed to w^ork at their own discretion, and 
virtually without control, ou this line, or else considerable delay must 
occur before the report and estimate will be ready. It seems to the 
Chief Commissioucr doubtful, whether Goverumeut would eventually 
deem this line of sullieient importance to justily an expensive road. 
Hut if a Sanatarium bo sanctioned, such a road will then be necessary. 

7. The Cliicf Commissioner is further disposed to doubt the c.k- 
pedieucy ou general, military, and political grounds of having a Sana- 
tarium at present in tlie Peshawur valley. It is well known how much 
dilliculty has been experienced iu protecting the eantonmeiit of Pesha- 
w'ur from nightly depredation, though garrisoned by some J0,(X)0 sol- 
diers. Government have lately found it necessary to authorize the erec- 
tion of a w'all encircling this coutonment, for its security. At this very 
time the Chief Commissioner has before him a reference from Ilis Ex- 
cellency the Comraander-in -Chief, regarding a proposition by Brigadier 
General S. Cotton to guard the Peshawur cantonment by military 
Police at a large cost. These circumstances arc mentioned to show the 
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difficulty of protecting our cantonments on the right bpiik of the 
Iridus^ and the caution necessary before deciding such questions as the 
present in the affirmative. In a word it might prove exceedingly trouble- 
some to guard the Sanatarium itself and the approaches to it. 

8 Secondly, as regards the necessity for such a Sanatarium in the 
valley of Peshawur, tlie Chief Commissioner would observe that Murree 
is no more than 150 miles from Pcshawur, and 125 from Nowshera, — 
the two cantonments for European soldiers in tlie valley. Of this 
distance full 30 miles is within the hills. In respect to the European 
soldiery, the force is so large at Peshav.ur that all the invalid or 
even weakly men might early in the year be selected and sent off to 
Murree. The presence indeed of such men cannot be useful in the 
plains, under any cireumstaiiecs, daring the hot months. To the State, 
therefore, it can be of no importance whether such soldiery be at Murree, 
150 miles ofl', or at Sliear Kullaii within 30 of their cantonments; while 
to the men themselves, provided they are sent away sufliciently early in 
the season, the distance is of no moment. Indeed, during the cool 
months, the march would rather than otherwise prove salubrious. It is 
quite true that the extent of that portion of the Murree cantonment 
devoted to t!ie soldiers^ barracks is somewhat limited, but this can be 
readily remedied at a small cost by purchasing up three or four sites at 
present, and occupied by private individuals. The barracks now built or 
in course of building, can accommodate two hundred men, including 20 
families, (that number is now actually at the place ;) a4id by the above 
arrangement, buildings for double the number, perhaps for more, could 
be erected. There therefore remains only to provide for the soldiers who 
fall sick during the hot weather, and those would not he many, if duo 
care were taken in sending away the weakly men in the first instance, 
and in not ov^er-drilliug the others during the inclement weather. 

9. At Nowshera, moreover, which has hitherto proved a salubrious 
^Jimatc, one of the 3 regiments of Infantry will be stationed ; and a 
barrack for the reception of sick men from the two corps at Peshawur 
has been provided. Further, when the road from Peshawur to llawul 
Pindee is completed, which will be the case within the next 3 mar, an 
arrangement might be made for transporting sickly men from Peshawur 
to Ilavvul Pindee by horse post in three niglits. The latter station, it 
is well known, is one of the most salubrious places perhaps in tlie world 
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for European troops; but in any ease, anollior niglifc would enable 
invalids to be conveyed up to Murreo. Indeed, Miirree itself on the whole 
is not much farther from Peshawur than most of our great military 
stations are from other sanataria. Thus Ferozepore, IMeeriit, Jullundur, 
and Sealkote are certainly not less than 100 miles from the nearest 
invalid depots, viz,, Dalhoiisie, Dhurmsala, Laivlour, &c. 

10. The Chief Commissioner further believes tliat tlio climate of 
Peshawur is not insalubrious for adult Europeans : during 8 months of 
the year the temperature within doors is never oxcossivo, Tliero arc hut 
4 unhealthy months in the jmar, and of these, duriug two, viz., Septem- 
ber and October, the weather is usually eo^l. Tlio soldiers who mainly 
suffer from the climate, are those of the Native Infantry, mostly Hindoos 
from Oude. These men arc extremely penurious in their habits, neither 
living generously nor clothing themselves >su/lieiontIy. Her Majesty's 
75th Eegiment has certainly had many sick since it arrived at Peshawur; 
but the general opinion was that the corps arrived there in a sickly state, 
and that the men were much drilled during tlic hot season. This llegi- 
ment, the Chief Commissioner understands, liad suffered from cho-!cra 
both at Umballah, Cawnpore and elsewhere. 

11. Lastly, the Chief Commissioner cannot think that the proposed 
site on the Shear Kullau range is an eligible one. Even its advocates 
admit that it will be necessary to fortify the position ; but a fortified post. 
Is not a convenient nor a pleasant situation for sickly men. The buil- 
dings suited to such circumstances to lie at all commodious, would cost a 
very large sum. Tlic men would not he able to ramble about the liills 
with safety. The water is said to be only 400 yards from the ground, 
and that a tunnel can be made through it. But this will assuredly prove 
very expensive ; and the Chief Commissioner is iiot satisfied that an 
astute enemy might not even then intercept tlio communications \vith tlie 
reservoirs. It would provm a very inconvenient arrangement to shut up 
Goorkhas in such a cantonment. This race usually have their families 
with them, and are notoriously dirty in their habits. The Goorkha 
Regiments are also few in numbers, and usually reserv’^ed for particular 
localities. They are among our best, if not the best Light Infantry in 
the Company's service. A fortified cantonment is hardly the place for 
such troops. The nearest Afrcedee village is said not to be within 12 
miles of the po.sition ; but tliis distance is a mere trifle to such men, when 

2G 
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cM'iletl Ijy a I'celiit-' of revenge ora desire for plunder. We have alarmed 
tlu \so AfVoedee ( liinH, l>ni liavi? never tliorougbly puniBliod them, mueli 
less subdued ilicin. We may at any time have a feud with the Jamki 
Afreedees, whose vilhif^cs Hank the line of approach from Peshawar to 
the Sliear Kullan pass. Up to the end of 1852 the road between A ttock 
and Peshawar — much more remote trom the Lencki Afreedees than the 
route to the Shear Kullan range — was infested hy these people, though 
covered from end to end with posts. The road from Pesliawur to the 
Sanatarium would be still more difficult to protect. The Afreedees, unless 
they could surprize a place, such as Shear Kullan should be, would doubt- 
less not besiege or afisaiilt it, but they would hem it in on all sides, cut 
off its communications, prevent supplies from reaching it, and destroy 
stragglers. 

12, The state of confusion and alarm which ensued in September 
1852 at Murree, and even at Peshawar, is an example of how easily a 
panic may be created. Peshawuir indeed was inaccessible by an insurrec- 
tionary force, but Murree was certainly at the mercy of an active enemy. 
At this moment the cantonment extends over a length of 2 miles, and the 
Goorklia detachment which is intended to guard it, has heeu deliberately 
placed by the highest military authority full three miles from the centre 
ol* the station. It may be urged that all this would be provided for at 
Shear Kullan ; but with security, precaution is too generaJl}'' abandoned, 
cogent reasons are given for a- change of policy, and people gradually 
will obtain sanction to build at a distance* from the fortified post. 

13. The Chief Commissioner believes that it would be a very great 
mistake to suppose that the presence of our cantonments is generally 
popular with the country people. No doubt the poorer classes who find 
employment on the roads and on the works, are so far pleased, but the 
liitrher and more influential classes have not the same reason for satisfac- 
tion. Moreover, on the x-iglit bank of the Indus, the very men xvho work 
for us hy day are ready to rob and murder at night. The Khuttueks 
have shown themselves a not unloyal clan hitherto ; but though perhaps 
the best of the Pathan rades, they are well known to bo fond of other 
men’s property, and reckless of life. The existence of a large marbet.is 
no doubt a considerable benefit to the agriculturists and traders 
of the vicinity, but what have the Afreedees or Khuttueks to sell 
beyond fire-wood ? Their hills are rocky and sterile beyond all concep- 
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tion^ and tlioy have literally not suttieieut food to support themselves, 
much less to ^aipply a Sauatarium. The butk, if not the whole, of the 
supplies for such a place, would have to be broufj^ht from the city of Pesh- 
awar and its surrounding villag^es. 

11. Again, it seems to the Chief Commissioner that the elevation 
of Shear Kullan, though doubtless a great improvement on Peshawur, is 
too low for a Sauatarium. General Cotton has always hecn averse to high 
altitudes, but the majority of tliinking men do not concur witiv him. 
Hereafter the time may come when we can with salety and comfort have 
a Sanatarium on the right hank of the Indus. In tliat case it should be 
on the top of the great Mahaban mountain cast of EusafyAU. 

15. For the reasons above set forth, the Chief Commissioner, with 
due deference to the opinion of the military autlioritics, would deprecate 
the present proposal. 


From II. Templt5j Seorotary to Cliicl’ Ooinjuissioner, to Coloiiol 

R. J. II. Biucii, c, E., HeereUny to ilic Governnu?nt. of India, Military Dopan- 
menfc, — (No. iUU. daUxl Lahoiv, tlie llUi July 1S5G.) 

I A3I directed by the Chief Commissioner to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter No. (>03 of the 20ih ultimo, with its enclosure, calling for 
his opinion on a proposal to establish a temporary Sanatarium in the 
vieinity of Chcerat pass, and to make the following observations. 

2. It is with much regret that the Chief Commissiojier feels him- 
self compelled to dissent from the views of the military authorities on 
this important snlycct; but he believes that many of tlie Chief objections 
which exist to a permanent Sanatarium in thcKliuttuck hills, apply with 
additional force to a temporary arrangement, inasmuch as time would not 
admit in the latter ease of proper measures being adopted for the accom- 
modation and security’' of the troops. If 100 sickly^ men were sent up, at 
least COO more soldiers would be reciuired for tlieir protection. To these 
numbers must be added perhaps a couple of thouvsand camp followers. 
Tlxe Afreedees might he in a good humour, and might not take the 
opportunity of molesting these jxiople, but the chances are that they’' 
would do so. The cuustaiit eotnmvinieation wliiuli tl}e supplying of so 
many people with food, would entail, Nx ould prui>al»ly prow' an irrcsistablo 
icmptalion for plunder. 
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3. But of the distance of ’28 miles from Peshavvur to the proposed 
site on the Chcerat pass^ sotne eighteen would he through a rugged, 
diflicult, and dangerous tract, easily accessible only to horse-men mounted 
on animals well accustomed to such a country. This line is in every 
direction intersected by ravines, often nearly perpendicular, which run 
down from the Afreedee hills. Such ravines afford great facilities for 
marauders. To protect such a road permanently would require a little 
Army. 

4. The extreme height of the broken little land above the pass 
cannot be more than 3000 feet above the valley ; and though doubtless 
removed beyond all miasma, would prove very uncomfortable in the 
month of September to sickly men in tents. Suparee, the spot to which 
General lleid alludes in paragraph 4 of his letter, is not much more than 
1000 feet above the valley, and has been described to the Chief Commis- 
sioner as a position where it woidd not be safe to locate a small body of 
troops. Such a spot, though doubtless very pleasant and delightful to the 
eye of a Pathan, would prove neither cool nor agreeable to Europeans. 

5. Furthermore the Chief Commissioner would point out that it 
would by no means be an easy matter to run up a loose stone widl round 
a camp of some three thousand soldiers and camp followers. The sol- 
diers, even if willing to work, would assuredly suffer from the fierce rays 
of the Autumn sun. Even in the mouth of October, the heat among 
these rocky hills in the open air is very severe, and labourers in any iium- 
hers are not to be obtained even at a large outlay. 

6. The Chief Commissioner begs to suggest that instead of this 
plan of an encampment in the Khuttuck hills, all the sickly Europeans 
he sent to Nowshera towards the end of August. At present, besides 
the barracks especially constructed at that place for them, full lialf 
tiie uumher of barracks for the European llegiment destined for 
Nowshera, are now ready. All these buildings would afford ample 
-accommodation for 5 or 600 Euiopean soldiers. The Chief Cora- 
niissioncr would further point out that by the medical returns, form- 
ing a portion of the present correspondence, it would appear that 
although the sickness at Peshawur among the European soldiery, has 
been considerable during the last four years, the actual mortality has 
not been large : it bas not averaged for the sickly months moie than 2 ' 4 ! 
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per cent.; but does not exceed 7 2 per annum. But it is probable that the 

mortality in the other months of 
the year was not one per cent. 

7. Again^ it is verj^ general- 
ly admitted that one of the main 
causes of the sickness and morta- 
lity among' our troops at Peshawur 
in the Autumn months, arises 
from severe work during the hot days and cold nights. But if tlic wall 
which was designed and sanctioned as an enclosure for the cantonments, 
were allowed to be constructed, three-fourths of the niglit duty might 
be dispensed with. 


General average of deaths. 

Year, lii sickly season. Kate per cent, per 


annum. 


1852 

3*2 

9*6 

1863 

2 2 

6*6 

18S4 

2*9 

8*7 

1865 

13 

3*9 

Average of 4 years — 2*4 

7*2 


From Major H. E. James, c. n,, Conimissloner anti Superintondoiit, Pesliawiir Division, 
to the M ilitary Serretavy to Govcruineiit, Puiijaub, — (No. Dl, dated Abbottabad, 
the 16tb October 1 SOL) 

I HAVE the honor to ackiiowlodge the receipt of your memo- 
randum No, 3575 of SOtli ultimo, and its enclosures, and to reply as 
follows : — 

2. Since this correspondence took place, you are aware that Ilis 
Honor has sanctioned the experiment of sending a small party of Euro- 
peans with a dctachinent of Native Infantry to encamp on the Cheerat 
hill. To such an arrangement I can see no possible objection in odinary 
times, whilst it appears to suflicc for the desired end. The Major General 
does not propose that the Murree Sanatarium should be at all superseded 
by Cheerat, therefore at the commencement of the season the invalids 
will be sent there as hitherto. Cheerat is intended for the speedy relief of 
soldiers suffering Irom the Autumnal fever usually prevalent at Pesha- 
wur, It would therefore be occupied from 15th August to 15tli October; 
and although there will always be a risk of accidents, even in this partial 
occupation of Cheerat, yet I consider that this is outweighed by the 
great benefit accruing to our European soldiery. 

3. The case would be different if the hill were permanently occupied. 
It is situated as you are aware, in the near proximity to Afreedee tribes ; 
and the road which leads to it, passes over an extensive stony waste, 
intersected with numerous ravines leading down from the hills. The 
road is thus for the greater part of the distance far removed from villages 
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niul police posts. Insecure at all times, it would be especially unsafe at 
night. 

4. Now supposing permanent barracks to be establisliecl at Cheerat, 
we should probably have parties occupying them at all seasons of the 
year, and this would inevitably lead to the constant passage of camp 
followers and private servants along this road to and from Peshawur, 
We cannot doubt that many of these would be plundered and wounded, if 
nothing more soripus happened. I need scarcely remind Ilis Honor of 
the alarm and exeitement recently caused by a Native servant being robbed 
at niglit on the Attoek road by three bad charaeters of a neighbouring 
village, receiving a slight cut on the hand in the scuhle. Every paper in 
the country has taken up the senseless cry ; and one of the safest roads 
in India has come to be looked on as the cjoiistant scene of daring out- 
rages. What then would be fbe panic euused by the actual murder of 
soiiie camp followers or servants ? 

5. We should be liable to such incidenls, even when were on the 
best terms witli the liill tribes, amongst >vliom will always be found 
restless turbulent s})irits, on the look out for mischief and plunder. As to 
the main body of the Afreedees, I am aware that our relations with them 
are vastly improved, and that their own interests prevent tliose open acts 
of hostility wliieh were once so frequent; still their nature is not changed, 
and we may any day have a rupture Avilli them ; and on the occurrence 
lof such an event, our position at dheerat would be exposed to insult 
and annoyance. 

G. T know ilial every possible arrangement w ould be made to ]}reveut 
the travelling of individuals in a way wliieh might endanger them, but 
at tlie same time we know from expeiienco how diflicult it is to enforce 
such rules. For instance, travelling along the frontier at night had 
l>cen frequently and percniptorily forbidden, still the practice coiitinued 
somelimcs in ignorance of tlie proliibition. No evil happened for years, 
Init at last Captain Meeham was iniirdered, and the Government Avas 
involved in hostilities. 

7. On a consideration of all the above cirenmstances, I think that 
no buildings should be erected at Clieerat, but that the hill should in 
ordinary times be availabliufor eneamping a detacliinent from tlic 15th 
August to ]5llv October. This should always be in eonyniinieation with 
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the civil authorities^ iu order that special prceautiouaiy arrangements 
may be made for the above period. 

From LioutoTiant Colonel H. YriiK, Secretary to the Government of India, Pub]i(j 
Works Department, to Captain A. Fkasek, SiiperintoiKknit, Ali';j^iiMda Uc(‘l‘ 
LlglithoiiHe, — (Mo. 532, dated Fort William, the lOlh Fohruary .1802.) 

There lias been unavoidable delay in obtaining the orders of the 
Governor General in Council on the subject of yoi;r letter No. 43, 
dated 26tli June 1861, and its enclosures, viz.y the establishment of 
a Sanatarium at Callagouk. 

2. Your proposal is to commence work witli a party of 200 
convicts, to be obtained from IMoulniciii, who would he employed in 
opening up the island, clearing building sites, facilitating the natural 
drainage of the island, and constructing the roads indicated by Dr. Mae- 
pherson. You have expressed your readiness to undertaken the general 
charge of the work, provided you arc allowed anotlicr assistant, who 
has passed for the department. 

3. The Governor General in Council has perused the papers 
forwarded by you on the subject, including Dr. Maepbcrsoids rejxirt ; 
and His Excellency considers the proposal to carry out the preliminary 
Avorks indicated to be a good one, and the experiment worth trying. 
The immediate occupation of the island after clearance^ Avill of course 
be avoided, xis you suggest, 

4. You are therefore authorized to place yourself in communica- 
tion with the local authorities at Moulineiu, regarding tlic supply of 
convicts; and Avhen definite arrangemets are made, an additional as- 
sistant will be sent to you, if still absolutely necessary. 

5‘. A copy of this letter and of tlie previous correspondence, lias 
been sent to the Chief Commissioner of llritish Uiirrnali. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A SANATARIUM AT CALLAGOUK. 


From Captain A. Fraser, Snperintenclent, Al^ornada Reef Lighthouse, to tlu> Secretary 
to the Government of India, Public Works Department, — (No. 43, dated the 
2dth June 18G1.) 

I HAVE the honor to draw your attention to the 12th paragraph of 
lay letter No. 211, dated ist September 1S61. 
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2. I took advantage of the presence here for a short time of 
Doctor D. Macplierson^ Inspector General of Hospitals^ Madras Army, 
wliile on tour of inspection, to shew him this island and our sick 
returns. He was so much pleased with the beauty of the island, 
and its eligibility for a Sanatarium, that after fully exploring it, 
examining our medical officer and his books, and visiting the islands to 
the south, he has been induced to recommend it as such. He favoured me 
with a copy of his report on the subject, which I herewith forward, 
together with other documents, as the matter seems now worthy of con- 
sideration, by the Government of India. 

3. Enclosui’e No. I. will explain how Dr. Maepherson came to 
accompany me ; and as he cnth*cly disapproves of the place near Tavoy, 
where I proposed making a branch establishment, I was very glad to 
act on his advice, and remain at Callagouk, 

4. I should mention that Cuidevv Island’’ is the English signi- 
fication of the Burman name Callagouk.’^ 


From D. Macphetison, Esq., M. n., Inspector General of llospitals, Madras Anny, to 
the Superintendent ot‘ Alguada Reef Lighthouse, — (No. 32, dated the 27th May 
ISGl.) 

I BEG to •inform you of my arrival in this place, (Moulmcin) 
after completing a medical inspection of the civil and •military es- 
tablishments in the upper portions of this province. I have yet to 
visit the stations of Tavoy and Mergui ; and as your duties may oblige 
you to proceed in that direction in the steamer Setang, I will esteem 
it a great favor to be furnished with a passage in her. 

2. Apart from the Medical Inspector of our stations, it* is an 
important part of my duty to examine and report upon localities pos- 
sessing advantages requisite for Sanataria. No locality having been 
yet fixed on in the British possessions on this coast to wliich the Eu- 
ropean Invalid can resort, I am very desirous to make myself ac- 
quainted with the line of coast, and islands adjacent between this 
place and the Mergui Archipelago. 

Your exteusive local knowledge of those parts, and your 
professional experience an engineer, induce me to solicit your aid 
and counsel in the important duties which occupy me. 
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3. The recent redaction of the military forces garrisoning 
these provinces^ make it very desirable that tlicy should be kept as effec- 
tive, sanatorily considered/ as circumstances will admit. As matters 
now stand, the invalid soldier has to be sent from the frontier 
military stations to the coast, and afterwards by sea at a great 
expense to Madras, and thence to England or elsewhere, as may be 
necessary. 

4. My examinations and enquiries fully satisfy me that there 
are at present insuperable obstacles to the establishment of mountain 
Sanataria within these provinces; all avail aide elevated lands being 
situated in inaccessible positions, both as regards difficulty of com- 
munication and distances from stations in salubrity of intervening low 
country, and want of population and supplies eii route^ It appears 
to me, therefore, tliat our existing well-tried mountain Sanataria in 
India must be the place of resort for Europcaii invalids in Burma, whose 
constitutions benefit by a residence on elevated localities ; and that tlie 
object of Government should be, 1st, to improve our communication 
from the interior to the sea, and 2nd, to establish a sea-coast Sana- 
tarium in a convenient position for invalids likely to benefit by a 
residence there. 

5. I am satisfied that much of the expense and inconvenience 
now sustained by the State in transporting invalid soldiers of all 
classes to India, and the loss of their sv'^rvices for an indefinite period, arc 
capable of reduction by tlic establisliment of a soa-coast Sanatarium, 
either on the main land or on one of the numerous islands which stud 
this coast ; and that it will advance the interests of Government if your 
other duties will enable you to associate yourself with me for a hiaef 
period in the prosecution of this enquiry. 


Meport hy D. Macpiihbson, Esq., d., Impecioy General of Iloftjntals^ Madras 
EstahlisJimentt on CallagouJc or Curleio Island, in the Bay of Bengal as a 
Sea-Coast Sanatarmm, — (dated the 24ith Juno 1801.^ 

In the ‘course of my inspections of the several stations of the 
army during the past three and half years, I have submitted to Go- 
vernment my views of the beneficial effects to the European con- 
stitution in health, and in convalescence from disease, of a residence 
on elevated mountain ranges, as a prophylactic remedy, under peculiar 
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siatcsi of tlie T pointed out during the progress of my tour how 

]>eciiliar]y favored the Presidency of Madras is in possessing elevated 
ranges contiguous to tlie clnef military posts ; and I selected certain 
idaces on the eoast as the most eligible, which came under my notice 
as a place of resort for invalids, whose health would appear to derive 
benefit by a residence there. 

2. There are, however, certain disadvantages in all sea-coast 
localities situated on the main land, and possessing no elevation, such 
as the absence of sea breeze, and the deleterious effects of land wind 
passing over miasmatic or extensive tracts of low arid plains at cer- 
tain seasons, which an island is comparatively free from when placed 
in the midst of the ocean, of moderate dimensions, possessing hays, 
sandy bcaclics, and an undulating surface, a good water supply, and 
cai^abilities for draining. 

3. The subject of Sanataria for European troops stationed within 
the tropics, has engaged my special attention for many years, but 
hitherto 1 have in vain searched for a locality such as 1 have now 
adverted to. There is no place answering the description contiguous 
to the vast line of coast between Bombay and Calcutta, and in the 
Straits of Malacca. Althougli the Island of Penang certainly possesses 
very many advantages, it has its disadvantages also : it has no pro- 
tected sandy bays, and the low land is so little above the level of the 
sea, that it is incapable of efficient drainage, hence the hill,^^ which 
is upwards of 2,000 feet high, is the only place of resort for invalids, 
and it is surrounded by such an extent of forest and low land that 
it cannot, strictly speaking, be viewed as a sea-coast Saiiatarium. It 
is moreover too distant from our possessions in India to make it a place 
of general usefulness. 

4. During my inspection of the Pegu province, I learned that 
European invalids of all classes, when they require a change, are sent 
to the coast, and thence transported to Madras at a great cost to the 
State in money and in loss of service; and no place in India can he 
worse adapted for sick men than the depot of Poonamalee, to which 
these invalids are sent. (Vide my report on that locality.) There are 
insuperable obstacles to the establishment of mountain Sanataria within 
or contiguous to the British possessions in Burmah, such desirable 
localities being situated in inaccessible positions, both as regards 
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difficulty of communication and distance from stations^ insalubrity of 
intervening low country^ want of population^ and supplies en 
Our existing well-tried Sanataria in India ought to be the sole place 
of resort for European invalids, whose constitutions benefit by a re- 
sidence on elevated localities, and to this end, as regards the Pegu 
province, the object of Government should be to improve the com- 
munication from the frontier stations to tlie sea, and to cstablisli a 
sea-coast Sanatarium in a convenient position, for such as are likely to 
benefit by a residence tliere. 

5. The wonderfully remarkable sanatory condition of all European 
residents in the interior and on the sea coast of Buimah, the extent of 
that coast, and the groups of island which stud its shores from 
Amherst to the Mergui Archipelago, naturally drew my ciKpiiries in 
that direction. I was thus brought into communication with Cap- 
tain A. Fraser, of the Bengal Engineers, Superintendent, Alguada 
Reef Lighthouse, now under construction, — an Officer fully acquainted 
with the sea-board of Burmah. Duty obliging Captain A. Fraser 
to proceed in the direction of Mergui, he very obligingly agreed to 
aflbrd me an opportunity of personally inspecting the line of coast, 
and islands contiguous ; and on my solicitation, ho ehcci’fully ac- 
ceded to co-operate with me in the important field of enquiry which 
engaged me, thus aiding me witli much valuable practical experience 
in his professional capacity, acquired in a career of 20 years, in select- 
ing and laying out sites for the cantonment of troops, and in the con- 
struction of barracks. 

6. Amherst was the first place wc visited; and in the absence 
of an island Sanatarium there is no doubt that it presents the most 
eligible site on the coast. In form it is a jiromontory of land, washed 
on one side by the sea, and on the other by the Moulmciu river, as 
it disembogues into the sea. It is well elevated, and iiosscsses an 0[)eu 
porous sub-soil beneath a clayey suiierstraturn ; hut it lias tlie disad- 
vantage of dense jungle and swampy ground to the north-cast, and 
muddy water on the river and sea sides; yet with judicious clearing and 
draining, Amherst would doubtless become a very dcsiralilc locality for 
invalids. 

7. CaUaffOffk or Curlew Idand. — Tftc^Alo.icos contiguous to the 
niouUi of Tavoy River ; Tavoy Idaud, luilf '.vay between Tavoy and 
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Mergui ; and Kings Island^ opj^osite Mergui^ have come respectively 
under our enquiries. Of these, the first which occupies the subject of 
this repor-t, is that in every respect the most suitable for a Sanatarium. 

8. Curlew Island^ the Head Quarters of the Alguada Reef Light- 
house establishment, is situated on the gulf of Martaban, five miles 
from the main land of the Tenasserim coast, and 30 miles south of 
Amherst point, in latitude 15^" 52', and in longitude 97® 42'. It is 
eight miles long, exclusive of Cavendish Island, which lies at its ex- 
treme south end, and which is half a mile in length. The greatest 
breadth of the island is about one and a quarter mile, and on its 
highest part, which is about 500 feet above the sea, are the remark- 
able trees,^^ — a point for navigators in making the coast. 

9. The base of the island is primary rock, the superstratum being 
a rich mixture of open porous soil composed of sand and vegetable 
mould ; its formation is very peculiar, tlie nortliern and southern por- 
tions differing considerably. The northern half on the western side 
is composed of a long granite ridge, with an average perpendicular drop 
to the sea, varying from 250 to 300 fcofc. To the east tlic ground 
descends to the sea in gentle or abrupt slopes. The 02 )posite side of 
the island is broken into alternate or isolated hills, with level well rais- 
ed intervening spaces forming three bays; the first Quarry Bay, 
where the stones arc now being prepared for the Alguada Lighthouse, 
is the deepest at higli water : the beach is sandy, but at ebb tide an 
extensive mud flat, covered in places with Mangrove, is exposed : the 
somewhat narrowness of the channel between the island and the main 
land on this side tending to the accumulation of mud, 

10. The southern half of the island differs entirely from the 
northern, inasmuch as both sides arc broken into bays. To tlie west. 
Retreat Bay, Rocky Bay, Sea Bay, and Fish Bay, arc beautiful hard 
sandy beaches, well jn’otccted by high land on each side, and open to 
the ocean in front, with a fine rolling surface on the beach, and only 
divided from one another by projecting rocky points, and from the 
corresponding bays on the eastern side by well raised necks of land 
sloping east and west, free from all swampy grounds, and ascending 
north and south to the hills which divide the bays. The eastern bays 
look on the distant main Jand, rising in bold outline on the horizon. 
These very much resemble the western bays, in fact differ only by the 
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mud uncovering at half tides : the rise and fall at spring tides being 23 
feet. All the bays on the eastern side are perfectly protected from the 
south-west monsoon ; while during the north-east monsoon the bay on 
the western side and the deep water close up to the ridge on the north, 
affords a free, open, and safe place for yachting and boating. The 
bays on both sides are peculiarly well suited for bathing, the water on 
the western side especially being always pure and clear, except at 
spring tides. 

11. Ascending from Retreat Bay, the ridge referred to in 
paragraph 9 is reached. This ridge, and indeed the entire island, is 
clothed with fine primeval forest ; with trees of immense dimensions and 
height. Under their overshadowing branches, a well shaded road might 
with ease be carried along the ridge, having the open ocean on -one 
hand, with the view of the fine contour of the island itself, and the 
bold coast of the Tenasscrim provinces in the distance beyond, on the 
other. Here and there this ridge opens out i'uto plateaus, forming 
beautiful sites for houses, and with the exception of a slight rise about 
the centre, the road would nearly run on a uniform level for a distance 
of five miles. The same road miglit there be extended to the soutli- 
ward, encircling the bay and crossing the intervening points of land, 
and also to the nortliern part of the island, where tliere is a consider- 
able space of garden and cultivable ground. Tlie free percolation of 
air by 'means of these roads, judicious clearing for building sites, and 
the adoption of measures to focilitato the natural drainage one year 
prior to the occupation of the island for sanatory purposes, are measures 
of the liighest urgency and importance. 

13. The island has now been occupied by a large party of 
workmen since April 1860. Usually the pioneers settlers in 

every locality suffer considerably, especially where no prior arrange- 
ments have been made to guard against disease. In tlie present 
case a large body of Natives of India, Bunn ah, and China, European 
officers and subordinates, entered on operations of a harassing nature 
at the hottest season of the year. Quarry Buy, where they settled, is 
sanatorily considered by no means the best locality to settle on. But 
the presence of good stone and the facilities for shipping it to the Reef 
induced the superintendent to fix his head (juarters here. T append a 
return of the strength of the establishment ; the prevailing disease. 
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the mortality from the 3rd April 1860 to the 30th April 1861, 
from which it will be observed that^ every thing considered, the sick 
and death rate have been uiuisually small. It must be borne in mind 
that the party for many months had little or no protection by 
night or by day, and that their huts occupied unwholesome sites in the 
midst of felled jungle; yet the report presents a gratifying immu- 
nity from the graver diseases. The fevers were chiefly of an ephe- 
meral nature, the sick list being chiefly kept up by local injuries and 
their results ; diseases not contracted on the island ; and cutaneous 
aflections from the w^ant of antiscorbutic articles of diet. 


Daily aver aye per cent, of prevailiny diseases from 3()/A April 1860 to 
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There were nine deaths during tlie year from diseases contracted 
on tlio island, — 

3 from dysentery in January. 

3 „ fever from exposure ; one in July, one in November, and 

one in January. 

3 from accidents and other diseases. 

No deaths occurred amongst the Europeans. 

13. During the 10 days of my residence on the island in the 
months of May and June, the climate w^as exceedingly agreeable : the 
nights were cool, and no punkahs were necessary during the daJ^ In 
facta refreshing sea breeze was present at all times in every part of 
the island visited by me during the day, and a blanket was ahrays 
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grateful at niglit. The average thermometer at this period during the 
day is 75°; during the hot weather it is 88°; and Captain Fraser speaks 
in glowing terms of the climate at all seasons as compared with that in 
Calcutta. Water of an excellent quality is procurable at a depth of 
15 feet, and a perennial spring of sweet water flows through the centre 
of the island. The rain-fall, Captain Fraser thinks, is under that 
experienced on the main land opposite. 

14. The great advantage of this island is its proximity to Madras 
and Calcutta, and to the principal stations in Burmah. The large 
town of Yea, and the village of Lcinyne, is on the opposite main land, 
from whence small boats with supplies arc constantly arriving, and it is 
on the direct line of communication between Calcutta and the ports of 
Tavoy and Mergui, so that with properly arranged communications, there 
need be no difficulty in furnishing it with supplies. China junks bring 
fruit and other articles to the island; and fish of an excellent quality 
is procurable at the bays. 

15. Besides affording many beautiful localities for private houses, 
abundance of space is available for 1,000 men on eligible sites ; but the 
planning and laying out of the island, so as to turn it to the best 
advantage, must be placed in the hands of a person well acquainted with 
its capabilities, and who has an interest in the work. Captain Fraser’s 
other duties constrain him to reside on the island for many rnontlis of 
the year. We have^ gone together all over it, and by his report, 
which accompanies this, it will be observed how fully he concurs with 
me in its capabilities ; and that with the sanction of Government, he is 
willing to undertake the superintendence of the preparatory improve- 
ments above recommended. No one is better qualified to undertake 
this important duty than Captain Fraser, for in addition to his practical 
know'ledge as an engineer, he takes a deep interest in the improve- 
ment of the place, with the view to its future occupation. I beg there- 
fore to recommend that Government avail themselves of the opportune 
residence of this able officer on the spot, and place a grant of money 
at his disposal, with full poAver to expend it to the best of his judg- 
ment. Mr. Ccomarty, the surgeon in charge, an able and observant 
medical man, proffers his assistance in keeping careful meteorological 
observations, or in any other way that Captain Fraser may employ 
him. 
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16. As I have already observed, no place has come nuder ray 
observation within tliese tropics, during a long period of close enquhy, 
possessing tlie niiraerous advantages for a ^Vatering place^^ or sea-coast 
Sanatarium, wliich this island presents. The equability of its climate, 
its protected sandy bays and beaches, and its fine sea water, with the 
whole expanse of tlie gulf in front, make it a peculiarly desirable 
locality for bathing purposes. The numerous means of recreation that 
always present themselves on the sea shore ; its excellent water-supply, 
well raised surface, eligible sites for buildings, and the fertility of its 
soil; its moderate dimensions, whereby the entire island can with care 
bo kept under satisfactory hygienic control, and the facility of its ap- 
proach at all seasons, and above all its already proved excellent qualities 
as a Sanatarium, under raaii}^ disadvantages, especially wliere structural 
disease is threatened, mark it as a most promising locality, and demand 
that Government take an interest hi its development. In conclusion 
I may state that no case of sickness or death has occurred amongst a 
large number of women and children, families of the working residents, 
since the first occupation of the island. The eye sketch of the island 
accompanies this report. 

From Captain A. Eras Ell, Si^'johntondcnt, Alguada Ecof Liglvlhoiiso, to the Inspector 

Oonoralot Hospitals, Madras Army, — 42, dated the 21tli June 1861.) 

I HAVE the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 
33, dated 37th May 1861, in which you requested a passage in the 
steamer Setang to Tavoy and Mergui, and desired my co-operation in 
tlie prosecution of your enquiries as to a fit position for the establish- 
ment on this coast of a Sanatarium for the European invalid soldiers. 

2. My duties calling me to Tavoy, enabled me to do as you 
wished ; and it has given me much pleasure to afford you such informa- 
tion as my experience on this coast enables me to give. I have since 
read your report, received with your letter No. 35 of this date, as 
regards Callagouk or Curlew Island, and I go with you in every word 
you have said on its capabilities for the end you have in view, and 
am of opinion that it is superior in position, in accessibility, in its 
moderate, and therefore controllable size, and in the great variety of 
hill and dale, sandy beaches, and perpendicular cliffs, to any place that 
I know on the coast, for tlie pux'pose of forming a delightful and healthy 
residence for Europeans. 
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3. On tlie Isfc Septeml)er 18G0^ I had the lioiior of addressing 
the Secretary to the Government of India in tlie Public Works Depart- 
ment^ on this very subject, and I submitted to you a copy of tlie para- 
graph of my letter wliieh specially referred to it. The Government 
passed no order on that part of rny letter, proljalily because it only 
formed a part of my regular half-yearly report ; and the matter was . 
not brought specially to their notice, and I have not siiieo adverted to 
it, partly because the sickness of my work-people, after last rains, was 
rather more tliaii I had expected, and partly because I felt that my 
remarks on such a subject* would carry with tlicin little weight, unsup- 
ported by eminent medical authority. 

4. When you proposed to aecompaiw me in trip to Tavoy, I 
felt that I sliould have an opportunity of sliowiag you the capabi- 
lities of tliis island, whieh T knew from my own practical experience, 
were very great, and of scciuing, if I was right in my own judgment, 
that opinion which was alone necessary to cause the Government to 
appreciate the value of tlie island as a sca-coast Saiiatarlum. My only 
doubt was as regards Tavoy Island, whicli I tliought might ho more 
suitable. I had never visited it, ljut had licard good accounts of it ; and 
as one of my Lighters liad to go toMergui, I was glad to tow her down, 
visiting with you that island m roiUe, 1 (piite agree, however, with 
you, that it is in noway equal to Callagouk lur the purpose you have 
in view. 

5. You have explored this island in a more C()m])lete way than I 
myself have even had time to do before. You liave carefully examined 
into the cases of sickness wliieh liavo occurred in the liospital; and 
I am very glad to sec that you come to the coiicliision that siicb disease 
as we hav(j had, docs not arise from the unlicaltliiuGss of the island, 
hut from the nature of the work, and tlu^ peculiarity of our position. 
All places are more or less unheal tliy in Biirmal}, aoeonling to my expe- 
rience, on their lirst clcarauec, and I have been oldiged to a great extent 
to place my people with reference to the work tlicy had to do, rather 
than to their sanatory condition. Had 1 had more time, I might have 
placed them better, but the one work I have now in hand is so far 
advanced, that it Avould be a pity to move, if it can be avoided ; and 
with the advice I have received from yon, I liave no doubt that next 
year we shall not suffer so much even from the slight disease which 
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troubled us last season. The state of the hospital at this veiy time 
could scarce!}^ be more satisfactory. 

C. Those who come here and go no further than the small 
space upon Avhich my establishment is settled^ know nothing of the 
beauties or capabilities of Callagouk ; and those wlio only look at 
the number of sick witliout going in^o the causes of disease^ or making 
themselves acquainted with the constant exposure of all hands, both 
at the lleef and at this island, are apt to think the situation unhealthy : 
but both the fever and the ulcers, the chief diseases from which we 
have suffered (the ulcers confined, however, only to the Natives,) may 
he traced to the nature of the w'ork. Men come down here Avithout 
any better clothing than they are accustomed to, and the constant cool 
wind which blows here gives them cold and sliglit fever and ague ; 
Avhile the constant Avorkiug among sharp stones causes bruises and 
abrasions of the skin, which, Avithout a good vegetable diet, are apt to 
turn to ulcers. You arc aware that the difficulties about vegetables can 
be overcome, for I knoAV of no place Avhich affords such facilities for 
gardening Avlien the ground has been clcai’od. Tlicrc Avould be no 
fever cither, Averc sufficient time alloAved for the malarict consequent on 
the clearance to pass luvay, before men Avcrc located here. 

7, If the Government saw fit, on your report, to adopt this as 
a sea-coast Sanatarinrn, I do not sec that nviieh expense need be gone 
to, that is, casli expenditure. I should bo tii(>st happy to take general 
charge of the work, and if I Avere alloAAX^d another assistant, a smart 
young Infantry officer, Avho has passed for the Department, I could 
well Avork the thing out according to your views with 2()() convicts 
(avIio could be kept separate from my own Avorkmen to the south of 
the ifiland,) from JJoulmeiii. These I ‘have no doubt, Lieutenant 
Colonel Fytche, the commissioner of the Tenasscrim and Martaban 
provinces, would Avillingly give, as it Avould be so greatly to the general 
improA'cment of the provinces under his control. But in my opinion 
no large bodies of troops should be located here till the third year 
after the clearance of the jungle, thougli it Avill be doubtless possible 
to erect private buiigaloAvs at a mucli earlier date. 

8. I have already (lone a little towards opening yp the island: 
the quantity of wood I require for my steamer enables me to do so. I 
shall be truly happy if the Government will alloAV me to do more, as 
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I sliall feel that I shall be doing that Avliich will prove a lasting benefit 
to the European community and soldicu'v of India. 

9, So accessible is Callagoiik, that were it properly laid out and 
well known, I feel sure its pure air and the sea batliiiig, combined with 
the beautiful scenery, would induce all, u hetlier in Calcutta or Madras, 
or the chief towns and stations in Burrnah, to make it tlicir resort for 
the renovation of health, wliether of mind or body. 

10. In conclusion I beg to thank you most sincerely for the 
trouble you have taken and the advice you have given for the improve- 
ment of the sanatory condition of our present settlement; and 1 have 
no doubt that by carrying out the measures you have proposed, so far 
as our means will allow, m c shall reap the benefit thereof by improved 
health next year. 

Extract from a letter from Captain A. Eiiasicr, SuperluieiidcJit, Alguada Roof 
Liglitliouse, to tliw' Secretary to the Uoveninient of India, PLihlic Work^ l)ej)art- 
meut, — (N'o, 211, dated the l»t Septeuihor IS^O.) 

4: ‘ t- .t 

Para. 12. — There is one other point, however, 1 wish to lay 
before the Governor General in Council for Ills Exeellcney’s consider- 
ation. It lias been the babit of the Goveviimeiit to look for healthy 
positions for its troops in most impracticable situations, where vast 
expense has to be gone to in making roads, &c., fco., and wlierc, even 
with all imaginable conveniences of transport, the meic conveyance 
of trooi)s v/ith tlicir baggage cause a large expenditure to the State, 
as compared with tlie cost, if a healthy situation could be found wliere 
water carriage could be available. Why should not the Government 
leave the beaten track for once as an experiment, and try a watering 
place as a Saiiatarium ? I think Callagouk offers all the facilities for 
such an experiment : on the western side are sandy sea beaches with 
the wdiole expanse of the gulf in front, wliile on the eastern side 
there is a line harbour, five or six miles wide from the main land, 
protected from the violence of the south-west monsoon. So far as I 
see at present, a Sanatarium could be established here for a thousand 
men, within five or six day^s run of Madras or Calcutta, and within a 
day^s ruu of the principal stations in Burrnah. Communication could 
be kept up by the station steamer at Moulmcln calling here on her 



raoutlily trips to tlie soiiirh^yard ; and by keeping up a depAt of wood 
fuel here/it would cost t]ie Government little more to make go 
twice a month instead of once^ wliilo burning sucdi wood woiild always- 
tend to clear tlie island. There is no cold or bracing weather here? 
it is true^ . but tho equality of the climate, tlio sea bathing, tliel 
numerous means of recreation that always present thernselres on the 
sea-shore, would more than compensate for the want of this ; while the 
Government would have tlie men just as available for service at a less 
cxpc^'iise as if they were put down on the top of the Himalaya 
mountains/ I of course would not recommend that any thing be 
none in a hurry; hut it’ the Government thought the plan worth 
consideration, I would do things^ — especially clear jungle — with that 
view, and bo careful to register regular thermornetrical and other 
obseiu ations ; tliough the practical test that will be aflbrded by the 
state of our own hoalih Avill he the best proof of the salubrity or 
otherwise of the island. The health of tlic community will be in 
its lowest state, I expect, during tlie next two months, from temporary 
causes only — hitherto nothing could he more satisfactory, especially 
as regards the Jhiropcans. The soil is fertile in tlie extreme, and; 
gardoiiing would be attended witli no difficulty. In fiict I thinlc 
Callagouk would aiford the two desiderata of a. Sanatarium : pure aic 
and pure sea water to bathe in ; and means of recreation miglit be 
added with much greater facility than in the liills, wliioh would 
make this island a most pleasing place of residence to the soldier. 


M I h I T A ll ' Y D E V A 11 T M E N T P 11 E S S , 
M A 11 c u 1 8 6 3 . 








